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Dr. Jekyll ana Mr. Hyde 


At the 


Courteous and considerate co-operation is 
as essential at the telephone as in the office 
or home. 


In every use of the telephone system, three 
human factors are brought into action—one at 
each end, one or both anxious and probably 
impatient, another at the central office, an 
expert, at least as intelligent and reliable as 
the best stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central office factor 
is the personal servant of the other two and 


Telephone 


is entitled to the same consideration that is 
naturally given to their regular employees. 


Perfect service depends upon the perfect 
co-ordinate action of all three factors—any 
one failing, the service suffers. This should 
never be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate the personal 
factor at the central office, to make it a machine, 
have been unsuccessful. There are times 
when no mechanism, however ingenious, can 
take the place of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the use of the 
telephone universal and the misuse a matter of public concern. 
Discourtesy on the part of telephone users is only possible when 


they fail to realize the efficiency of the service. 


It will cease 


when they talk over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service. 
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ES PS A NE WE OF VAAUSTTY W a thorough reply to the charge of barbarism. 


JULY 1910 


THE AWAKENING OF A NATION 


Marvelous Mexico and the Muck Raker. A Study on the Spot 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 








After reading what follows, the publisher must admit that there are many im- 
portant matters connected with the marvelous development of Mexico that are ap- 
parently unknown in the United States. It seems almost incredible that any 
reputable magazine publisher should have allowed the exploitation of very evident 
exaggerations, if not actual falsehoods, in a periodical wielding an influence over 
the public mind, without proper investigation as to the validity of the charges 
made. Mr. Beringer, who was sent to Mexico to look into the matter, has decided 
to place before the American people a mirror, in a sort, of the Mexican public, by 
and large, a reflection of the impression made upon his mind by his own investiga- 
tion, and he has very properly dismissed the libelous statements as not worthy of 
refutation. He has gathered facts, by word and by picture, to show that Mezico 4s 
not only advancing very rapidly, but that in some things Mezican cities have dis- 
ianced American and European cities in the race when the end in view is gwing the 
greatest liberties and greatest comfort to the greatest possible number of citizens. 
The author has shown that he is not narrow, and while deprecating the faults of a 
one man rule he has pointed out many advantages that accrue to a people when that 
people is governed by as wise a ruler as Porfirio Diaz. Mr. Beringer has refused to 
burden his work with the assimilated wisdom of others. He has seen Mexico under 
all sorts of conditions; he has visited, in four months of almost constant travel, ten 
of the twenty-seven States, and he has in no wise been handicapped by a publisher’s 
instructions. His instructions were: “Tell the truth!” Of course, many of our 
readers will be astounded at the character of the material gathered, and we must ad- 
mit that the title to this article is astonishingly well chosen, for the article itself is 
a revelation in innumerable ways to a majority of the citizens of the United States 
of North America, where a most lamentable ignorance exists as to our nearest neigh- 
bor. The publisher of this magazine has always followed a policy of uplift and, in- 
deed, every successive publisher and editor of the Overland Monthly has always 
borne in mind the devise of Bret Harte, “Devoted to the Development of the Coun- 
try,” and it is with pleasure that the writer submits the work of the editorial staff 
to the American people-—THE PUBLISHER. 








tory article to the series on Mexico to the men he has himself distinguished by 
write my impressions of Porfirio his favors, and some of them fellow-coun- 
Diaz. I have refused to accept the trymen who cannot see his virtues and 
ideas of others on the man. I have chosen who will not condone his faults. I have 
to see him and speak to him, to watch him conversed with him and I have delighted 
in public and in private, to obtain the in watching him in private conversation. 


I HAVE CHOSEN as the introduc- opinions of the men of his day, some of 
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As a result, I have been weeks and months 
making comparisons. 

‘ T am accustomed to having my own way 
with the expression of my own thoughts, 
and I do not hesitate in saying that only 
three really great men have existed on 
earth in the last two hundred years—and 
I measure their greatness in the order in 
which I name them: Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Diaz, and I am not sure that there are 
not moments when I would change this 
order and say Napoleon, Diaz and Wash- 
ington. 

These moments come when I call to 
mind the stupendous difficulties that have 
never, at any time in thirty years, failed 
to loom up portentous with tragedy before 
the genius who rules over Mexico. 

It must be remembered that Washing- 
ton had at hand all of the materials for 
the creation of an ideal Government. It 
must be admitted that he had all: about 
him able and willing advisors and coadju- 
tors. 

The conception of Washington and his 
advisors was far simpler, more practical 
and greater than the present-day result. 
The conception of Diaz, big as it was, fell 
far short of the achievement. Washington 
and Napoleon worked nations out of plas- 
tic and willing material, the unit was in- 
telligent and educated, patriotic and en- 
terprising. The unit in Mexico, from the 
lowest to the highest, was, in the begin- 
ning, although patriotic, antagonistic and 
unbelieving and, in the end, while the 
“gentes decentes,” the educated classes, 
were conquered by the march of civiliza- 
tion and events, the humble hombre be- 
came a non-resistant, passive unit, render- 
ing no help in achieving results, and only 
convinced of the value of advancement 
after the event. It is almost impossible 
to conceive the difficulties that have beset 
Diaz’ path from the beginning of his 
rule. ; 

The real civilization of Mexico began 
with Diaz. Before Diaz’ rule the Spanish 
rule did not make for advance. It can- 
not truly be said that Mexico made any 
advance whatever, according to what may 
be called German, English, French or 

American civilization, until after the first 
seven or eight years of Diaz. It must be 
then a marvelous thing that so much has 
been accomplished. This also accounts for 


the fact that the advance ghas not been as 
great along all lines. 

The Indian of Mexico is not a very dif- 
ferent being from the Indian of North 
America. Indeed, we know that the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of Anahuac came from 
the North, and that these and others were. 
in turn displaced by others, also from 
the North. The present day civilization 
of Mexico has not only known how to pre- 
serve to the Indian his birthright, but he 
is on the increase. Let us, for the purpose 
of comparison, recall for an instant what 
our own civilization has done for the In- 
dian of North America. It is the one 
great blot on our scutcheon. 

We have civilized and syphilized him. 
Mexico has preserved for him his right 
to live, and it has surrounded him with 
all the protection that surrounds any resi- 
dent of the republic without making of 
him a dependent. This is and has been. 
the Diaz policy. 

In the process, disaffected tribes, no- 
mads who would in no instance conform 
with the law, have suffered, notably the 
Mayas and the Yaquis. No student who 
looks carefully into the life of. Porfirio 
Diaz wili attempt to deny his genius at 
conciliation and his great ability in bring- 
ing in as adherents spirits insurgent, pro- 
viding such spirits have been amenable to 
reason. In the process of the selection of 
men fit to govern States, cantons and 
cities, Diaz has discovered more able men 
than he has uncovered inefficient ones. Of 
course, as in all other countries, we have 
in Mexico the grafter, the man who is no 
patriot, the individual who would hold 
office for the sake of the perquisites or 
pelf. It must again be admitted, by any 
truthful historian, that Diaz has been sin- 
gularly successful in his quest of the 
patriot, and his roster of able men in of- 
fice would put to shame the selections 
made by president or king of any country 
in the world. The general run, the large 
majority, of the men selected have been 
able and honest. Most of these men have 
held opinions not in accord with those of 
the President, and it was exactly for this 
reason that he made selection of them for 
the cabinet, for representation abroad, for 
the Congress or the Senate, or as his im- 
mediate advisors. His great stroke of gen- 
ius has been played on every string of the 
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Mr. Ramon Corral, Vice-President Republic of Mexico. Mr. Covral n.7y 
be best described as a man who is “making good” eve.y day. te is a 
man of singular constructive ability and he has a keen grasp of the politi- 
cal situation at all times. 
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political harp. Willingly or not, the en- 
emy, he of the adverse opinion, must be 
conciliated and made of use. “If a man 
has boldness of heart enough to have opin- 
ions, let him put those opinions to the test, 
let him get in harness with me!” 

It was this same policy that made of 
the roving bands of pillagers the best con- 
stabulary force in the whole world, the 
rurales. The idea has brought the idle 
millionaire into play as a useful, diligent 
governor. It is useless to follow the theme 
any farther. Every conciliable unit mak- 
ing for good government, it seems to me, 
has been conciliated. Mexico of to-day 
is not the Mexico of thirty years ago. It 
is not the Mexico of eighteen years ago. 
It is not the Mexico of yesterday. The 
irreconcilable of the yesteryears was de- 
stroyed, killed or imprisoned. The ir- 
reconcilable of to-day, if he be dangerous 
to the peace of the land, is exiled. If he 
simply spread his doctrines in the public 
prints or mouths them in the public 


squares he is tolerated and—watched. 
In regard to the involuntary expatriate 
who “juntaizes” magazines, it would be 


well to remember that old story of Plu- 
tarch’s, who told us of an idle and effemi- 
nate Etrurian finding fault with the man- 
ner in which Themistocles had conducted 
a recent campaign. : 

“What,” said the hero, “have you, too, 
something to say about war, who are like 
the fish that has a sword but no heart?” 

The man of the least worth is always the 
severest censor on the merits of others. 

I went to Mexico without a feeling of 
sympathy for the man or the institutions 
of his creation. I had been reading the 
muck-raker’s version of the achievements 
of Diaz. I felt instinctively that much 
of what [ read was not true, but per con- 
tra, I had no first-hand knowledge of the 
country or its people. I had twice dipped 
over into the land of the Aztecs and what 
had been apparent to me had not predis- 
posed me fora kindly treatment of the 
subject selected for me by the publisher. 
It is true that I had never penetrated very 
far into the interior, never straying far 
from our own border. The country was 
arid, the people poor, the very atmosphere 
was niggardly of the moisture to keep 
even the most primitive forms of animal 
and plant life alive. It seemed as though 


creation had stopped short in its task and 
had proclaimed itself bankrupt. 

I have met several members of the 
Diaz family, notably the son and _ the 
nephew of the man at the helm. I have 
been struck by one characteristic in these 
three men. Napoleon did not possess it. 
It is modesty. 

You wish to know of the man Porfirio 
Diaz? Modesty seems to be his chief 
characteristic. If you are observant, that 
is one salient result of your observations. 
He is not keen as to his own worth or his 
own achievements. It is the country he 
thinks of, and the power to rule wisely. 
Self and self-consideration has never en- 
tered in his calculations. It is in the 
Diaz character to follow a task set unre- 
mittingly and to never economize a Diaz 
or a Diaz’ blood in the doing of it. Diaz 
is surrounded by a cabinet, each member 
of which is probably many times a million- 
aire. Diaz himself is not a rich man. Al- 
most any other man would have been 
wealthy beyond computation—given the 
same opportunities. But this was not in 
the man, this love of wealth or of the op- 
poriunity for senseless display . wealth 
gives. With Diaz, it has always been what 
the man does, not what the world’s esti- 
mate of the man is, that counts. 

Writing at this day of a man who will 
be reckoned as truly great only after he is 
dead and gone, I feel a particularly ex- 
ultant thrill when I recall him to mind. 
Without knowing exactly, I should say 
that he is about five foot seven in height; 
he is well built; he has the bronzed fea- 
tures of the old campaigner; his step is 
springy, his eye is keen, his speech quick 
and very slightly husky. His thoughts 
come like lightning. One of.the attaches 
of. the American Embassy dropped the in- 
formation that I was in Mexico on account 
of the “Barbarous Mexico” articles. The 
President showed no emotion, but he took 
occasion very soon thereafter to say to me 
that he welcomed the attention that had 
been given Mexico by the slanders con- 
tained in these articles, and that he was 
overjoyed at the fact that the land was 
being overrun by intelligent men and wo- 
men looking into conditions in his coun- 
try. The last words he spoke to me this 
time were: “Tell the truth; that can hurt 
no one.” 














Jose Yves Iimantour, Minister of Finance. A man who would grace 
the cabinets of England or France; except Diaz, probably the ablest of all 


men in Mezico. 
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Senor Don Enrique Creel, of Chihua- 
hua, Governor of that State and Minister 
- of Foreign Affairs for the United States 
of Mexico, formerly Envoy Extraordinary 


to the United States. . 


Porfirio Diaz is magnetic; he is sym- 
pathetic ; he is human. -The Porfirio Diaz 
of to-day is not the Porfirio Diaz of the 
historian of a decade ago. He has ad- 
vanced with the times and ahead of the 
times. He has been credited by a maga- 
zine writer as a graduate from: the cob- 
bler’s bench, a shoemaker’s apprentice 
turned statesman and soldier. I hesitate 
to believe the story, but I would not brand 
it as a lie, without authority for the brand- 
ing. It has been reported that his parents 
were of the poorest, and that the pigs and 
other household pets of the peon played 
about the paternal portal. I hesitate to 
believe this. Porfirio Diaz was born in 
Oaxaca in 1830. He received a classical 
education at the Oaxaca Institute, and 
had begun to study law when the war with 
the United States broke out; served 
through that struggle with the National 
Guards, practiced law during the dictator- 
ship of Santa Ana; was at one time a 
judge of the Supreme Court; his military 
achievements are well known; he has 
been Governor of Oaxaca, and has occu- 
pied many other responsible positions, be- 


sides that of the presidency. Of course, I 
know it is absolutely a necessity to the es- 
teem of the hoi polloi to be born in a pig 
pen, to be truly great and to be held as 
one of the anointed by the yellow jour- 
nalist. 

Nevertheless, it is well nigh impossible 
to reconcile the classical education with 
the pig pen. Presidents of the United 
States have towed canal boats; one split 
rails and told droll, risque stories ; another 
raised chickens; a third was a drummer 
boy, but it is the birthright of such to 
cumber the seats of the mighty. At least, 
it was so in the good old days. But to 
conceive of the mother of Diaz with a pig 
in the parlor of the humble adobe and the 
son in the Oaxaca Institute is a mental 
“tour de force” I am incapable of under 
the circumstances. 

It is more than _ probable _ that 
the Dona Diaz was a very well-to-do wo- 
man. In fact, the signs of Nature’s aris- 


Oligaro Molina, formerly Governor of 
Yucatan, now Minister of Fomento. It is 
due to Senor Molina more than to anyone 

else that Yucatan’s large cities are as 
healthful places of residence as any of the 
larger cities in the United States of 
America. Merida is probably the cleanest 
city in the world. 
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Sr. Don Guillermo Landa y Escamdon. 
Governor Landa is devoted to the people 
of his district, and labors indefatigably at 
the betterment of the condition of the 
poorer class. He is a veritable Haroun al 
Raschid, and he is tireless in his labors. 


tocracy abound in the whole Diaz family. 
That cobbler story is very delightful, as 
material for literary contrast, but I will 
have to have some more substantial proof 
than the say-so of a magazine author. 
The Diaz who has made Mexico what 
it is to-day did not make it so without 
help. The help he has had has been effi- 
cient, always. The men about him are 
great men, and would be great in any 
nation. They will carry on his Govern- 
ment, after he is gone. That Government 
is changing day by day. I should say that 
Porfirio Diaz is a man who shows an in- 
difference to little things, who has a real 
and well-proportioned zeal about things 
of importance, and this, as Lord Chatham 
hath it, “can proceed only from a true 
knowledge, having its foundation in self- 


Sr. Don Justo Sierra, Minister of Edu- 
cation for the United States of Mezico. 


acquaintance.” Diaz has the same faculty 
as regards his friends and his enemies; he 
has instinctively a thorough acquaintance 
of their motives and their ambitions, and 
it is because of the knowledge of self, be- 
cause of the ability to grow with the times, 
because of his competence in selecting his 
advisors, that Mexico has been so wisely 
governed that I may with all truth call 
it “marvelous.” 

One of the rules Jaid down by Diaz is 
that no man has ever earned the right to 
be idle. Rich men must take up politi- 
cal responsibilities. No man may evade 
the right to serve when the nation de- 
mands. Napoleon once said that no man 
had the right to avoid a responsible posi- 
tion under the Government. Diaz is right. 
Napoleon was right. — 

If the principle obtained in this coun- 
try, we might still be following the ideal 
condition laid down by the founders of the 
Republic. . 
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The gentle poet Longfellow is not usually spoken of as being guilty of having 
written things that wound, but he was sorely hurt by the critics at times, and he 
had to let it out of his system. Do you remember his mild reproof of the unman- 
nerly cubs who pelted his rime with jibes and who made fun of his songs? This 
is what he said: “Some critics are like chimney sweepers: they put out the fire be- 
low, and frighten the swallows from their nests above: they scrape a long time in 
the chimney, cover thesmelves with soot, and bring nothing away but a bag of cin- 
ders, and then sing from the top of the house as if they had built it.” 








General Manuel G. Cosio, Minister of 


War. General Cosio is one of the men 
who was faisely accused of waxing rich in 
the transportation of Yaquis to Yucatan. 


O INTELLIGENT Mexican de- 
nies the existence of peonage. 
There is much that may be de- 


fended in the system. No in- 
telligent Mexican denies that many men 
have been sent to the Valle Nacional. 


Three thousand Yaquis, in the years of 
the Diaz rule, have been sent there. This 
is authentic. Magazine statistics have 
placed the number at three hundred thou- 
sand, but this is known to be false. They 
have increased rather than decreased. It is 
not true that such conditions as have been 
described exist in Yucatan. That there 
have been cruelties practiced, at times, 
cannot be denied. That these cruelties 
were state or nation-wide is not true. That 
they were general in the Valle Nacional is 
not true. That there is a junta in New 
York and in Los Angeles ready and 
willing to create publicity, with revo- 
lution as its object and pillage as its 
reward, is true. That this junta has had 
money, which was wrung from its duped 
followers, with which to pay for publicity, 
is believed. That members of the Mexi- 
can colony of involuntary expatriates have 
been guilty of attempting blackmail on 
residents in Mexico is susceptible of proof. 
That, after fair trial, members of revolu- 
tionary juntas have been placed in jail in 
the United States is true. That such men 
were tried by American judges and by 
American juries is true. That the charge 
is made by the involuntary expatriates 
and their American sympathizers that 
President Diaz bought up these judges 
and these juries is also true. Do you be- 
lieve it? 

The trouble with Mr. Turner is. that 
he imagined himself another Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, a sort of reincarnation. He 
fell far short in his portrayal of the char- 
acter. The mise en scene was poor. Har- 





Palacio Legislativo Federal, Fachada principal (Facade of New Legislative Hail.) 


riet Beecher Stowe had the real slavery 
conditions as a stage-setting. Mr. Turner 
had the fragments of a fact, pieced to- 
gether with fake drawings and _photo- 
graphs, and the evidence furnished him 
by exiles, who were exiled for their coun- 
try’s good, or fugitives from justice. Mr. 
Turner created a ripple of excitement, and 
then a wave of pencil pushers whelmed 
over all Mexico, and from him was taken 
the halo of truth, the scent of romance, 
the skirts of Harriet, and he was stripped 
to the buff—yellow of sensationalism in 
magazine writing, a remnant of little 
worth. 


1 


i) 


Walls Forbidding. 


I can easily. conceive the why and the 
wherefore of the conflict of opinions re- 
garding Mexico. It is a case of walls for- 
bidding. The old conservatism of the 
Spaniard, the very architecture of the 
houses, forbids a knowledge to the passing 
stranger of the delights within. Once 
past that gate, once enter within and earn, 
by your behavior, the friendship and the 
trust of the owner of the casa, be it ever 


so humble, and a new world is opened to 
you. 

It will not always be thus, but I truly 
believe the Mexican will not gain much 
by exchanging the shut-in simplicity of his 
life for the more open and strenuous ex- 
istence of the Anglo-Saxon. 

I can well remember a group of tour- 
ists passing along the blank, white, hot 
wall of a street in Tacubaya, gazing along 
to the other side of the street to more 
white *dobe wall, topped with broken 
glass, and sighing audibly an “Oh! What 
a horrible place! Let us get back to the 
street cars and get a breath of air.” 

Truly, “walls forbidding,” grated win- 
dows, and locked doors and looks distrust- 
ful, but within— 

Flowers everywhere, birds singing in 
the trees, fountains playing, a riot of scar- 
let flowered vines, children laughing and 
romping over the tiled walks. Grey shad- 
ows playing over the ‘red tiles and bright 
black-eyed girls and fine matrons sitting 
in the shade of the awnings all about the 
court. Once within— 

You have proven your worth, and you 
are as one of them and no sacrifice is too 











Direccion General de Correos, Escaleras (General National Post Office), Mexico 
City. 


great to testify to this fact. From the 
humble hombre to the haciendado, from 
the haciendado to the “tlustrio,” they will 
share with you their all. 

Walls forbidding, and pride; yes, that 
is true. Why not? Have they no right 
to pride? Have they not, in thirty years, 
conquered the inherited taint of the ages 
of Spanish rule; have they not fought the 


greatest battle a nation may ever fight, 


and won? Have they not conquered them- 
selves ? 

There are foreigners in Mexico who 
have been there thirty or more years, and 
who do not know the Mexican. Do you 
know why? It is walls forbidding and— 
the Mexican knows them. The man he 
will not admit to his home he will not ad- 
mit to his confidence, and that man is 
the one you will find who tells you, “I have 
been here 30 years and I know the Mexican 
and he’s no good!” That man is some- 


times a conscious and sometimes an uncon- 
scious helper to the revolutionary junta, 
over there in Los Angeles and in New 
York. 


t 


The Charge of Barbarism. 

What is it to be barbarous? What is 
barbarism? The reputation of being bar- 
barous has been applied to a nation, the 
evidence upon which the charge is based 
is that some people in that nation are al- 
leged to have indulged in cruel practices. 
It is known that if the allegations were 
true, founded on fact or proven, it would 
be a charge proven against only a very 
small minority of the people of the State 
affected. That State is one of the most 
southerly of the States of Mexico. Of that 
State I will deal later. 

The charge does not interest me in the 
least. It has been shown that there is lit- 
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tle or no foundation for the articles in 
question, so little, in fact, that conditions 
are far worse in some of our own States, 
and demand investigation much more ur- 
gently than any of the States of Mexico. 
I would hesitate a long time before I 
would bring a charge against the whole 
State of Texas, of Louisiana or of Florida. 
I should certainly think it an error of 
judgment to damn the people of Wiscon- 
sin for the sins of some of its lumber 
kings, as regards labor. The maladminis- 
tration of Government in these States is 
no valid argument to establish the con- 
tention that the people of the United 
States are barbarians! 

It did not take many miles of travel to 
find that the charges were to a great extent 
fabricated out of whole cloth, that they 
were supported by drawings from memory, 
and memory is a close kin to imagination. 








The charge is openly made in Mexico that 
some of the photographs used were made 
at Ocotlan, hundreds of miles from the 
Valle Nacional. Fake drawings and fake 
photographs, fake stories of atrocious be- 
havior by overseers to bolster up a strug- 
gling atom of truth. 

My attention was attracted to other 
things, and these are all of them material 
factors in refutation of the wholesale 
charge of barbarism, although bearing but. 
remotely on the subject. I was face to. 
face with facts, all of them crying out in 
thunderous tones: “It is not true; these- 
people are not barbarous; it is not true!” 
T visited tobacco fields, maguey acreages,. 
sugar plantations, coffee haciendas, rub- 
ber plantations. factories, iron and steel 
works, stores and offices, and, with my as- 
sociates I traveled from one end of the Re- 
public to the other, conversing with men 


/ 


Direccion General de Correos, Fachada(General Post Office), Mexico City. 











. Banco Nacional de Mexico. The National Bank of Mexico. Branches in every 
city of importance. Mexico City. 


of all classes, visiting them under any and 
all conditions. No knowledge of my mis- 
sion was given before I came upon them. 
They had no time to prepare to play a 
part. I found them distrustful at first. I 
conquered the distrust. I reached behind 
the “walls forbidding.” I found the Mex- 
ican patriotic; I found him proud; I 
found him hurt to the core that he should 
have been struck so dastardly a blow in 
the house of his friend. But—that is 
again the other story, and we are not go- 
ing over that ground. 

Here is a nation that is old, as old as 
any in America. It was planted in blood 
and by deceit. It was the prey of a Cor- 
tez after it had been the greatest of all 
Tndian nations of the Western hemisphere. 
‘When Cortez found it, it was almost as 
cruel in its practices as the Spaniards 


themselves. For the years it was under 
Spanish domination, and in the wars that 
preceded Diaz, it learned nothing new. Its 
credit as a nation was nil, its people were 
torn by disseusions; it had no place in the 
comity of nations; its leaders were little 
better than the thieving barons of Europe 
in feudal times. This condition lasted un- 
til a strong man, with a splendid grasp of 
affairs, with an iron hand and an execu- 
tive ability so remarkable that it has been 
the wonder of the modern world, took hold 
of things. 

The story of the finances of Mexico 
is interwoven with that of intercommuni- 
cation and railroad development. It is 
the best exemplification of the phenomena] 
ability of the Great Constructor and ruler 
of Mexico, Porfirio Diaz, and so the story 
follows. , 





THE FINANCES OF MEXICO 





Michel Chevalier, the historian, wrote thus in 1870: “Notwithstanding the } 
enormous advantages presented by her natural resources and the important geo- | 
graphical position which she occupies between the Atlantic and the Pacific, Mex- 
ico, owing to her unsettled government, and the consequent insecurity of life and 
property, has shown a retrograde movement in regard to commerce since the estab- 
lishment of her independence; and the annual value of her trade is now estimated 
at only about sia or seven millions sterling. The precious metals, it is estimated, 
constitute nearly nine-tenths of the exports, the remainder being made up by pro- |, 
ductions of the soil, and industrial products, such as cotton goods, woolens and | 
silks. Soap, gold and silver, lace, cigars and brandy are also exported. * * * The 
financial condition of Mexico has been allowed to fall in such disorder, since the es- 
tablishment of independence, that the expenditures have been continually increas- }, 
ing beyond the receipts. * * * Such indeed is the disorder that it is doubtful if 
reliable figures could be obtained anywhere. * * * A printed estimate for the year 
1856 gives the receipts at five hundred thousand dollars and the expenditures at 
$13,126,239 ; thus marking an enormous deficit. * * * The National debt in 1865 
amounted to $317,257,250, no portion of which is recognized by the actual Govern- 
ment, except about thirty-three million dollars, six per cent internal Mexican debt, 
the interest on which has not been paid for many years. The amount due the 
French for war expenses amounts to about fifty-eight million dollars.” 











ONSIEUR Chevalier, after described in the following article gave but 


the gentle manner of the his- 

torian and lexicographer, was 

putting the situation mildly 
before his readers. He could not have had 
a very clear idea of the subject, as it was 
an impossibility for any one outside of 
Mexico to grasp the correct idea of the 
anarchy and imbecility in the saddle pre- 
ceding the advent of Diaz in his first four 
years of public service as President of 
Mexico. 

Clearly, this condition was one of bar- 
barism. Fratricidal wars, vengeances and 
reprisals were the order,of the day and 
hour; one Government succeeded another, 
and the financial condition grew worse and 
worse until it seemed impossible to avoid 
a general national bankruptcy. 

A man of ideas was needed, and the first 
move in the right direction was made in 
following out the policy of General Diaz 
of opening new means of communication, 
the building of railroads, according to a 
well matured plan. While the conditions 


little hope for prosperity of any kind for 
Mexico, the first term of President Diaz 
showed a very marked economic movement 
in betterment. I do not desire to burden 
this article with statistical notes, and will 
limit myself to three tables, the first of 
which follows, and which shows the num- 
ber of passengers carried and the freight 
transported for a period of years, during 
which the Great Constructor worked with 
might and main to bring about a _ re- 
generation of his countrymen: 


Tons 
132,915 
158,930 
172,496 
199,011 
249,552 
Of course, there was a_ stimulating 
movement all along the line as a result of 
that in the railroad development in the 
country, and the telegraph and postal ser- 


Passengers 
4,281,327 


Year—- 


5,913,654 
7,183,499 
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vice was so improved as to make means 
of intercommunication as facile as in 
other countries, at that period, excepting, 
of course, the old and more settled parts 
of Europe. 

These activities, in turn stimulated 
larger and more profitable commercial 
transactions, suggesting all sorts of inter- 
national interchange and the opening of 
new trade relations, as will be seen by 
the following most interesting and satis- 
factory report on the foreign commerce 
during the first four years of the Diaz in- 
cumbency : 


Years Value 

SE set evvlaSaws souls ace $29,285,659 
SEED Sa. ccduniene tesatelaue $29,891,177 
SE wddn eek <a tedsanal $32,663,554 
EE: | dovtind bd hada'e waeok $29,928,697 


I have been unable to find any data re- 
garding importations for the same period 
of years; at least none that could be said 
to be exact, or based on Government re- 


- ports, but, according to Don Matias Ro- 


mero, one of the most eminent financiers 
of the world and a Mexican who is recog- 
nized as an authority, and who was the 
first to make a practical application of 
finance as an exact science, in Mexico, in 
its fiscal administration, we find that the 
importations from 1877 to 1878 were in 
amount $21,462,621, and from 1880 to 
1881, $23,000,000. 

Repressing with a vigorous hand the 
Governmental anarchy, recognizing nei- 
ther friend or foe, and with favors toward 
none, with the idea, first, of pacification, 
by conciliation or by force; secondly, the 
establishment of a permanent peace be- 
cause of a solid base, sparing no method 
even to the most coercive, to the end that 
the country might develop its potential 
energies, that the chronic revolutions: 
might be avoided, that the dissensions 
tearing the very vitals of the various 
States might be brought to an end, Diaz 
labored. 

In every direction the energies of the 
people were bent to discover and foster the 
germs of organization to the end that 
anarchy might be killed and society on a 
civilized basis be established. The spirit 
of enterprise and initiative was launched, 
and the people seemed to react against the 
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conditions that had brought one of the 
most fecund lands to the verge of hope- 
less bankruptcy and moral degeneracy. It 
it a most interesting study. The dry 
documents, the parchment records all tell 
the story of a man who undertook the 
work of national regeneration with a full 
knowledge of the situation, and who con- 
tinued at the labor, through good and bad 
fortune, with profound perspicacity and 
a clarity of political vision that is abso- 
lutely astounding. 

The financial system of any nation is 
naturally connected and interdependent on 
the economic prosperity of the country. 
As soon as the policy of honorable dealing 
with creditors, inaugurated by General 
Diaz, began to show itself in an attempt 
at solvency due to the regeneration meas- 
ures, the condition of the people began to 
improve, and it is undoubtedly true that 
the first step in the awakening of Mexico 
was taken in the first administration of 
President Diaz. Those were four strenu- 
ous years. This transformation had been 
unforeseen except by the Great Construc- 
tor, and the repetition of the establish- 
ment of rapid means of communication 
undoubtedly helped much in the stimulat- 
ing of a confidence long pessimistic as to 
the honesty of Government officials or of 
the truth of governmental promises to 
pay. The probity of the government itself 
was soon so firmly established that it 
seemed impossible that any one should 
doubt its solvency. In addition, a rigid 
discipline had established a peace that 
seemed to promise a long life to the Re- 
public. 

Great treasure from foreign sources 
came into the country, with a view to ex- 
ploiting the riches of the land, in every 
direction. The benign climate attracted 
men of means from everywhere. Com- 
merce revived, and its enterprises were 
doubled and quadrupled, under infinite 
forms of production and protection indus- 
try prospered. The Mexican nation had, 
it seemed, taken its place on an equal 
footing among the great people of the 
earth. 

To get an idea of this immense work of 
redemption it is necessary to recollect that 
for a half century ‘after the ties connect- 
ing Spain and Mexico had been broken, 
there was not one moment in which the 
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nation had respite or leisure to reconstruct 
or to found some sort of durable political 
regimen. The whole country seemed fated 
to be plunged in sorrow, all of its strength, 
all of its young manhood was wasted in 
civil contentions and bloody feudal wars ; 
there were constant and sanguinary out- 
breaks among the partisans of varied opin- 
ion, the advent of the one into power was 
followed shortly by the advent of another, 
and this brought about a constantly chang- 
ing and deplorably unstable form of ex- 
perimental Government, and a consequent 
misery among the populace. The triumphs 
and successful vengeances of one or an- 
other party succeeded each the other with 
vertiginous rapidity. 

These were the conditions that each suc- 
ceeding president might expect to face 
after he had been but a few days es- 
tablished in the executive chair. Bands 
of revolutionists over-ran the country and 
hathed it in fire and blood; they sacked 
property, placed imposts and taxes upon 
the populations, and such were these ex- 
traordinary taxes that they very soon ex- 
hausted the resources of the nation. In a 
word, all the natural energy of the people 
was atrophied. 

This was an abnormal situation, con- 
tinually changing for the worse, and re- 
flecting in a most sinister manner on the 
financial administration. It was impos- 
sible to count on a regular income from 
taxation for the mere purposes of running 
the Government, and, in the midst of this 
general ruin, the recourse wag had to ex- 
pedients more or less savory to provide 
funds to suffice momentarily for the needs 
of the treasury. The income of the treas- 
ury was nil, or practically so, owing to the 
continual agitation and the lack of con- 
fidence consequent thereon, and this was 
followed by scandalous deficiencies. 

As a natural consequence there were in 
the business world innumerable bankrupt- 
cies, and these scanty means of subsistence 
brought about the recourse to the most 
usurious loans; there was an interminable 
series of pacts with foreign money princes 
on terms that would have bankrupted the 
tichest country in all Europe. The for- 
eigners, taking advantage of the condi- 
tions, imposed payment, through tripar- 
tite alliances, and essayed to overthrow 
the autonomy of the Republic of Mexico. 


Beate 

This was, more, or less, the condition of 
affairs when General Diaz began his great 
work of regeneration. 

It is a most difficult task, in the space 
permitted me, to narrate the various steps 
by which the Republic of Mexico was fin- 
ally placed in a proper light before the 
world, and actually rescued from barbar- 
ism. The first four years were the awak- 
ening, the peep of a pewling child first 
feeling the coming of adult strength, as- 
serting itself and earning the respect of 
school fellows. That is an analogous con- 
dition. But it was not to be a develop- 
ment, an awakening, without the attend- 
ant ills of childhood. 

General Diaz desired, in order to regu- 
larize the income of the Government, to 
perfect a Governmental organization; he 
must re-establish peace in all perturbed 
districts; he must put a stay to the causes 
that brought about national depression. 
The nation must be liberated from _ its 
chronic anxiety, the depredations must be 
stopped, to the end that the husbandman 
might draw the riches from the virgin soil 
of the land. He brought order out of 
chaos. The revolutionary spirit was curbed, 
works were commenced that would allow 
the extension of legitimate ambitions for 
betterment by the people; new means of. 
communicating from one part of the Re- 
public to the other were devised, and the 
realization commenced ; the conquering of 
great distances and mountains, the re- 
moval of obstacles to free interchange 
gave a stimulus to the nation that pro- 
pelled it a long way along the road to 
prosperity. This was the preliminary pol- 
icy of President Diaz, and all through this 
laborious work the underlying idea was 
that of est.“ ishing from one end of the 
Republic to the other a well thought out 
railroad system. He was face to face with 
a problem of almost impossible solution, 
for in every direction that he turned for 
help, in the extremity in which he had 
found the nation, he was confronted with 
the fact that any attempt at drawing 
financial assistance by taxation or other- 
wise, in the furtherance-of his plan, meant 
a weakening of the financial structure. The 
nation had been practically sapped by its 
rulers. He could not expend any particu- 
lar sum in any direction without feeling 
a loss or losses in another. The only ele- 
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ment that went to save the situation, and 
that gradually and slowly made for the 
better was the confidence reposed in the 
Government by the commercial and mer- 
cantile classes, who were the first to feel 
the benefits conferred by an effectual stop 
put to the revolutionary element. 

The integrity and honesty of purpose 
of the Government was firmly established 
in the minds of the financiers of foreign 
nations by President Diaz, by his meeting 
the debts contracted by his predecessors. 
From the beginning of his administration 
there never was any attempt made to 
avoid the terrible debts incurred in the 
various attempts of incapables to stave 
off national bankruptcy. 

General Diaz dealt with the matters of 
the public debt contracted in the name of 
the nation with the same ability and en- 
ergy that he had displayed in putting an 
effectual stop to the revolutionary bands 
that had pillaged the country. From: the 
beginning of his administration the idea 
was to give the world at large notice that 
Mexico was as honorable in her dealings 
as any nation on earth, and it was but a 
short time when other nations acknowl- 
edged the fact, and the good repute of the 
Southern Republic bade fair to be estab- 
lished on a strong and durable base. Steps 
were taken to pay promptly the employees 
of the public service, a practice hitherto 
almost unheard of in Mexican affairs. 

The Government also began scrupulous 
payment of the debts contracted toward 
citizens of the United States during the 
civil disturbances. The crowning triumph 
of these first four years of administration 
by Diaz was the amortization by one mil- 
lion of the public debt. 

Such was the record, rich in perform- 
ance and promise, when General Diaz was 
succeeded by General Manuel Gomez. Un- 
fortunately for this individual, the rec- 
ords show no continuation of such fidelity 
to the service of his country, show no such 
ability and no such appreciation of what 
constitutes a rectitude of conduct. On 
the contrary, scarcely had the reins of 
Government passed into his hand than he 
by his acts began to endanger the work 
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of regeneration initiated by his predeces- 
sor. Matters went to the bad generally, 
and it was because of promiscuous private 
and public bankruptcy and governmental 
disgrace that General Diaz was recalled to 
office. Once again in harness, and once 
again face to face with the gravest possi- 
ble dangers to the people and the nation. 

Here is a message rendered in Decem- 
ber, 1888, which gives a very fair idea of 
conditions upon the advent of General 
Diaz for his second term. Well might he 
have recoiled. ‘The fact of the matter is, 
that this man has never economized his 
brain or his blood in the service of his 
country, and, called to power by the coun- 
try’s evident dolor in extremity, he cheer- 
fully buckled to the task: 

“The proper management of finances 
is a condition of such nature that without 
such proper management no guarantee 
may be given of a continued or secure ad- 
ministration of public affairs. The grave 
difficulties with which the executive finds 
himself face to face, at the inception of 
his administration, as well as the efforts 
made to bring order in a branch of the 
public service that is so important to the 
welfare of the nation, may best be appre- 
ciated by a review of what follows: The 
debt on the part of the Government to the 
Banco Nacional, the Hipotecario and the 
Monte de Piedad banks, on the first of De- 
cember, 1884, amounted to $10,751,- 
015.95. To meet these obligations strictly 
according to the letter of the contract, and 
including as well those that are owing to 
individuals, it was thought fit to pledge 
the income from the customs, and the ex- 
tremity was such that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment found itself in a condition where 
only 12.63 per cent of this source of rev- 
enue was to be had to pay the wages of the 
customs officers and employees, and noth- 
ing at all available to pay the ordinary 


‘running expenses, outside of wages, con- 


nected with the customs offices. As an ad- 
ditional guarantee, the Banco Nacional 
had had given to it all the revenue of the 
Federal District, one of the most import- 
ant sources of revenue of the Govern- 
ment.” 





MAKING A FRESH START 


THE LONG PEACE 





President James Buchanan, in his second annual message, said, among other 
things, about Mexico: “No American citizen can now visit Mexico on lawful busi- 
ness without imminent danger to his person and property. * * * Mezico has been 
in an almost constant state of revolution since it achieved its independence. One 
military leader after another has usurped the Government in rapid succession. * * 
The successive Governments have afforded no adequate protection, either to Mezi- 
can citizens or to foreign residents, against lawless violence. * * * A civil war has 
been raging between the central Government and the party or parties that maintain 
the Constitution. * * * The fortunes of war are constantly changing. Meanwhile 
the most reprehensible means are exerted by both parties to extort money from for- 
eigners, as well as natives, to carry on this ruinous contest. The truth is, that this 
country, blessed with a productive soil and a benign climate, has been reduced by 
civil dissension to a condition of almost helpless anarchy and imbecility. It would 
be vain for this Government to attempt to enforce payment in money of the claims 
of American citizens, now amounting to more than ten million dollars, against Mex- 





ico, because she is destitute of all pecuniary means to satisfy these demands.” 








HE RETROGRESSION under 


Gomez seemed fatal, but Gen- 


eral Diaz’ vigorous handling not 

only stemmed the tide, but, as- 
tounding as it may seem, gave to affairs 
an almost immediate turn for the better, 
such was the confidence of all in his great 
ability. Not only was he able to re-estab- 
lish the sources of income of the treasury, 
but he almost immediately succeeded in 
quenching the activities of the revolution- 
ary bands, who were protesting in all 
directions against the inconsiderate, rash 
and costly administration of Genera] Go- 
mez. One of the first steps of the execu- 
tive was taken in a recognition of the 
claims made by England, although this 
action bade fair to give rise to a revolu- 
tion, and did not meet with approval by 
any of the other leaders. Although an 
honorable measure, it did not seem to meet 
with approval, but with the idea of re-es- 
tablishing a credit at home and abroad, 
Generai Diaz, recognizing the rights of 
creditor and debtor, followed the honor- 
able course. In the face of the vehement 
opposition of the Mexican Congress, the 
leaders and the press, Diaz signed the fam- 
ous law of the 22d of June, 1885, recog- 


This was a case 


nizing the foreign debt. 
of unheard-of temerity, and it was with 
bated breath that all awaited the result 


of his action. A most surprising thing 
happened. Every one comprehended the 
action of the Government and all approved 
it as honorable. Almost immediately the 
prestige of General Diaz was recovered, 
and there has been no wane. The effect 
of the means of salvation adopted was al- 
most immediate, the nation was born 
again, and the march of civilization be- 
gan. The creditors at home, fully under- 
standing the situation, not only were will- 
ing to extend the time for payment, but 
in many instances reduced their demands, 
while in others many offers of new loans 
were made and in some instances accepted. 

With this new-found strength and the 
approval of all, General Diaz could turn 
his attention to his vast plan of regenera- 
tion. Let us, therefore, review as rapidly 
as possible the evolution from barbarism 
to the ways of civilization. 

The first step to provide for the pay- 
ment of the Mexican debt was taken, ac- 
cording to the law of the 22d of June, 
1885, when a convention of the creditors 
was held in London in the year 1886. A 
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loan of ten and a half million pounds ster- 
ling at 6 per cent per annum sufficed to 
cover a part of the floating debt and to 
care for some of the more indispensable 
costs of Government. In 1890 another 
loan was made of six millions sterling to 
pay the subsidies to railroads, and, as be- 
fore, to help pay part of the floating debt 
and to discharge the presumed fiscal 
charges. This same year of 1890 another 
loan was contracted to suffice for the re- 
construction and completion of the Tehu- 
antepec railroad. This was in amount 
two millions sterling. 

Without sequestration, this condition of 
being a perpetual debtor was untenable, so 
much the more so as the responsibilities 
and the necessities were continually on 
the increase, forced upon the Government 
by the stimulus it had itself given to a 
civilization that was kept going through 
suggestion and strong initiative. It be- 
came absolutely necessary to break the 
galling chains, to re-organize upon some 
more solid base the system of national 


. finance, to establish an unrestricted, natu- 
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Teatro Nacional, Mexico. The great National Theatre of Mexico, Mexican City. 


The architect’s design. 


ral and free play of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the national income, and 
moreover to lay aside economies for some 
unlooked-for emeizency. It was known 
that this condition of paying rigidly as to 
amount and as to time could not endure 
unless other steps were taken, and that 
such good repute might disappear in a 
moment if brought face to face with a 
crisis in the financial world, of even a 
momentary duration. 

And such was the case, for now occurred 
two grave events. The first of these was 
the crisis caused by a successive loss of 
crops. The second was caused by the sud- 
den and unexpected lowering of the value 
of silver. 

The first of these two events caused 
a great contraction in all mercantile 
transactions, while in other directions, 
such as the stamp tax and in exports and 
imports the Government suffered. The 
reduction in the price of silver affected 
Mexico most seriously, as it had always 
been a country producing a great quan- 
tity of the white metal. Here was, then, a 
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notable reduction of all manner of in- 
come. 

As a result of the readjustment of the 
tmoney tandard in which Mexico suffered 
much loss, the Government treasury re- 
ported a deficiency for the year 1892-3 of 
$6,157,085, and apparently the nation 
was once again face to face with bank- 
ruptey. Herein, indeed, was a black per- 
spective. The public voice clamored for 
a sust ncn of payment of the public 
debt, :o obtain a lowering of imposts. Such 
counsel was undoubtedly pernicious, car- 
rying out the public wish might entail a 
loss of all reputation so laboriously ac- 
quired, the govd faith of tne Republic was 
in the balance, the closing up of all credit 
was imminent, and yet some sort of ac- 
tion seemed necessaly. 

Presently the panic became so wide- 
spread that the Mexican Government had 
to take measures to put a ctop to the bad 
state of affairs. Three means to an end 
were adopted. One was a revision of all 
imposts, the increase of such where it 
would not be a too severe burden, and the 
creation of new taxes as a source of in- 
come. 

In many instances the taxes were re- 
duced, and while new ones were created, 
these were imposed on interests that could 
stand the strain. The last and most ef- 
fective means of revenue creating medi- 
ums adopted was that of well-thought-of 
reforms, and economy in Governmental 
administration. Several of the new im- 
posts were rooted as a charge on the ex- 


portation of such articles as coffee, hene- 
quen and printed calicos. Means of in- 
come were proportioned. on the various 
States in the Union, and as an instance 
of the efficacy of the new system, without 
apparently increasing the burdens of the 
people, the Federal District contribution 
increased the national income almost im- 
mediately by 25 to 30 per cent. Based on 
this was contracted a loan of six hundred 
thousand sterling toward the sinking 
fund in amortization of the floating debt, 
providing for the deficiencies of the past. 
There was also negotiated a further loan 
of two million six hundred thousand dol- 
lars to provide for the internal debt, and 
finally two hundred and sixty-seven thou- 
sand five hundred sterling was provided 
with which to meet various and most im- 
portant demands. 

In addition to the sums above provided 
through the new means of national in- 
come, the same reformatory measures 
were so efficacious as to create an excess of 
$21,728,000 with which to maintain the 
financial equilibrium, and for the first 
time in the history of the country, it was 
firmly placed on a financial base that no 
crisis may shake. The following table, 
the last one that I shall ask my indulgent 
friends to read in this article, is most im- 
pressive and shows the continual advance 
of the income over disbursements, show- 
ing a balance in favor of the exchequer 
that is an eloquent testimonial as to the 
management of this country being in most 
able hands: 





Income 


$50,521,470.42 
51,500,628.75 
52,697,984.55 
60,139,212.84 
ured pees .. 64,261,076.39 
62,998,804.63 
66,147,048.72 
76,023,416.11 
86,473,800.94 
92,083,886.66 
101,972,623.70 
114,286,122.05 
111,771,867.68 
98.775,510.79 


Years— 
1895-96 
1896-97 
1897-98 
1898-99 
1899-90 
1900-01 

1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 





Balance 


$5,451,347.29 
3,170,123.50 
882,698.89 
6,639,670.90 
6,316,388.54 
3,575,798.88 
3,065,534.99 
7,800,893.91 
10,092,157.72 


Disbursement 


$45,070,128.13 
48,330,505.25 
51,815,285.66 
53,499,541.94 
57,944,687.85 
~ 59,423,005.75 
63,081,513.73 
68,222,522.20 
76,381,643.22 


79,152,795.80 
79,466,911.68 
85,076,640.51 
93,177,441.17 
92,967,393.31 


12,931,090.86 


22,505,712.02 


29,209,481.54 
18,594,426.51 
5,808,117.48 
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Governor T’'eodoro A. Dehesa, of the 
State of Vera Cruz. Governor Dehesa is 
‘ one of the ablest of the Governors of the 
States of Meaxico. He has extended and 


improved the school system of the State 
of Vera Cruz, and is responsible for the 
great advancement of that State. 


To summarize what has gone before: 
the income of the exchequer is not only 
fixed in a firm manner, but its manage- 
ment is such that it has met with the ap- 
proval and admiration of all other nations ; 
it has not only met all claims made upon 
it, but it has a balance in hand; its in- 
come is always greater than its disburse- 
ment, the reserve is constantly larger, 
magnificent public works have been ini- 
tiated and carried to a completion 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land; all this without increasing the bur- 


dens of the people; the system of taxation 
is a just one, and is administered with 
greater equity than is that of countries 
boasting a much older civilization, and I 
will say, in conclusion, that the finances 
of Mexico are in excellent shape and that 
for solidity, elasticity and ability to stand 
a crisis will compare more than favorably 
with those of any country in the civilized 
world. 

This is the piece de resistance in my ar- 
gument against the charge of barbarism 
flung at wholesale at the citizens of a sis- 
ter nation. The man at the helm, the 
men in office, the whole governing body 
of Mexico, will compare with that of any 
nation, and, indeed, I doubt most serious- 
ly, after an extended acquaintance with 
men who rule, from the Orient to the Oc- 
cident, if, in all my experience, I have 
ever studied a cabinet that would favor- 
ably compare with the group at the head 
of things in Mexico. 

In some so-called more liberal countries, 
statesmen are drawn from corner groceries 
or groggeries ; in others it is the fashion to 
inherit the diplomat or the ruler, and, in 
others, these favored individuals are God 
given. I prefer the Mexican brand, where 
their statesmen are educated to the task, 
and where they do not graduate to the 
presidential cabinet, or as advisors of 
worth, from ward saloons or because of 
any gift from God or heredity. 

This closes my story of Mexico’s con- 
quest of Mexico, the first chapter in 
Mexico’s awakening. ‘The magazine for 
this month is simply an object lesson to 
those who would know. Many would 
rather remain unconvinced, or would pre- 
fer the romancists’ recital of wrongs and 
oppression to that of truth, optimism and 
uplift. I have no quarrel with such, but 
T deprecate their taste. 





THE TRAMWAY AND POWER SYSTEM IN 
MEXICO CITY. AND THE FEDERAL 
DISTRICT 


BY CLARENCE E. FERGURSON 





The District in which Mezico City is situated is probably the best governed muni- 
cipality and aggregation of municipalities in any country on earth. It has the best 
police system, the very best lighting system, the cleanest streets, and the best tram- 
ways system of any city on the American Continent. Mr. Ferguson has been to some 
pains in the preparation of an article that should command attention from the 
captains of industry to the worker in the ranks. In making a study of the manage 
ment of this great plant, Mr. Ferguson points out that all of the workmen are Mezi- 
cans, developed into expert mechanics and operators under the tutelage of three or 
four Americans. The entire shop force, engaged in work not only as regards the 
making of tram cars, but as to the mechanical and other necessities of the immense 
Nexaca water power plant (see April Overland), is extraordinarily capable, and 
it is farther noteworthy that these men are quite as intelligent and apparently much 
more content and better cared for than workmen engaged in the same callings in 
the United States of America. Strikes are unknown, and there is no ever-rising 
schedule of wage. The result is that the cost of the necessities remains the same. 
Generally speaking, the workingmen and women of Mezico are a less turbulent, less 
restless and more contented people than those similarly situated in almost any other 
country. But that is another story. The advantages offered the working force by 
the tramways system of the City of Mexico are such that few, if any, companies in 
the United States may boast of, and are indicative of a more thoughtful humanily 
in dealing with the semi-professtonal laboring element. 











EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
HILE THE underlying prin- 
ciples of street railroad op- 
eration give us many points 
of similarity in practically 


all parts of the world, conditions in for- 
eign countries necessitate, at times, radi- 
cal departures from established customs 
of companies operating in this country. 

We have, in our previous issues, ex- 
plained street railroad practice in Oriental 
countries, and the object of the present ar- 
ticle is to give to our readers the system 
of our southerly sister nation, Mexico, 
especially applying to the magnificent 
street railway system in the capital of the 
Southern Republic. 


The first street railway in Mexico was - 
established in the year 1856, the system 
at that time consisting of two or three cars 
drawn by mules, which were operated from 
the central portion of the city through the 
business and residential sections, the en- 
tire round trip requiring about twenty 
minutes. Gradually, as the growth of the 
city warranted, additional lines were 
placed in operation. These properties 
were independent concerns, and in the 
year 1883 a consolidation of all street car 
interests was effected, and a new company 
organized, which was called “Ferrocarriles 
del Distrito Federal,” which, translated, 
means “Federal District Railways.” This 
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company made several extensions and ob- 
tained from the Government a new conces- 
sion giving it the right to operate street 
cars in the Federal District for 99 years. 

In the year 1900 all the rights that this 
company possessed were acquired by a cor- 
poration organized in Great Britain and 
known as the “Mexican Electric Tramways 
Company.” The new company immedi- 
ately proceeded to reconstruct various 
lines, install power houses, etc., and change 
operations from mule to electric traction. 
A number of new lines were built, and 
extensions also made to existing lines so 
as to reach the outlying districts and keep 
pace with the growth of the city. 

In the early part of 1907 the interests 
of this company passed to a Canadian cor- 
poration, at the head of which was F. 8. 
Pearson, Dr. Sc. This new corporation 


was called the “Mexican Tramways Com- 
pany,” and under this administration, the 
growth of the system has been remarkable. 
New lines have been constructed, reaching 
out to every part of the Federal District. 
‘A contract was entered into between the 
company and the Mexican Light 


and 


Power Company, whereby the latter con- 
cern furnishes power, generated from its 
hydro-electric plant at Necaxa, to the for- 
mer company. This necessitated the es- 
tablishment of sub-stations by, the Tram- 
ways Company, which were erected in 
various parts of the city so as to assure 
an adequate system for the distribution of 
electrical energy. At the present time the 
company has seven of these sub-stations, 
three of which are located in the city 
proper and four in the suburban districts, 
namely: one at Churubusco, another at 
Mixcoac, a third at Xochimilco, and the 
fourth at Tlalnepantla. Also there is a 
portable power station, established in a 


ear which can be moved from point to. 
point in accordance with the necessities » 


of travel.or demands for power upon any 
particular district. The capacity of the 
sub-stations is 10,000 kilowatts. In ad- 
dition to these substations, the company 
has located at Indianilla an auxiliary 
steam-plant, with a kilowatt capacity of 
3250 kilowatt hours, which is only used 
in case of necessity or extraordinary de- 
mands. In addition to these plants there 
is a storage battery located at Indianilla 
as a reserve source of power for the opera- 


tion of fire pumps in connection with a 
very elaborate fire sprinkling system in- 
stalled in all of the company’s buildings. 

The main offices, depots, etc., of the 
company are located at Indianilla, a short 
distance from the center of Mexico City. 
The property of the company at this point 
covers upwards of 15 acres and the car 
barns have a capacity of about 500 cars. 

The shops of the company are also lo- 
cated at this point, and are one of the 
most complete on the North American 
Continent; they are thoroughly equipped 
for the construction of all kinds of cars 
used in passenger, freight, funeral and 
other services of the company. They are 
in charge of a skilled master mechanic 
and a trained corps of assistants. A force 
of upwards of 500 men are employed, all 
of whom are Mexicans, with the exception 
of the master mechanic and his assistant, 
and the class of the work turned out of 
this shop will compare very favorably with 
that of the best car building companies of 
this country. 

In addition to this main depot, the 
company has another depot at San An- 
torio Abad, where 200 additional cars 
may be stored. This latter property is 
used principally for the operation of 
freight service. The main store-rooms of 
the company are also located at Indianilla. 
In addition thereto, however, they have a 
large property covering about six acres, 
located at about one mile from Indianilla, 
where ali heavy material is stored. 

{In track construction the company has 
adopted as a standard for city work 90 lb. 
and 114 lb. steel rails, with steel ties laid 
on a concrete bed, reinforced by expanded 
metal, the lighter rail being used on lines 
where the traffic is not very heavy, while 
on ali principal streets and lines over 
which large suburban trains are operated 
the 114 lb. steel is used, with curves and 
switches correspondingly heavy. All sub- 
urban lines are constructed with 70 lb. 
steel, A. S. C. E. section laid on creosoted 
wooden ties with bearing plates and bal- 
lasted with rock. 

For the purpose of securing a constant 
and cheap supply of rock for its various 
building purposes, and also for track bal- 
last the company owns and operates a 
large stone quarry, located at a conven- 
ient suburban peint called Santa Ursula, 
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Don Licenciado Rafael Reyes Spindola, 
editor of the “Imparcial.” Mr. Spin- 
dola 1s one of the leaders of thought in 
Mexico. His daily newspaper is energeti- 


cally managed and without the stain of 
yellowness. 


the rock being a lava composition caused 
by an eruption of Mount Ajusco some 
thousand or more years ago. 

The number of men employed in the 
track and building departments varies 
quite naturally in accordance with the 
amount of construction work the company 
is doing. On account of the large amount 
of construction work that they are doing 
at present, the company is employing about 
1500 men. 

In the city, overhead line construction 
consists of steel poles and 000 wire, and 
suburban lines are constructed with creo- 
soted pine poles, the size of the wire be- 
ing the same. ‘ 

At the present time the company uses 
in its various services 617 cars, which are 
divided as follows: 250 electric passenger 
motors; 85 passenger trail cars; 68 pas- 
senger mule cars; 71 funeral cars; 135 
freight cars, and 8 special cars. 

The company has in operation 159 
miles of electric track, equipped with elec- 
trie trolleys, and 23 miles of track with 
animal traction, making a total of 182 


miles, exclusive of freight sidings into 
quarries, factories, etc. 

The plans of the company for the pres- 
ent year call for the construction of one 
or two extensions to existing city lines, in 
order to furnish additional transportation 
facilities to parts of the city that have 
quite recently developed considerably, and 
at this time show prospects of such future 
growth as to warrant that they have better 
service than heretofore. These extensions 
will probably add five or six miles to the 
mileage above given for electric traction. 

The operating system of the company is 
composed of 40 different lines or routes, 
of which 35 are electric traction and 5 are 
mule lines. The latter are operated from 
a point at which the electric line termi- 
nates and extends to districts which, until 
quite recently, had not shown sufficient de- 
velopment to warrant the extension of the 
electric lines, but now that the financial 
situation has improved considerably and 
building operations are extensive in all 
parts of the city, these sections are show- 
ing a very favorable increase, and it is 
the intention of the company to convert 
these to electricity within the next 
eighteen months. 

With very few exceptions the city lines 
use one street on outbound trips and an- 
other parallel to it.on inbound trips. Sub- 
urban and interurban lines are operated 
over ‘a private, fenced-in right of way for 
the entire distance of each line. This 
private right of way now amounts to 46 
miles. 

Located in the heart of the business 
section of the city is a central plaza or 
park, called the Zocalo, the correct name 
of which, however, is Constitutional 
Plaza. It covers an area of about six 
acres, on the east side of which is the 
National Palace, while on the north side 
is the world-renowned cathedral, and on 
the south the Municipal] buildings. On 
each of the four sides of this plaza the 
company has laid its tracks and practi- 
cally all lines of cars start from this 
central point and radiate in every direc- 
tion throughout the business and residen- 
tial sections of the city and outlying dis- 
tricts, and from their outer terminals re- 
turn again to this central starting point. 
This system is especially gratifying to the 
tourists, of whom there are always a large 
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number in the city, as they seem to make 
it a practice to become acquainted with 
the location of the Plaza and use it as 
a landmark in order to find their way 
around the city. 

Mexico is attracting considerable at- 
tention from the tourist at the present, 
and owing to the equable climate of the 
capital, the mean temperature varying 
very little the entire year, the hotels are 
always filled with travelers who leave their 
homes in order to escape the extremes of 
northern climatic changes, for despite the 
fact that Mexico is in the tropics, there 
is never any excessive heat in the City of 
Mexico; the days are warm, not hot, and 
the nights are always cool. 

The intervals between cars during the 
greater part of the day on the different city 
lines vary from three to six minutes, de- 
pending on the amount of travel on the re- 
spective lines. These headways are main- 
tained from 7:30 a. m. to 8 p. m., after 
which hour the schedule gradually length- 
_ens—no owl cars are operated, but on 
nearly all the city lines service is kept up 
until 2 a. m. On suburban and interur- 
ban lines the service is less frequent, al- 
though some are operated on as close a 
schedule as six minutes, more at ten min- 
utes, and others at 20 minutes, 40 minutes 
and one hour, depending on the distance 
and travel. Service is kept up on most 
of these lines until 1:30 a.-m., and the 
first car from the outer terminal starts 
at 5 a.m. For the convenience of its em- 
ployees who reside at some distance from 
the depot special early morning cars are 
operated. 

On ali city lines a special type of double 
truck car, seating 36 passengers, is used. 
These cars are equipped with two G. E. 
70 motors and type K. 11 A controller. 
The fare on these lines is 6 cents, Mexican 
currency. The service on suburban and 
interurban lines consists of a first-class 
motor car pulling a second class trail car. 
The seating capacity of the motor is 56 
passengers. It is 48 feet 6 inches, over 
all, has four G. E. 87 motors and type M 
multiple unit control. The second class 
trail car is 43 feet 8 in. over all; is 
equipped with longitudinal seats, and in 
the front part of the car is an apartment 
for parcels and express matter. The fare 
prices on first class cars vary from 10 


cents to 40 cents, Mexican currency, being 
at the rate of two cents per kilometer, de- 
pending on the distance from the center, 
and on a second class car it is usually about 
60 per cent of the first-class fare for the 
same distance. In the compartment of the 
second class car, where packages, parcels 
and express matter are carried, a charge 
is made tor packages depending upon the 
size of the package, and is based upon the 
second class fare for the distance. 

In order to build up and encourage the 
growth of the suburban towns, the com- 
pany, some years ago, established a sys- 
tem of monthly tickets which they call 
“abonos.” These entitle the holder to 
make five trips a day between the center 
of the city and the point to which the 
ticket is valid. There are first class month- 
ly tickets and second class monthly tickets 
which entitles the holder to ride in either 
first or second class cars, with the advan- 
tage to holders of first class monthly 
tickets that they have the privilege of rid- 
ing in either first or second class cars ac- 
cording to their desires. ‘The price at 
which these tickets are sold varies in ac- 
cordance with the distance from the city, 
and ranges, for first class monthly tickets, 
from $4.50 to $10 Mexican currency, while 
the second class monthly tickets are sold 
at prices ranging from $2.50 to $6.50 
Mexican currency. They. are good only 
for the month for which they are issued, 
and can only be used by the person whose 
name is written on the face of the ticket. 
On nearly all suburban lines, express 
trains are operated in addition to the regu- 
lar schedule trains. These trains make 
regular morning trips, leaving the outer 
terminals at such hours as will allow resi- 
dents of suburban towns to arrive at their 
offices before opening hours. They also 
make outbound trips from the center, leav- 
ing the principal plaza at 1 p. m. and a 
few minutes thereafter, so as to permit 
of the suburban resident going to his 
home for dinner. Return trips are like- 
wise made so as to arrive at the plaza 
shortly before 3 p. m., and outbound trips 
are again made in the evening just at 
closing hours. 

These trains stop only at certain adver- 
tised stations, and a speed of 40 miles an 
hour is maintained. No extra fare is 
charged on these trains, and the regular 
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monthly tickets are accepted for passage 
provided they are valid on the line. This 
system of express train service and month- 
ly tickets is, more than anything else, the 
cause of the building up and rapid growth 
of the suburban sections around the City 
of Mexico, as by means of these great ad- 
vantages a business man can reside at a 
considerable distance from the business 
section and be enabled to go to or from his 
home as quickly, if not more quickly, than 
a person living in the residential section 
of the city, and generally at a cost slightly 
less than the outlay required on the city 
lines for the same number of trips. It 
seems to be the policy of the company to 
accommodate as much as possible subur- 
ban residerts and encourage the growth 
and building up of suburban districts. 
The conditions of travel in Mexico are 
radically different from what we are ac- 
customed to in the United States, for, 
whereas here we have but two business 
rushes, one in the morning, the other at 
night, they have four: one in the morning, 
two at noon, and one at night. The City 
of Mexico is in the tropics, and its inhabi- 


tants, like all tropical peoples, like their 
noon hour rest (called there “siesta”) and 


all business ceases from 1 to3 p.m. This 
quite naturally creates additional business 
for the railroad company, and is also, inci- 
dentally, the reason for maintaining a 
short headway on all lines during the 
greater part of the day. Contrary to ex- 
pectation, the heaviest riding months of 
the year are those of the rainy season, or, 
say, June, July, August and September. 
During these months it is usually pleasant 
in the morning, and, as a rule, rainy in 
the afternoon and evenings. 

The company has found by experience 
that fare registers are not practical in so 
far as their system is concerned, and con- 
sequently no registers are used, but in 
place of these they have established a 
ticket system whereby the conductor, upon 
payment of the fare, hands the passenger 
a ticket showing the line upon which it is 
issued, the point to which it is valid and 
the amount of fare paid; each ticket is 
numbered. consecutively in accordance with 
fare prices. In addition to the conductor, 
each car has an inspector or car auditor, 
who rides over the greater part of the line 
with the car, and it is his duty to check 


each ticket, see that it is properly punched, 
is correct as to fare price, and also that no 
attempt is made to ride beyond the desti- 
nation marked thereon without the con- 
ductor collecting for the additional dis- 
tance. 

The operating system of the company 
is divided into four divisions, each of 
which is directly in charge of a division 
superintendent, and he has as his assist- 
ants two men who have the title of “chief 
of division.” The division superintend- 
ents are held responsible for the operation 
of their respective divisions: they must 
see that schedules are maintained, that 
the service is efficient, that subordinates 
are performing their duties, and such 
other duties as naturally pertain to their 
position. 

The most important branch of the com- 
pany’s business outside of its passenger 
service is its freight department, at the 
head of which is a superintendent. This 
department was established a few years 
ago for the purpose of carrying rock from 
the quarries to such places as it might be 
required, and has gradually developed un- 
til at the present time the company has 
in this service 40 per cent of as many 
cars as they are using in the passenger ser- 
vice. Most of the business is carried on 
in carload lots, and besides rock from the 
quarries they are now hauling sand from 
the various sand mines located throughout 
the Federal District, brick from the brick 
factories, wood pulp from steam railroad 
stations to factories, paper from paper 
factories, to consumers and railroad sta- 
tions, and, in fact, every kind of arti- 
cle that is possible to think of in conjunc- 
tion with a freight business, is receiving 
the attention of the company, and every 
effort is being made to extend the business 
wherever possible. Sidings have been 
placed in all of the steam railroad freight 
yards centering in the City of Mexico; also 
into all stone quarries, sand mines, fac- 
tories and any other point where it is pos- 
sible for the company to obtain business. 
Possibly in no city on the North American 
Continent is the fyeight service of an elec- 
tric railroad carried on to the extent that 
it is operated by the Tramways Company 
of Mexico. 

Another service which originated with 
the Tramways Company is the operation 
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of funeral cars. The tracks oi the cum- 
pany reach every cemetery in and around 
the Federal District, and they are pre- 
pared to handle any class of a funeral ser- 
vice that may be required, from the most 
humble to the most elaborate service that 
it is possible to conceive. For this service 
special cars have been constructed with 
a catafalque for carrying the body, and 
leaving a sufficient space on either side for 
flowers, wreaths, etc. The car that carries 
the body is called a “carroza,” and prices 
are based.on the distance to be carried, 
varying from the very cheapest. service 
furnished by the company, $3.75 Mexican 
currency, to the magnificent palace fun- 
eral cars at $150. The prices are based on 
20 kilometers, and should the distance be 
more a corresponding increase is made for 
each additional kilometer. A kilometer is 
about five-eighths of a mile. This, like 


the freight department, is also a special 

department of the company, and is in 

charge of an employee who devotes all of 

_ his time to this particular branch of the 
company’s business. 


Owing to the immense amount of print- 
ing that the company requires for its vari- 
ous purposes—tickets alone amounting to 
upwards of ten millions per month—th 
concluded some three years ago that they 
would operate a special printing depart- 
ment, where all tickets, passes, monthly 
tickets, forms and every other kind of 
printing matter used in the various de- 
partments of the company’s business, could 
be executed. This department is now as 
complete as any printing office of its size 
in the United States, and the work turned 
out would be a credit to any professional 
printer. 

In the main building of the company 
there is a private telephone exchange hav- 
ing connection to all the offices, despatchers 
and important points throughout the sys- 
tem. This switch board has in use up- 
wards of three hundred drops. 

For the convenience of employees, the 
company has established in its main build- 
ing at Indianilla a club room, where they 
have located a library, gymnasium, baths, 
dormitories, a restaurant and barber shops. 
No charge is miade for the use of any of 
these conveniences except for the restau- 
rant, where eatables are dispensed at cost. 
In the library, besides books, periodicals, 


magazines, etc., they have the phono- 
graph, checkers, chess boards, dominoes, 
etc., so that the men while off-duty may 
amuse themselves in such manner as they 
desire. 

Traffic regulations in the City of Mex- 
ico are strictly enforced. All cars are re- 
quired to stop at the near crossing for the 
purpose of receiving or discharging pas- 
sengers. Passengers boarding the car 
must do so by way of the rear platform 
and leave by way of the front. 

The growth of the system during the 
last ten years is best shown by a compari- 
son of the number of passengers carried 
for each year. 

Figures for the year 1900 to 1909 are as 
follows: 

1900, 26,669,888; 1901, 26,709,225; 
1902, 31,132,030; 1903, 36,482,784; 1904, 
42,602,094; 1905, 47,757,440; 1906, 
54,562,725: 1907, 64,623,567; 1908, 70,- 
357,661; 1909, 71,973,390. 

The showing of the company for the 
last two years has been remarkable when 
we take into consideration that the finan- 
cial crisis in the United States in the lat- 
ter part of 1907 was of such world-wide 
importance as to make itself felt in all 
financial centers, and it follows, naturally, 
that a country so dependent upon foreign 
capital for the development of its great 
varied resources should have received a 
very substantial check to its progress 
through the tightening of the purse strings 
in these centers. The wonderful growth of 
this country in recent years under the wise 
administration of President Diaz has been 
a revelation to business men throughout 
the world, and immense amounts of for- 
eign capital, principally from the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and Belgium, have found their 
way to profitable investments in the estab- 
lishment of various industries in this 
country. The prospects at the present 
time are very bright, and capital is again 
finding its way to this wonderful country 
for the purpose of investment. 

A relative comparison for the year 1909 
of the first and second class passengers car- 
ried shows: 52,766,646 first class passen- 
gers; 19,206,744 second-class passengers. 

As before stated, second-class passen- 
gers are carried only on suburban and in- 
terurban lines. 
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The President of the Company, F. S. 
Pearson, Dr. Sc., is a capitalist of inter- 
national influence, heving been for many 
years identified with Tramway and Power 
Companies, and is one of the most import- 
ant personalities in the development vf 
modern Mexico. Dr. Pearson’s interest 
in Mexico are numerous. Besides being 
President of the Tramways Company, he 
is also president of the Mexican Light and 
Power Company, the Mexico Northwest- 
ern Railroad, and the moving spirit in the 
Mexican Steel and Chemical Company. 
In addition to his Mexican interests, Dr. 
Pearson is also president of the Rio Jan- 
eiro Light, Power and Tramways Co., the 
Sao Paulo Tramway, Light & Power Co., 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and is connected with 


many other enterprises of that country. 

The executive and operating officers of 
the Mexico Tramways Company follow: 

President, Dr. F. S. Pearson, New 
York; Vice-President, Miller Lash, To- 
ronto, Canada; Managing Director, R. C. 
Brewtr. Toronto, Canada; General Man- 
ager, Hurro Harrsen, Mexico, D. F.; 
Treasurer, Lloyd Lyon, Mexiw, D. F.; 
Secretary, W. E. Davidson, ‘Toronto, Can- 
ada; Local Secretary, Pediv Mendez y 
Mendez, Mexico, D. F.; Electrical Engi- 
neer, W. H. Fiske, Mexico, D. F.; Civil 
Engineer, V. L. Havens, Mexico, D. F.; 
Purchasing Agent, G. J. Troop, Jr., Mex- 
ico, D. F.; Supervisor of Traffic, W. H. 
Bellamy, Mexico, D. F.; Master Mechanic, 
George C. Murray, Mexico, D. F. 
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BY THE EPICURE 


Mexico!” Go to the office of 
National Railroads, and put 

vourself in touch with that affable and 
competent official, the Industrial Agent. 
He will map you out an itinerary. Mex- 
ico has not known as yet how to capitalize 
most of its most interesting features, and 
it remains for the mere tourist or the 
glohe trotter to ferret out his itinerary and 
gather his information as best he may. . 
The one great drawback to this most 
picturesque and interesting country is the 
hotel service. It is quite generally bad. 
The cooking is for the most part very 
poor, and not at all what good Spanish 
cookery or Mexican cooking really is. This 
is Mexican hotel cooking, a variety of 
Mexican cooking that does not find, in 


—4 HAT IS NOT a difficult ques- 
: tion to answer. “How to See 


many instances, its equal in the humble 
adobe of the Indian. Of course, there are 
exceptions. There are three or four fair 
restaurants in Mexico City. The man who 
will go to Mexico City and put up a 
strictly American hotel and restaurant will 
simply coin money. There are from three 
to five hundred transient Americans who 
are hunting something that is not swim- 
ming in grease or daubed all over with 
mantequilla (butter), and flavored very 
perceptibly with garlic. The food ques- 
tion is the one great drawback to all Mex- 
ico, and as you cannot see Mexico without 
hotels and without eating, that is strong 
reason for knowing just what to do, in 
that respect. I would advise you to live 
in your hotel and eat outside. Find your 
restaurant. There’s Sylvains, Prendes, 
Gambrinus, Gran Restaurant de Paris, 
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and a host of others to choose from. The 
Hote! dei Jardin I found to my liking, 
because the proprietor speaks English, and 
unlike most hotel men in Mexico, he makes 
an attempt to give his guests an equivalent 
for their money. The place is an old con- 
vent remodeled, and is most delightful, 
indeed, as it is quiet and retired, although 
situated in the middle of the city. Its 
garden, with its immense trees, is a con- 
stant source of delight. 

The best service of any encountered 
throughout all of Mexico was at Orizaba, 
where the Hotel de France is charmingly 
clean and well kept. The proprietor un- 
derstands his business. At Vera Cruz, the 
Diligencias is the hotel, as it is the best 
in town, but for no other reason, the best 
being like the conditions at Suez. 

At Oaxaca you will have the Chavez, 
where you will find courteous attention 
and a good table. At Puebla, the Hotel 
de] Pasaje is very clean and quiet, and 
the table is excellent, but these are the ex- 
ceptions in a long list of places where the 
’ main study of the cook seems to be to make 
business for the doctor. 

The Chinaman who keeps the eating 
house on the National Railroad at Tome- 
lin, between Puebla and Oaxaca, does a 
thriving business, as his repute as a cook 
has reached the remotest corners of the 
Republic. He says that the reason the 
Mexican seems high-strung and nervous, 
and the reason for the prevalence of intes- 
tinal disorders, is just grease, plain grease. 

This trip from Puebla to Oaxaca is one 
of the trips you must take, for you would 
not go from Mexico without seeing the 
great church at Puebla or the Church of 
Santo Domingo at Oaxaca, and as the 
Overland Monthly has already, in a_past 
issue, devoted pages to the description of 
the latter, I will not burden you with a 
repetition. 


The cathedral at Puebla is a wonderful 
building. It seems as one of the great 
churches in Europe, at Avignon or Rome. 
One might easily imagine oneself there. 
It is full of remarkably fine paintings, and 
during Holy Week, when I was there, it 
was ful] of interest. 

Another. point that the visitor must not 
omit in his itinerary is Jalapa, the quaint 
and beautiful mountain capital of the 
State of Vera Cruz, and once at Jalapa the 
traveler will never want to leave, as the 
surrounding country is one continual 
round of pleasure. Take the railroad to 
Coatepec and see that pretty village, or 
go on up to the end of the road to the 
falls. At Coatepec and in Jalapa you 
will see the women who are the most beau- 
tiful in all of Mexico. They walk as an 
American woman walks; they hold their 
heads proudly, and they are all of them 
possessed of an education. That explains 
it all. They have less drunkenness and 
more schools than any other State of 
Mexico, and. the culture of the State of 
Vera Cruz centers at Jalapa, the seat of 
Government. The Gran Hotel is your 


place of rest, and at Coatepec there is the 


quaint Coatepec hotel, “The Star of 
Gold,” with its profusion of flowers and 
its birds. 

The scenery between the two places is 
magnificent, and to the man or woman 
who is so inclined, the walk from one 
place to the other is only a matter of 
three or four hours. Start early in the 
morning and arrive at Coatepec in, time 
for lunch. You will see all kinds of land- 
scape, from the thick jungle of the semi- 
tropics to the roHing prairie. You will 
pass through coffee plantations and see 
the ripe red berries on the bough; you 
will see Poinsettia trees twenty and 
thirty feet high as at Orizaba, and you 
may gorge on sweet oranges. 





























The city of Guanajuato, one of the show cities of Mexico. 














Tunnel “Porfirio Diaz,’ Guanajuato. 
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Junction Avenidas Chapultepec 
and Bucareli, showing switch system 
and general cleanliness of streets all 
over Mexico. 


Avenida de los Hombres Ilustres, 
showing new post-office, National 
Theatre under construction, and the 
Alameda. Note clean lines of streets. 
New York system of electroliers. 


The street railways and the streets of Mexico City. A fine railway system, and 


the cleanest strects in the world. 


The Interoceanic route from Mexico 
City to Vera Cruz is most picturesque, 
and while mapping your itinerary, do not 
forget to include a return over this line 
or a trip in the opposite direction. You 
will enjoy some of the most stupendous 
scenery on the American continent, and 
you will see some of the most picturesque- 
ly beautiful sights in the world. It has 
not been given the Mexican to advertise 
the beauties of his land, and the transpor- 
tation companies are rather lax in that 
direction. The stream of tourists and 
sight-seers in Mexico should be trebled 
and quadrupled, and it certainly would 








Mexican Tramways Co. 
Mexico City and the Federal District. 


The model means of intercommunication 
The sight-seeing car. 


be if an intelligent effort were made to 
bring the manifold beauties of the land 
before the public in an attractive man- 
ner. It.is right over the border. You 
will find it worth while to go there. 
While in Vera Cruz I' took occasion to 


visit the cigar factory “La Prueba,” be- 
cause it was on one of the plantations of 
this firm, Balsa Brothers, that some of 
the atrocities reported in a contemporary 


magazine had occurred. The tobacco 
plantation is situated in the Valle Na- 
cional, Yucatan. Together with my asso- 
ciate we managed to get in familiar con- 
versation, after some time, with the men 
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who work in the cigar factory. We also 
managed to get into the factory, without 
the knowledge of the owners. We found, 
at the outset, a very interesting situation. 
All of the men work by the piece and earn 
a very fair salary, and, taking all things 
into consideration, such as cost of living, 
house rent, etc., many of the men are 
earning even a better salary than is earned 
by men in a similar calling in the United 
States. Finding that the work was such 
that, at times, a man nodded over his lab- 
ors, probably the sleep was induced by the 
fumes of the tobacco, some bright genius 
suggested that the men chip in a cent 
apiece and that they hire a public speaker. 


liberal education they were getting at 
practically no cost. Balsa Brothers have 
encouraged this awakening of a better in- 
telligence among their men, in every way. 
T asked one of the men ‘if the “Barbarous 
Mexico” articles had been read to them, 
and he laughed and said: “‘No, they had 
not.” He said that he thought the arti- 
cles in question had done much _ good, 
though, as they had created discussion, 
and in every direction the Government 
had been watching jealously over the 
peon. I asked him if there had been such 
eruelties as had been chronicled, and he 
said that probably some of the things had 
occurred. He had been in the Valle 








San Ildefonso Woolen Muiil. 


Mexico is producing woolens that compare favor- 


ably with the French and English fabrics. 


This man stands on an elevated platform 
and either reads or declaims to the men. 
His first duty is to read the morning 
papers aloud. Next he switches to some 
interesting or comic story. Sometimes he 
reads a bit of history or a stirring account 
of one of the battles for independence. At 
any rate, the scheme has resulted in keep- 
ing the men awake, and has netted them a 
handsome profit on the cent each one in- 
vests daily as pay for the orator. There 
are upwards of three hundred men em- 
ployed, and the effect has been good in 
all directions, for in conversation with 
one of the men, he told me that it was a 


Nacional and he had never seen anything 
of the kind. Many of the men sent to the 
Valle were now better citizens than they 
had ever been before, and some of the 
never-do-wells sent down from the north 
had actually reformed. This foreman said 
his on!y objection to the stories was found 
in the fact that the title of the series was 
a “deliberate insult to an entire nation,” 
and that “no self-respecting people could 
help resent it.” This is a sentiment from 
one of the “plain people,” as Mr. Hearst, 
of New York, would have it. 

‘To Teodoro A. Dehesa, the entire Mexi- 
can nation is deeply indebted because it is 


























Salon of looms, San Ildefonso woolen miilis. 


























The new Porter’s Hotel, a modern hotel 
in Mexico City. 


due to his efforts that the cause of educa- 
tion has made such progress in every 
direction, the State of Vera Cruz being 
the most advanced of all States of Mexico. 
I was for passing through Jalapa without 
stopping for any length of time, but was 
told so much as to the educational ad- 
vancement that I stopped there for over- 
much time. Congressman Ituarte, a gen- 
tleman who has done a great deal for the 











“La Ciudad de Mezico,’ Puebla, Mez- 
ico. A handsome dry goods store housed 
in a splendid all-steel building built in 
Paris. 
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cause of education in Mexico, and whom 
I met, quite by accident, in Jalapa told. 
me of the wonderful work accomplished 
by the Governor. I found, by independ- 
ent investigation, that Teodoro A. De- 
hesa has a great many enemies, and I 
imagine, from the twinkle in his eye when 
I mentioned it, that he rather joys in the 
fact. I should say off-handedly that De- 
hesa, in his way, is the most advanced 
Governor of any State in Mexico, possi- 
bly excepting the Governor of the Federal 
District, Landa y Escandon. Dehesa has 
been indefatigable in his school work, and 
every haciendado, every coffee planter, 
every owner of acreage where any number 
of laborers is employed, will tell you that 
the Governor’s policy has made better 
men and women, and more capable work- 
ers. There is a school at nearly every 
crossroads in the State of Vera Cruz and 














Dreinhofer’s store, showing carving in 
front of Iturbide Palace, Mexico City. 


in Jalapa, the capital, may be found the 
finest preparatory school I have ever seen. 
It is equipped as many universities are 
not. lts every essential requirement has 
been met. No city in the United States 


. of from one hundred to two hundred thou- 


sand inhabitants has such a school as this. 

Barbarous indeed! Imagine my sur- 
prise when I found that in this building, 
by permission of the Governor and the 
school authority, there meets regularly 
some forty to forty-five men of affairs to 
discuss in the English language the Syn- 
thetical Philosophy of Spencer and Gib- 
bons’ works. The argument goes on alter- 
nate evenings about once every week, and 
there is a summing up by a professor of 
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Government Palace. 
Puebla. 


the arguments of all. A knowledge of 
English is thus obtained, and the students 
are adding to their oratorical ability and 
their knowledge. I have tried to imagine 
forty Americans meeting to discuss, in 
Spanish, Cervantes or any other author. 

Governor Dehesa is a man who might, 
were he so willed, give up the work he is 
doing for the State of Vera Cruz and re- 
tire. He is a wealthy man, wealthy 
enough to travel about, to live abroad and 
to take his ease. He prefers the harness, 
or it might be fairer to him to say that, 
in the development of the country he is 
an indispensable unit in Diaz’ work. He 
is all business. In his mind and in every 
department of the business of the State 
the same idea governs, and this idea is 
not original with Dehesa., It is a Diaz 
idea. 

“As little politics as possible, and as 
much work as you can crowd into your 
daily life will make the efficient public 
servant.” I know that in Mexico there 
are many who will accept as true a state- 
ment to the effect that a public office is a 
public trust. I-know full well that a 
great army of Americans hold that no man 
will hold office disinterestedly, and that 


The famous “Pasaje.” This is 
lined on both sides by stores that 
would be a credit to New York. 


always graft, peculation, nepotism, etc., 
rules. There are many of our people who 
will say that such a thing as patriotic ser- 
vice to one’s country is old-fashioned and 
gone out of date. I am ashamed to con- 
fess that this sentiment seems on the in- 
crease in the United States of America. 
Thanks be to God, Mexico is not yet so 
well civilized, and I have met more fpatri- 
ots in that barbarous land than in my 
own! 

An opportunity will be given the people 
of the world to see Mexico in gala attire 
in September. The whole month will be 
devoted to celebrating the hundredth an- 
niversary of its independence. Almost 
every motif for a public demonstration 
has to do with education. Universities 
and schools are being opened in every 
direction. A proper national pride has 
been fostered, and as a result, we have 
a broader and a better educational sys- 
tem. Some parts of the country are still 
backward, but it is only a question of 
time when a vast national system will have 
been promulgated, and Mexico will be 
able to say to the world at large, in this 
as in many other qualifications, “I am thy 
equal.” 
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One of the foremost citizens of Oaxaca 
is Mr. Grandison, the owner of a. cotton 
mill and a banker. He speaks the English 
language well, and was instrumental in 
putting us in touch with local conditions. 
Oaxaca is situated right in the midst of a 
very rich mining country. Owing to the 
fact that the tail of the financial twister 
of 1903 hit Oaxaca severely, because of 
the many Americans located there, the 
mines are to a great number shut down. 


of an awakening, as it has had a very 
large sum of money appropriated for a 
public betterment system. All that is 
needed to place it on a par with its sis- 
ter cities of the Republic is a little ener- 
getic work on the part of the Governor. 
Zorilla Brothers are the owners of the 
electric light plant which is a good one, 
and they operate a model cotton mill. 
The hardware business is in the hands, for 
the most part, of Eggers and Reimers. 











One of the very best evidences of the rapid advancement of Mexico City is this 
splendid hardware establishment that would honor any city in the United States. 
The entire building is occupied with an immense array. of hardware, tools, agricul- 
tural implements and household goods. Roberto, Boker & Co. 


There are some that have been running 


right along. and these show profitable re- 
turns. Probably there is no place on earth 
where the prospects in mining are so good 
as in the country surrounding the city of 
Oaxaca. The capital invested here by 
Americans is immense, and prospecting is 
going on all the time with splendid re- 
sults. The activity in mines is what has 
helped to make a prosperous place of 
beautiful Oaxaca. The city is on the eve 


This is the mining man.and the agricul- 
turist’s headquarters. Oaxaca has a very 
rich agricultural basin on all sides of it, 
and I have never seen such rich pasture 
lands, such verdant fields or such a pros- 
perous-looking people.. Nearly every 
peasant owns a number of cows and a few 
horses or mules, and these are all sleek 
and well fed. 

The visitor is struck at once with the 
evident look of prosperity everywhere. 
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Brewery, Orizaba, 
Bottling Department, Moctezwma: Freezing plant, brewery at Orizaba. 


The great brewery at Orizaba. They make the beer here that bears the label 
“The beer that made Milwaukee jealous.” 


La Prueba Cigar Factory at Vera Cruz, 











PUEBLA, 


UEBLA IS A revelation. From 
its beautiful “pasaje” to its 
charming plaza, its portales, its 
magnificent municipal building, 
its immense cathedral, its newer residence 
quarter, its affable officials and its every- 
day hustle and bustle, it is a revelation. 
The “pasaje” is a passage from one 
street to another, under glass overhead 
and mosaic under foot. On either side 
great plate glassed windows show displays 
of every possible article man or woman 
may want or need. Here are the Paris 
fashions, months ahead of the same in 


America. Here are jewelry stores making 


exhibits that would put Chicago to 
shame. Here are hardware stores so 
large that it is incredible that such a 


‘town should support them. 


Puebla has one store that struck me at 
once. It is a steel and iron structure, and 
it is called the “Ciudad de Mexico,” which 
translated means, “The City of Mexico.” 
This building was made in Paris in its 
entirety. It was erected there, and every 
nut, bolt, screw, stringer beam, roof gir- 
der, steel floor joist, stair rail, and in fact 
every infinitesimal piece in the building 
numbered and sent to Mexico, and then 
re-erected and every piece fitted. Not an 
hour’s work was lost in making pieces 
over or in refitting parts. The building 
is three and one-half stories high, and the 
interior is most ornate. 

There is a great central stairway, beau- 
tifully ornamented hy hammered iron rails 
and there is no part of the interior that is 


not well-lighted. In this store one finds’ 


an assortment of dry goods, women’s and 
men’s wear, ready-made garments for 
both sexes, and a fine assortment of gentle- 
men’s furnishings, besides trunks, satch- 
els, etc., that cannot be found in most 
towns in the United States, boasting a 
population of a hundred thousand people. 
This store is the sales agency for one of 
the largest cotton mills in Mexico. 

The store of Lions Brothers, called the 
Ciudad de Mexico, is the delight of all 





MEXICO 


women travelers who come to Puebla, and 
next to the Cathedral and the Plaza is the 
one point of interest, as it is as well stocked 
with all kinds of dry goods as any store 
in the United States in a city of sixty or 
seventy thousand. 

The educational system of Puebla is a 
very high order, and indeed all over the 
State of the same name, Governor Mar- 
tinez has inaugurated a wonderful spirit 
of initiative among the teachers employed. 
Mr. I. R. Ysunza is the Superintendent of 
Education for the State. 

At some future time I propose to treat 
of the advance made in Mexico along edu- 
cational lines. 

The city of Puebla is the capital of the 
same State, and is an interesting place be- 
cause of its historical features. I have 
treated of it in another place. The men in 
Puebla who are responsible for its general 
advance are the owners of the cotton mills 
and the store-keepers. Some of these have 
struggled on to a competency all through 





Banco Oriental de Mexico, 8S. A., Puebla. 
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the strenuous years of the past, and they, 
of all men, in Mexico are the most grate- 
ful for the “long peace” of the Diaz rule. 

The Governor of the place is a grand 


old warrior, one of the great heroes of the - 


wars for independence, scarred in battles 
for his country, a very capable and con- 
scientious gentleman of the old school. 
General Mucio P. Martinez is quite an 
old man, how old I do not know, but I 
should say in the eighties, and yet he 
comes down daily to his desk and admin- 
isters the duties of a governorship over a 
very active constituency. The demands 
upon him are great, and yet his diplomacy 
and his ability are such that he is never 
found wanting in an emergency. He is 
ably seconded in his work by Mr. Pita, 
who is the jefe politico of the district, and 
who has as his lieutenant a secretary who 
speaks the English language fluently. 


Among those of foreign birth who have 
made good is the Pierson representative in 
Puebla, Mr. Charles Riach, who is mana- 
ger of the Lignt and Power Company and 
the street car company. In the latter 
direction Puebla is deficient, and should 
have all of its lines electricized, but that is 
not the fault of the local management, 
which does the best it can with the tools 
at hand. 

** * 


Foremost among the citizenship stand 
the bankers, Manuel Rangel del Campillo 
and Mr. Miguel A. Quintana, two men 
who are at the head of the Banco Orien- 
tal of Puebla. These men are also inter- 
ested in cotton mills. Puebla is surround- 
ed by cotton mills. Indeed, I am told that 
there are some fifteen to twenty in opera- 
tion. 

















Part of the great harbor of Vera Cruz; the stupendous work of the 8S. Pierson & 
Sons, Ltd., of London. The Ward line steamers dock here from New York. 


MEXICO ON THE SEA 


The Mexican Navigation Company is 
an enterprise calling for help and at- 
tention by the home Government. With 
the brilliant future that is open to 
Mexico in placing her manufactures be- 
fore the world she should not neglect the 
opportunity of building up her commer- 
cial carriers of the sea by subsidy or by 


some means that in the time to come to 
pass the Mexican-made goods will be car- 
ried in Mexican bottoms. The company 
of which I speak, I note, is doing quite 
a successful business, and is prosperous 
and not demanding any assistance of any- 
one, least of all the Government. 
Having returned so recently from Japan 
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S. S. Sonora, 3150 tons, Mexican Navi- 
gation Co. Home port is Vera Cruz. This 
freighter brings coal from New Orleans 
and carries as a return cargo mahogany. 
Calls at all ports of Central America. 


and having noted the wonderful progress 
of that wonderful people and also noting 
that on my first visit to Japan many years 
ago I predicted a great future for that 
people, noting, too, that the conditions are 
almost identical in Mexico, I am forced 
to draw the conclusion that Mexico will 
be the new Japan, the next country to 
take its place among the manufacturing, 
and, I hope, sea-going nations. Mexico 
must subsidize her ship building, and she 
must subsidize her cargo carriers if she 
would take her proper place among the 
nations in future years. She is now prac- 
tically unknown on the sea. Her com- 
merce is carried in foreign bottoms; her 
war vessels are so few and so small as to be 
practically unknown. In fifty years it 
will be different. 
* * 

With great regret the management has 
to acknowledge the non-receipt of prom- 
ised photographs of the great works that 
have heen accomplished in the State of 
Vera Cruz and notably at Vera Cruz it- 
self. A great harbor has been redeemed 
and immense acreage has been added to 
the city by the energy and the ability of 
Englishmen, at- the head of which Sir 
Weetman Pierson stands as the command- 
ing figure. The Government of the’ city 
itself is in most capable hands, and the 
civic work is progressing along smooth 
lines, always making for betterment. The 
canton is in the capable hands of Senor 
Eulalio Vela, than whom there is no more 
capable, painstaking or honest man in all 


Mexico. He is an engineer, a graduate 
of the military school of Mexico, and one 
of the Young Mexico that is going to show 
the world at large that Mexico is one of 
the greatest nations on earth. 

Vera Cruz is blessed in many ways by 
the very able men who are, and who have 
been of late, at the head of affairs munici- 
pal. The present Mayor of the city is a 
very conscientious, capable man, but his 
desire is that no mention be made of his 
name, and I must respect his wishes in 
that respect. 

His predecessor in office, Mr. Rafael Al- 
colea, is a man of great executive ability, 
who is responsible for the wonderful! works 
the city has undertaken in many direc- 
tions, and it is due to these two gentlemen 
working in happy conjunction with the 
canton and State and Federal officials 
that Vera Cruz is so well governed, has 
such fine schools, is so well policed and has 
such clean streets. The drainage system 
of the city has absolutely removed the 
danger of yellow fever which formerly 
threatened at all times, and not infre- 
quently raged as an epidemic. To-day, 
Vera Cruz, thanks to the energetic’ work 
of S. Pierson & Sons Co., of the jefe polit- 
ico Mr. Vela, of the Mayor and of the har- 
bor officials, is one of the cities showing 
the best health conditions in all America. 
There is in course of construction a pre- 
paratory school that will be a source of 
pride to all Mexico. It is a solid concrete 
building of magnificent proportions. 














Valdez’ hat store .and factory, Vera 
Cruz. The great emporium for Panama 
hats in Southern Mexico. Importers and 
exporters. 
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Another evidence of the wonderful per- 
spicacity of General Porfirio Diaz and his 
foresight and keenness in selecting his as- 
sistants in the regeneration of Mexico, 
was the choice of Mr. Francisco Nicolau, 
the Director of Light Houses, whose head- 
quarters is at Vera Cruz. In another is- 
sue, space not permitting it in this, I will 
devote time and space to a description of 
the Mexican Light House Service. Long 
ago, when still quite young, a rising engi- 
neer, Mr. Francisco Nicolau, was distin- 
guished by this selection, and at that time 
there were no light houses worthy of the 
name at Vera Cruz or at any place along 
the Gulf Mexican coast. Mr. Nicolau 
evolved a complete system, realizing that, 
without lights, commerce would not seek 
the Mexican Coast. To-day the coast of 
the gulf is so well provided with lights 
that no part of our own Atlantic seaboard 
may be compared with it for efficiency of 
service. Every element that goes to give 
perfection in light house service has been 
adapted to the peculiar necessities of the 
very dangerous reef-lined contour. The 
Light House Service has a building out on 
the reclaimed section of Vera Cruz that 
is wonderfully well adapted to its purposes 
and that is furnished with warerooms, ex- 








Banco Minero, Chihuahua. 


perimental rooms, machine shop and 
clerks’ rooms. The building itself is a 
beautiful piece of architecture, and one of 
the finest in all Mexico. It has just been 
completed, and is of concrete and steel 
construction. Mr. Jose Meneses is sub- 
director of the Light House Service, and 
is an able coadjutor of Mr. Nicolau. Both 
gentlemen are devoted to their work. 
* * * 

The port of Vera Cruz has a great and 
growing commerce, and no factor has 
been as great in bringing trade and 
travel to Mexico from our Atlantic coast 
as the steamer lines represented by Berea, 
O’Kelly & Co. Mr. O’Kelly is well known 
in Mexico City for his urbanity and gén- 
eral good humor, and among transporta- 
tion men there is none more popular than 
he. He has, as an able assistant and man- 
ager, Mr. Tomaso Cassasus, a representa- 
tive of the celebrated Cassasus family that 
has produced so many able men in Mexico. 
The firm of Berea, O’Kelly & Co. repre- 
sent among others the Ward line of steam- 
ers. This firm represents the Ward, the 
Levland and other lines. It is expected 
that a great passenger traffic will crowd 
these steamers for the Centennial celebra- 
tion in September. 

















' “El Palacio de Hierro.” The great emporium of Mexico City, a larger general 
dry goods and merchandise store than many of the so-called “largest in the world.” 
The annex across the street is almost as large and contains fine furniture and: art 


furnishings. 


THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS IN MEXICO 


The Mexican Government is indebted 
to the French people for the vast develop- 
ment of the mercantile business of the 
country. The French have been absolute- 
ly indefatigable, and they have done that 
which no other nation has done. They 
have persevered in their industries regard- 
less of fair or foul weather, regardless of 
revolution or counter revolution, and 
Tiaz, the Great Constructor, has among 
these people his greatest ‘adherents. The 
faith in Mexico is a faith the hard-headed 
Basse Alpes people have handed down 
from father to son, and there are houses 
here that stood all the inclemencies and 
the fair weather of fifty years. You may 
reckon them among the owners of the big 


‘as a citizen. 


stores of the City of Mexico, the owners 
of the big cotton mills, and then, again, 
you will find that they are also directors 
of banks. 

The Frenchman in Mexico is of the best 
He has done well, and he 
never scruples to praise the Government 
and the country. 

** * 

The traveler who, goes forth to study 
the men and manners of a country is at 
once struck with the idea that practically 
no effort has been made by us to engage 
in profitable intercourse with our south- 
ern neighbor. The few who have made 
an intelligent attempt at doing so have 
prospered beyond their dreams. Other 
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nationalities have distanced us in our race 
for trade. We stand alone as controlling 
the mining and mining machinery situa- 
tion. Al] other lines are held by foreign- 
ers. 

* ke * 

The Drogueria de la Profesa, in Mex- 
ico City, is an establishment that is unique 
in more ways than one. In the first place, 
it is doubtful if any city in America pos- 
sesses a store which has the architectural 
charm and the beauty of display this one 
has. The building is an old one, and the 
owners have known how to so transform 
it as to make of the old patio a joy for- 
ever. In many of Mexico’s old buildings 
such transformations have been made, but 
in no other has such success been attained. 
The drug stock carried by Julio Labadie, 
Successors & Co., is such that almost any 
patent medicine, made in any country, 
may be obtained, and farther than this, it 


may be said that they carry an immense 
assortment of all kinds of medicaments, 
herbs and chemical compounds. The busi- 
ness was established in 1865, and it is an 
evidence of the great ability of the early 
French pioneers in Mexico. They all of 
them have builded enduring monuments 
to their ability, testimonials of their 
merit. 
* * * 

“T.a Ciudad de Hamburgo,” a store that 
is exceptionally fine and would be rated 
so in any American metropolis, is that of 
Gustavo Struck & Co. The firm is one 
that is well-known in Mexico City, and 
it has branches in Vera Cruz and in Ham- 
burg, Germany. It is strictly a first-class 
establishment for the sale of dry goods, 
millinery, silks and ladies’ novelties. Visi- 
tors from the States in the month of Sep- 
tember must not fail to visit the “City of 
Hamburg,” for it is one of the show stores 





The drug store of “La Profesa.” Labadie Successors & Co., Mexico City. A dis- 
pensing wholesale and retail drug store, the most elegant establishment of its kind 


in Mexico. 

















_ El Centro Mercantil. One of the most beautiful buildings in- the world, the 
greater part of which is occupied by an wmmense drygoods store of the same name. 


of the big Mexican capital. Messrs. 
Struck are enterprising to a degree, and 
they have the latest in. Paris and Berlin 
styles as quickly as New York. 

* * * 

El Centro Mercantil is the very appro- 
priate name given to one of the largest 
buildings and the most ornate in all Mex- 
icv City. In this building is housed the 
firm of S. Robert & Co. They have taken 
the name, which, freely translated, means 
“The Mercantile Center,” as the name of 
their immense establishment of dry goods, 
fancy goods and notions, and it is in this 


store that the output at retail is made of | 


the merchandise made in their factories, 
called “La Hormica.” ‘This great busi- 
ness house has a store in Paris at Rue 
Richter No. 15. On another page is 
given a very fine view of the building, in 
Mexico City. 

* * * 

Veyan, Jean & Co. is a French firm 
operating two factories of cotton goods 
and two mills in Mexico. The mills are 
the Santa Tereza, a manufactory of wools 
and casimires, the other the “Magda- 
lena,” a manufactory of cotton goods and 


printed cloths. Their immense store in 
Mexico City is called “La Francia Mari- 
tima,” and it occupies a central location. 
In al! of these stores the trade is large 
and continually growing, and the good 
management of Veyan, Jean & Co. has 
guaranteed to its establishment a constant 
stream of custom. As in most of these 
establishments the stocks carried is of 
much more varied character and in much 
greater quantity than in most stores in 
the United States, so it is with “La Fran- 
cia Maritima.” French and American 
styles are exhibited here as quickly as in 
San Francisco, and the latest gear for 
men and women is handled, as well as all 
kinds of dry goods and notions. 
* * * 

“Las Fabricas de Lyon” is another of 
the establishments belonging to members 
of the French colony. These sturdy 
French mountaineers have shown the 
world at large what they may do in the 
business world, and there are practically 
no records of failures among them. ‘This 
store is on the Avenida San Francisca, at 
No. 72, and it is one of the most brilliant 
of all the beautiful emporiums on that 
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celebrated street. The specialty is church 
goods and decorations, but one may find 
all kinds of delightful French notions in 
the way of perfume bottles, jewel cases 
and candle sticks in this place. It is well 
worthy the attention of the visitors who 
delight in bringing presents home. 
* * * 
“La Ciudad de Londres” is the one big 
general store of Mexico City that calls at- 
tention to itself because of its location 
and because of the class of its trade. No 
American who goes to Mexico City goes 
away without making a visit to “the City 
of London.” Here may be had everything 
in men and women’s wear. The store is a 
French one, and it is most ably managed. 
The firm style is J. Ollivier & Co. They 
do tailoring for men and women, and their 
fitters and cutters are the best that money 
may hire. This is a branch of a big 
Paris house on the Rue Druout. This 
great house handles the finest of French 
furniture; and also that made in the 
United States and in Mexico. In con- 


nection with all these specialties, there 
has recently been added the manufacture 
of chinaware. This is a new industry in 
Mexico, and the Mexican labor has taken 
to it as a duck to water. Already the 
Mexican chinaware is compelling the 
cheaper Japanese goods to notice the com- 
petition. No house in Mexico is more ac- 
tive or more interest compelling than that 
known as “La Ciudad de Londres.” 
* * * 

I have been in many cigarette factories 

in the eastern part of our own country, 


-but I have never been in any factory so 


large, so clean or so well managed as that 
of the Buen Tono. The making of cigar- 
ettes in this factory, reputed to be the 
largest in the world, is reduced to a sani- 
tary science. The building of the com- 
pany from the saw mill to the office from 
which emanates the finished product are 
models in their way. The stables are of 
stone and marble, and there the delivery 
horses drink filtered water and are cared 
for as none but the finest race horses are 





Mr. H. H. Hansen, manager International Banking Corporation. The Bank and 


Safety Deposit, Mexico City. An American financial institution that 


credit on the American nation. 
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Joyeria “La Esmeralda.” 


cared for elsewhere. There are a number 
of automobiles in the service, and I was 
pleased to note several American makes. 
There are drying rooms and baling rooms, 
and thousands of square feet of floors 
where bright-faced girls run the machines 
for crimping the cigarettes. One note- 
worthy fact is that there is absolutely no 
chemicals used in the making of these cig- 
arettes. 

Then there is acre after acre of floor 
space devoted to packing the product. The 
officials of the factory are affable and en- 
ergetic. It is all business, and yet the 


Hauser, Ziwy & Cia., Mexico. 


proverbial French politeness does not pre- 
vent them from welcoming visitors. Mr. 
Pugibet, the founder and president of the 
company, is a prince of hospitality. 

The company runs an immense litho- 
graph plant, and the draughting and 
printing is as all other labor, skilled and 
unskilled, Mexican. The duty on Mexi- 
can cigarettes should be removed and the 
American public educated to the use of 
undoped, delightful, pure tobacco. 

* * * 


There is a large number of Americans 
who have made good in Mexico. These 
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men are in mining or its collateral 
branches. To the Americans goes the 
bulk of the mining machinery trade; to 
the Germans goes all, or practically all, 
of the smaller hardware and the household 
goods business. The dry goods and fancy 
goods business and ladies’ wear is practi- 
cally all of it in the hands of great French 
houses. The gentlemen’s furnishings are 
handled by the Americans and the French, 
and there is quite a large proportion of 
Mexicans who handle American goods. 
While shoes are made in Mexico, it can- 
not be said that they command a ready 
sale, and the American shoe, as in all 
parts of the world, is the shoe that is 
worn, except by certain old fogies who 
stick to the shoes that are made in Mex- 
ico or that are brought from Europe. 
There is a prevalence of the comical look- 
ing “tooth-pick” among these, and the old 
style rubber “gaiter” is also seen. The 
method of tanning by the Mexican shoe 
factories is deficient in that it leaves to 


the native made shoes a most offensive 
odor. 

The General Supply Company, 8. A., 
of Mexico was formed the latter part of 
1906 by Messrs. Phipps, Hodgkins & 
Owens. 

The present capital of the company is 
$250,000 Mexican Cy. The purpose of 
the company was to enter into the supply 
and machinery business, with special at- 
tention to the mining, plantation and rail- 
road machinery and supplies. The com- 
pany has been particularly successful, and 
has secured some very good business in all 
of these lines, and at the present time are 
representing some of the most substantial 
houses in the United States and abroad 
building this class of machinery. I might 
mention D. Stewart & Co. (1902) Lid., 
Glasgow, Scotland, sugar mill machinery ; 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, air 
compressors and air tools of all classes; 
Jeffery Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, electric 
locomotives, coal handling machinery. 





Second floor “La Esmeralda.” 
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First floor and entrance to second floor 
“La Esmeralda.” 


conveyors and elevators; Mechanical Rub- 
ber Co., Cleveland, mechanical rubber 
goods; Bradford Belting Co., Cincinnati, 
ieather belting; John H. McGowan Co., 
Cincinnati, pumping machinery. The 
company has now a main supply store and 
offices, Calle Angel No. 2, and a branch 
store at Ave. Juarez No. 12, traveling 
representatives throughout the country, 
and is conducting an increasing supply 
and machinery business. One of 
largest installations made by the company 
was for the Hacienda de Calipam, belong- 
ing to Governor Martinez of the State of 
Puebla, and for Angel Diaz Rubin’s plan- 
tation at Atencingo in the States of Pu- 
ebla. Present officers of the company: 
W. J. Wilson, President; C. F. Owens, 
Vice-President and General Manager; M. 
P. Phipps, Secretary. 

* * 


* 


Everybody who goes to Mexico City goes 
to the Plaza de la Constitucion, and natu- 
rally the Portales are a favorite prome-_ 


nade. Under these “portals” are found 
some of the largest establishments in this 
great city. Here is the real retail mercan- 
tile center, and it is worth your while to 
visit some of the great stores. Tardan 
Brothers is probably one of the largest 
hat stores in the world devoted exclusively 
to the sale of men’s hats and nothing else. 
Here you will find a selection of som- 
breros of such variety as to bewilder you. 
The latest New York, London and Ameri- 
can styles in men’s headgear is made a 
specialty, and here may be found straws 
and Panamas in bewildering array. 


the’ 


Gerber-Carlisle Co. is a corporation es- 
tablished in 1905, and occupying a five- 
story building, as shown in the photo- 
graph. This building is situated in Ave. 
Cinco de Mayo, one of the principal -busi- 
ness streets of Mexico City. The com- 
pany carries extensive lines of office and 
house furniture and furnishings, a com- 
plete stationery department and phono- 
graph department, and in addition has 
the exclusive representation in Mexico of 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safes, Royal Stand- 
ard Typewriters, Edison Mimeographs and 
Crex carpets and rugs. It also has a 
large factor equipped with modern ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of office and 
store fixtures, partitions, counters, shelv- 
ing, ete. 

The company, by push, modern methods 
and extensive advertising, has become one 
of the largest houses in its various lines 
in Mexico, and its trade covers the entire 
Republic. 

* * * 

Mexico has advanced so much in all 
lines that to attempt in any way to give 
an idea of this forward movement of the 
past twelve to fifteen years would be im- 
possible. We can only touch on the sub- 
ject, and in the space allowed it is impos- 
sible to do justice to the matter. La Lat- 
ino-Americana is an institution that is 
deserving of the attention of the public, 
of the world in general, and of the grati- 
tude and patronage of the Mexican public 
in particular. It is a life insurance com- 
pany that is officered exclusively by Mexi- 
cans, and its wonderful success is attrib- 
uted to the splendid executive ability of 
its board of managers, which contains such 
names as those of Oscar and Thomas 
Braniff, Walter S. Jones, Pablo Macedo, 
Jose Luis Requena, Hugo Ryder, James 
Harold Warner, Landa Y Escandon, and 
others, and the further fact that it is man- 
aged by such an able man as Senor Don 
Manuel A Parraga. It is the largest and 
the first to be established of the mutual 
life insurance companies of Mexico, and 
its policies are sought after because of 
their manifest advantages to the insured. 
The Latino-Americana is one of the 
manifest successes under a purely Mexi- 
can control. There are Americans on 
the board, and Americans have figured 
in the promotion of the company, but the 


























El Importador, one of the largest drygoods establishments in Mexico City. 




















The “Cwudad de Londres” is one of the largest drygoods, tailoring, furniture and 
ladwes’ dress goods stores in Mexico City, an extraordinarily fine department store. 


A great deal of fine furniture comes 
from France, but much of it is being 
made in Mexico. 


company is under Mexican management, 
and the majority of the directorate are 
Mexicans. 


* * * 


The International Realty Company, un- . 


der the management of Mr. H. A. Basham, 
is one of the reputable institutions of the 
country. Of course, in Mexico as in other 
countries, there are many to be found who 
make a specialty of the real estate busi- 
ness, and this is especially true of a land 
where the opportunities are so great and 
where land is so cheap as it is in the 
ancient empire of the Aztecs. Just as 
big as are the opportunities, just so large 
loom the possibilities of being drawn into 
losing ventures by people who take advan- 
tage of the enthusiasm of the buyer. Af- 
ter a searching investigation, the Overland 


The manufacture of cheap chinaware 
has just begun in Mexico, under the 
auspices of this establishment. The 
labor is all Mexican, under French over- 
seers. 


commissioners found that this company, 
the International Realty Company, was 
reliable in every respect. It is, therefore, 
with pleasure that mention is made of the 
activities of the corporation. They have 
been instrumental in disposing of many 
thousands of acres of land in all parts of 
Mexico to American and European pur- 
chasers, from small to large tracts. The 
company has secured a vast territory in 
Lower California, and in a climate that is 
similar in most respects to that of South- 
ern California. The tract contains sixty 
thousand acres. The land is fertile, and 
it has a ten mile frontage on the east coast 
of the Gulf of California. It is known 
as the Bebelama tract. It may be reached 
by the Southern Pacific Railroad, the sta- 
tion of Bamoa being fifteen miles from 








The General Supply Company is one of the largest mining machimery supply 


houses in Mezico. 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


the tract. Port Stilwell is eighteen miles 
to the north, and is the terminus of the 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient railway, 
now in construction. There is never any 
frost. the land is fertile, you can raise 
anything that you can raise in California 
and many that you cannot raise in that 
favored land. Oranges, lemons, bananas, 
mangoes, dates, figs, pomegranates, co- 
coanuts and sugar cane. There is a mill on 
the tract. Cotton is raised and grapes 
are plentiful. Game, fish and oysters are 
to be had for the endeavor, and fishing is 
excellent—quail, pigeons and deer abound. 
The native delivers oysters at your house 
for two cents, gold, per sack of two bush- 
els. 

It may be interesting to those of the 
eastern part of the United States who de- 
sire to lay aside a little for a rainy day, 
or for old age, that the International 
Realty Company is selling 10,000 acres of 
this land at $20 per acre, and 30,000 at 
$30 per acre. This price will: be raised, 


A representative American house in Mexico City. C. H. Owens 
The store in Mexico City. 


after ten thousand acres are sold, and the 
next tract is put on the market. ‘The 
terms are one-third cash, and the balance 
in one, two or three years at six per cent 
interest. The property is subdivided in 
tracts of sixty-four acres each. There are 
eight lots to the block, with a sixty foot 
road running on all sides of the block. 
Along the main sides of the road will run 
the main line of the canals and all lat- 
erals. The company’s Mexico office is at 
Gante I, Mexico D. F., and it has an agent 
in the person of E. H. Conway, at Guas- 
ave, via Bamoa, State of: Sinaloa, Mexico. 
* * * 

The Sonora News Company handles the 
Overland Monthly in Mexico. Of course, 
the magazine may be had on all news- 
stands throughout the Southwest, and the 
Sonora News Company, with stores at 
Nogales, El Pazo, Laredo, Texas, Tor- 
reon Mexico, Puebla, Mexico, Cananea, 
Cordoba, Parral, Monterey, Guadalajara, 
San Luis Potosi, Rincon, Antonio, and 
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the City of Mexico, may be depended on 
to furnish you with an Overland from 
now on. ‘The store in Mexico City is an 
impressive exposition of all that is artistic 
and ancient or quaint in the Republic. 
Visitors to the capital are enjoined not to 
fail to visit this store, as it is well worth 
while. 
* * * 

While the hardware and _ household 
goods business of Mexico may be said to 
be almost exclusively in the hands of 
German firms, there are exceptions to the 
rule. There is the house of Valentin El- 
coro & Co. This house is Mexican, and its 
present manager, Mr. Emilio Elcoro, is 
a perfectly courteous and affable man. The 
trade of the house extends from one end 
of Mexico to the other, and even reaches 
down into other Central American States. 
The store and warehouse occupies a three 
story building, and covers nearly half a 
city block in floor space. All kinds of 


machinery, hardware, steel, iron and ag- 
ricultural machinery is handled. The ar- 
ray is endless, and the firm name so wel 
established that no mention of the growth 


of business in Mexico is complete without 
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Candle factory at Chihuahua, Mexico. 
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it. Mr. Emilio Elcoro is a polished gen- 
tleman of splendid attainment. He is, as 
are most of the better class of Mexicans, 
well versed in French, and has a very good 
knowledge of English.- I found him a 
broad-minded man, who resented the 
charge of barbarism, while he welcomed 
the attention of the world. 
* * * 

With the general advance of. business, 
the European and American. steamship 
lines have all of them established agencies 
in Mexico, and maintain their represen- 
tatives in Mexico City. The Hamburg- 
American line is in the capable hands of 
two very deservedly popular men, Messrs. 
Christlieb and Riebke. 

* * * 

Probably the largest of the stores in all 
Mexico is the Palacio de Hierro, or Iron 
Palace. This is a wonderful dry goods 
house, and it may safely be said that it 
cannot be equaled short of San Francisco, 
London or Paris. It is almost credible 
that it passes in extent and value of 
stock any store in the world except the 
Selfridge establishment in London and 
the Bon Marche in Paris. Of course, it 





La Victoria. 





Glass and chinaware department 


Fancy goods and men’s wear department 


Hardware department. 


The businessmen of Mexico are active and up-to-date. 


huahua, Mexico. 


might be possible to ask for an elephant 
and find that it was not in stock, but it is 
2 fact that about anything that one might 
dream of, from a pin to an elephant, may 
be found in this vast emporium. A cut 
showing the exterior of this store is found 


on another page. 


The girls of the central telephone exchange of Mexico City. It has been found 
thal the Mexican young women are quite as capable as those of any other country. 
This exchange has grown to such capacity that it has called for additional building 


room, 


Ketelsen & Degetau, Chi- 


One of the great factors in the business 
development of the City of Mexico and its 
suburbs is the Mexican Telegraph and 
Telephone Company, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Gill, a Mexican gentleman of 
unequaled executive ability in his particu- 
lar lines. The company is growing so fast 
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Mexican Telegraph and Telephone Company. 














Sommer, Herrmann & Co.'s store. 


that the central station building is to be 
enlarged to twice is capacity. 

The equipment is the most modern and 
the service is excellent. Miles and miles 
of telephone lines have been added under 
Mr. Gill’s successful management, and 
from a small beginning the business has 
grown to magnificent proportions. It is 
the Bell system, and a splendid dividend 
maker for the stock-holders. 

* * * 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
or, as it is called in Mexico, “La Mutua,” 
is an American institution that shows the 
value of practical management. Mr. H. 
Bourchier, the resident managing direc- 
tor, is a man among men. He is a poly- 
glot of no mean ability, a man of execu- 
tive grasp, and he is respected and con- 
sulted by eminent men in Mexico, of all 
nationalities. It is very seldom that any 
one man attains, in a foreign community, 
the distinction gained by Mr. H. E. Bour- 
chier. His care of the employees of the 
office and his watchful and kind superin- 


Scot, although he is from Dundee. 


One of the largest hardware establishments 
in Mexico, with branches in all the principal cities. Note the cleanliness of the 
street. 


tendence of the affairs of the canvassers, 
solicitors and field managers is what has 
placed “La Mutua” so high in the esteem 
of the people of Mexico. 

The Compagnia Industrial “La Au- 
rora” is managed by F. N. Robertson. Mr. 
Robertson is one of nature’s noblemen, 
and he is so thoroughly identified with 
Mexico and Mexico’s material interests 
that he carries with him but little of the 
Mr. 
Robertson, capable and practical, is an 
enthusiast as to Mexican labor. In the 
“La Aurora” jute mill he has demon- 
strated the fact that the Mexican may be 
developed into a first-class self-respecting 
workingman, the equal of that found in 
any similiar calling in any country. His 
inside manager is a Mexican. He is now 
earning three hundred dollars a month. 
The men have been taken right from the 
fields, where they were earning forty cents 
a day, and they have been patiently de- 
veloped into skilled men. The adminis- 
trator of the whole mill is a Mexican. At 





“La Mutua”’—The Mutual Building. This splendid building impresses the 
stranger with its magnificence. 


Grand entrance. Mr. H. E. Bourchier is the managing director of the 
Mutual Life in Mezico. 
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Gerber-Carlisle & Co.’s splendid store 


in Mexico City. 


first, in common with the prejudice that 
most foreigners carry about with them, 
the mill imported Dundee hands to take 
the more responsible positions. It was 
found, however, that these men, while ex- 
pert, were for the most part given to 
drink, and transplanting from the land 
of the heather to the land of the maguey 
seemed to make but little difference in 
their desire to consume all that was at 
hand in the way of intoxicants. They 
were got rid of, and the work of develop- 
ment of native labor began. 
N. Robertson has had thirty-five years of 
experience with Mexican labor, and while 
it cannot be said that this labor is pos- 
sessed of initiative, it must be admitted 
that it is imitative, and a remunerative, 
tractable and easily improved class. The 
advance made from the most primitive 
form of industry into skilled mechanics 
and mill hands by the Mexican native all 
over the country is suggestive of the idea 
that a great manufacturing and industrial 
future looms up brightly for Mexico in 
the not far-distant future. 


Mr. Felipe ~ 


The American visitor in Mexico during 
the Centennial month will find that he 
can obtain all American-made articles in 
the gentlemen’s furnishing line at The 
Chic, Louis Bergman & Co., on San Fran- 
cisco avenue. This firm is agents for 
Clapp’s famous shoes, the Knox and the 
Stetson hats, and the Manhattan and the 
Eagle shirts. Mr. A. P. Aguirre is a 
Mexican gentleman of more than usual 
urbanity, and clever to a degree, while Mr. 
Bergman is one of the best known of the 
merchants of the city. The proprietors 
and the clerks speak English. 





“POPO!” 


Popo always was a household word in 
Mexico. From time immemorial the name 
of Popocatapetl, contracted into the 
diminutive of Popo, was used in every 
household. It meant large and beautiful, 
something quite beyond the grasp of the 
mind, and was derived from the beauty of 
the mountain that is the only rival of 
Fujivama. The original meaning of the 
word is shrouded in mists of antiquity, al- 


Senor Don Adolfo Prieto and Master 
Joaquin Barroso, his nephew. Mr. Pricto 
is the able manager of the Monterey Steel 
Works, one of Mexico’s foremost industrial 
enterprises. Mr. Prieto is of Spanish 
birth. 








_ Monterey Steel and Iron Works, Monterey, Mexico. In every direction Mexico 
is turning its attention to manufacturing. 


though I am told that it meant nothing at 
all like the above. “Popo” to-day is ap- 
plied to meats. It means that if the brand 
he Popo on the meat, if the sign be Popo 
on the shop, if the legend be Popo on the 
refrigerator automobile delivery or on the 
long train of refrigerator cars, that it is 
the best Mexico produces. When you see 
the meat taken aboard ships at Vera Cruz 
you know that it is meat that is properly 
slaughtered, properly shipped and prop- 
erly delivered, for the “Popo” plant, as 
the works of the Mexican National Pack- 
ing Company has come to be known, is 
that of the only packing company in 
Mexico that is operated on a large scale, 
or where the very latest modern methods 


are employed. 

This concern owns one of the most vast 
in conception, and the most valuable in 
the future of all concessions ever granted 
by the Mexican Government. It is con- 
trolled mostly by Mexican and English 
capital, and eventually it will be a serious 
competitor to the American export packer, 
and will be an interfering factor in the 
smooth sailing of the frozen meats from 
Australia and New Zealand. It is so much 
nearer the home market. -Its labor is so 
much cheaper. Its range country has an 
unlimited capacity of production on the 
hoof. and better than all this, it will prac- 
tically enjoy a monopoly for all time. It 
is a most astonishing thing that Americans 














Monterey Steel and Iron Company, Monterey, Mexico. 


have not seen the opportunity in time to 
prevent its falling into the hands of for- 
eigners. 

It has been exceedingly well managed, 
for it controls the meat market of Mexico 
City; it has made a clever move in buying 
out the Rastro de Ciudad, the local abbat- 
toir concessionaires, whose chief asset was 
a’ Government monopoly to supply the 
meats in the City of Mexico until 1916. 
Think of it! With the consent of the 
Government, this concession was trans- 
ferred to the Mexican National Company 
and Mexico City, modern in many other 
respects, is modern in the perfection of its 
meat supply service. There is another big 
plant at Urupuam, in the State of Michoa- 
can, with a daily capacity of 750 cattle, 
500 hogs and 500 sheep. 

While the capital is mostly Mexican and 
English, the company is incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of New Jersey, 
I believe, and the man established this 
business ten years ago, Mr. John W. De- 
kay, is still at the head of it. Under his 
wise management it has prospered, and 
while certain difficulties have overtaken it 


by involving it in a measure with other in- 
stitutions that have fallen by the wayside, 
it has only had to take precautionary meas- 


ures to safeguard its stockholders. The 
value of the business, the enormous prob- 
able increase in output and profit, and the 
character of monopoly, is such that it has 
weathered financial storms that would 
have wrecked other institutions of like 
magnitude. Mr. Dekay is a constructor, 
and his work has been well done. 

The City of Mexico is populated by very 
nearly half a million souls. They are 
~meat eaters. Here are two items of the 
concession. All cattle, sheep or hogs 
slaughtered in Mexico City until the year 
1926, must be slaughtered in the packing 
house belonging to the National Packing 
Company. 

That, until 1926, no other packing 
house can be operated or‘established in the 
City of Mexico. 

The company is slaughtering upwards 
of five hundred thousand cattle a year. 
The “Popo” brand of ham, bacon, lard 
and tinned meats is, as I said at the be- 
ginning of the article on this food produc- 
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ing plant, a household word. The com- 
pany makes its own cans, having estab- 
lished a factory for that purpose. It has 
practically made itself independent of the 
outside world for everything that it needs 
in manufacture. ‘The establishment of 
the Popo Company has given a stimulus 
to cattle raising, and this in turn has given 


the railroads larger returns. Three-fourths | 


of the area of Mexico is only good for 
grazing and cattle raising. The grazing 
interests are almost wholly undeveloped, 
and there is just at present an immense 
demand by Americans who have come to 
Mexico to engage in the business of cattle 
raising. 

No industry is receiving more atten- 
tion in the United States than that of the 
raising of stock. The cost of meat has 
increased to such an extent that the great 
packing companies are looking to foreign 
countries to supply the demand, to keep 
their prices within the reach of the masses. 
Every thoughtful stockman, who thinks of 
remaining in the business, is looking to- 
ward Mexico with a view of learning its 
possibilities. . Mexico, the United States 





oo 


and Argentine are the biggest stock-rais- 
ing countries in the world. In both the 
other countries the winters are so severe 
that thousands of dollars are lost every 
year. In Mexico the equable climate of 
the grazing table lands knows no snows, 
and there are no losses. ‘There are no 
ticks, no cholera, no fevers among the 
cattle of Mexico. Stock raising is one of 
the great opportunities Mexico offers the 
man of mettle and capacitv. 


* * * 


No American who goes to Mexico in 
September need fear that his wants in the 
line of haberdashery will remain unsatis- 
fied. The splendid stores have everything 
in the line of men’s wear. “The High 
Life” is on the Avenida San Francisco, 
and is so situated as to command the best 
clientele both native and foreign. Here 
you will find the finest American, French 
and English goods. The stock is most 
complete in gentlemen’s wearing apparel, 
shoes, ties, underwear and in appoint- 
ments the store easily rivals the very best 
and most exclusive in the United States. 


The laminators and rolls of the Monterey Steel and Iron Mills. 





THE ISTHMUS AND ITS STATES 


BY OLIVER HARRIS 


EXICO EXTENDS southward 
until it narrows down to a 
neck, connecting us with South 


America, and it is across this 
neck, in a north and south direction, that 
the Tehuantepec Railway operates, which 
extends from Coatzocoalcos on the Gulf 
of Mexico to Salina Cruz, on the Pacific 
Coast, a distance of only 302 kilometers. 
The road is one of the richest in the world, 
in its products and possibilities, as apart 
from its strategical position which makes 
it the best means at hand, at present, to 
bring freight from the East coast of the 
United States to the West, a competitor 
and a very efficient one in keeping down 
the. transcontinental rates in the United 
States, its lines are run through what is 
probably the garden spot of the earth, 
which has no equal in possibility of vari- 
ety of production or in value of crops. 

It runs partially in the State of Vera 
Cruz, and in the State of Oaxaca. South, 
on the Pacific side, from this line the 
Pan-American runs a tortuous line to the 
Guatemala border. This road is in the 
State of Chiapas; probably there is in 
the whole world no State of like area cap- 
able of such varied and valuable produc- 
tion. Chiapas. is noted for its tropical 
fruit, for its range possibilities, for here 
are raised some of the finest cattle in the 
world. The banana-fed hog is toothsome 
to a degree. Corn grows on the higher 
ground ; sugar, cacao, coco, pine-apple, and 
in fact all the delicious semi-tropical and 
tropical fruit grows in abundance. Its 
higher levels teem with minerals. As a 
grazing land it has no equal. The Gov- 
ernor of Chiapas, Senor Don Ramon Ra- 
had, is one of the progressives of Mexico, 
and he has given to Americans every pos- 
sible welcome, when these came to his 
State with a view to working out its won- 
derful resources. Senor Rabad is a man 
who is up to date in his ideas, and he, too, 
has felt the invigorating influence of the 


strong educational flood in the neighbor- 
ing State of Vera Cruz, and he has given 
his State, as rapidly as it has been pos- 
sible, 2 school system which, taking into 
consideration the original condition of his 
people, at the beginning of his incumbency 
is most flattering in results. 

The State of Chiapas has a distinctive 
value in the eyes of the world at large, for 
it is the home of the Zacualpa Rubber 
Company, known everywhere as the model 
rubber company of the world, the best 
managed of any. 

Yucatan and Tabasco lie south of the 
line of the. Tehuantepec road, and these 
are two States that deserve more atten- 
tion than space allows. I will speak only 
of the one, Yucatan, at length, and merely 
say that the world will hear of the State 
of Tabasco in the future, when native, 
American and European enterprise and 
capital will have demonstrated its im- 
mense value. Yucatan has had a popula- 
tion that differs in many respects from 
that of any other part of Mexico. It is 
independeut in its thought, and it is prob- 
ably the most cosmopolite of all the Cen- 
tral American States. Its people, ever 
since the earliest days, have been “Yuca- 
tecos,” and they do not desire to be desig- 
nated as Mexicans, although thoroughly 
loyal. Under Molina, and the Governor 
who has succeeded him, much attention 


~ has been paid to sanitary regulations and 


to the improvement of conditions between 
the proprietor, the Haciendado and the 
laborer or peon. I have been commissioned 
to say but little on this subject, but can- 
not refrain from mentioning one fact 
which cannot escape any observant trav- 
eler, and which goes fat to disprove many 
of the stories told. Most of the natives 
carry guns, shot-guns or rifles, for there 
is plenty of game here. If the stories told 
are true—what is to prevent an uprising, 
and an effective one, as nearly every one 
has at hands the means of enfranchise- 
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ment from slavery. Of course, I do not 
infer that the workers in the henequen 
fields or in the tobacco plantations are al- 
lowed rifles, but what I do mean to say is 
that there cannot be a general discontent 
in a State where the authorities are so 
fearless and Jiberal that, more than any- 
where else in Mexico, firearms are carried 
openly. It is one of the best-governed 
States in Mexico, and thé people are a 
contented lot. 

The streets of Merida, the capital, are 
so clean, aac the general condition of 
everything in Merida is so clean, that. it 
makes one want to shriek for a little dirt. 
Of course, this is only a recent conversion, 
and the convert may not keep up his faith, 
but if true it is that cleanliness is next to 
Godliness, then truly, too, are Yucatecos 
of Merida “next.” I have never seen any- 
thing like it. As far as the peons of the 


country are concerned, they are much like. 


the peons of any other lands. It must not 
be forgotten that we have our own peon- 
age, only we give it fancy names; also that 
we have prisons where we coop up six in 
a cell, where we incarcerate the small boy, 
the “first offender” criminal with the ones 
that are taking the post graduate course. 
I do not think we have any the best of it 
in our penal or prison system. The peon 
who is imprisoned for debt has one ad- 
vantage we do not see fit to give our con- 
victs: he can breathe the outside air. It 
is probably true that some of the felons 
sent down to this country have been badly 
treated. People here do not attempt to 
deny it. I did not see any of it, however, 
in three months’ time in Yucatan, in which 
I went about and conversed with all 
classes and conditions of men and women. 
While here I encountered at least ten dis- 
gusted newspaper men and women, repre- 
sentatives of American newspapers, and 
the consensus of opinion was that a moun- 
tain had been made of an alleged mole hill 
—and we had not been able to locate the 
mole hill. 

The State of Guerero lies on the West 
Coast, and its principal port is well known 
to American travelers. Acapulco is ad- 
vancing just as all Mexico is advancing, 
and its importance cannot be denied. It 
is one of the principal ports of call on the 
Pacific. Chilpancigo is the pretty capi- 
tal of this State, and it is beautifully 


located in the higher levels. Salina Cruz 
to the southward of Acapulco and Man- 
zanillo to the north, have robbed the port 
of the State of Guerrero of much of its 
commerce, but with the development of its 
immense agricultural: and mineral re- 
sources, the State is bound to figure as one 
of the richest and most productive in the 
Republic. The Governor is an up-to-date 
man, and given to serious endeavor for 
the betterment of his people. Senor Don 
L. Cous is one of the men who has made 
it possible, by following out the path 
marked by Diaz, to say “marvelous Mex- 
ico,” instead of “barbarous Mexico,” 


when speaking of his native land. 





CALIFORNIAN IN MEXICO. 


There is scarcely a Californian of the 
older generation that was. not a friend of 
General Frisbie, or at least acquainted with 
his sterling qualities. His long residence 
at Vallejo, near the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, and his manifold services to the 
nation and the State, have kept the good 
old soldier’s memory green in the hearts 
of his countrymen. His deeds are no less 
well known in Mexico, and his son, Leon 
C. Frisbie, is carrying on the plantations 
and the other activities in every direction. 
The name of Frisbie is known from one 
end of Mexico to the other, and highly re- 
spected. The estate owns the Atlixtac 
plantations. While on the subject of sugar 
plantations, it may be as well to call the 
attention of the reader to the model in- 
stitutions maintained by the Association 
of Sugar Growers, the Compagnia Azu- 
car, I think it is called. I visited the one 
owned by Senor Ramon Corona, the San 
Vicente and Annex, and I found it one 
of the most perfect of plants. I was not 
particularly interested as to the cane it- 
self, although I must admit that it grows 
to a development as to product -to as 
profitable results as the best cane in the 
Cagayan, which means that it is superior 
to the Cuban or the Hawaiian product as 
to quantity of sugar produced. The 
machinery at the mills is the most mod- 
ern, and the treatment of laborers leaves 
nothing to be desired. They are housed, 
clothed three times a year, and schools 
are provided. The quarters are clean, and 
they seem care-free and happy. 








THE MINING STATES OF MEXICO 


segregate the mining States of Mex- 

ico from such as are purely agricul- 

tural, as all are mineralized very 
highly. However, certain States in Mex- 
ico may be said to be well developed as 
mineral producing. 

There is no country, not excepting Cali- 
fornia, that is so thoroughly mineralized 
as Mexico. It seems as though the great 
California mineral belt, that of Arizona 
and that of New Mexico and Colorado, 
had been squeezed and fused into the 
great Mexican table land. 


lf WOULD BE almost impossible to 


Every mineral product of the world is 


to be found in Mexico. From oil to gold, 
we have the counterpart of the conditions 
in California. It is manifestly impossible 
for any one to give more than the most 
superficial idea of the mineral develop- 
ment by Mexicans, Frenchmen and Amer- 
icans of this wonderful, natural gift. It 
would take a set of volumes the size of 
the Americana ’cyclopedia to give the 
faintest idea of the use to which billions 
of foreign capital has been put in this 
particular resource, and the billions of 
profits recorded. 

One mining company, the Compania 
Minera Las Dos Estrellas, is most remark- 
able because of its success, and is cited be- 
eause, for the most part, its management 
has always been in the hands of Mexicans 
and Frenchmen. There are many success- 
ful American-managed companies, and 
Americans seem, as a nationality, succtss- 
ful at the task in development of the 
riches of the earth. The Dos Estrellas is 
so remarkable that it ought to be men- 
tioned. 

Jose Luis Requena organized the com- 
pany in 1900, the number of shares was 
only 3,000, the par value $100 each; in 
May, 1906, they were worth from $8,000 
to $9,000 each. I am told that, to-day, 
this stock is worth $30,000 a share. 

Mr. Requena is a man who has the keen- 
est sense of justice and fair play of any 
man I have met in Mexico. He is free 


of speech and cool of judgment. He is 
connected with most of the big financial 
institutions of the country, being an as- 
sociate of that splendid specimen of the 
modern Mexican, Mr. Pimentel y Fagoaya 
of the Banco Central. It is said abroad 
that there is but one voice in Mexico, and 
that the master’s. This is not so. When 
in conversation with the big men of the 
Republic, or with the humblest peon, I 
have not discovered any desire to hedge or 
a fear of the consequences of adverse 
criticism of Governmental measures. Mr. 
Requena is one of the most level-headed 
men I have ever met, and, while he is a 
warm admirer of President Diaz, he is not 
a fawning sycophant as to his expression 
of admiration. And so I have found 
others. Take, for instance, the Governors 
of various States, and especially the min- 
ing States. They are as free-spoken as 
any American, and are quick in adopting 
remedial measures, when such application 
is in their power, as any American would 
be. 

The Governors of the States of Sonora 
and of Hidalgo, respectively Senor Don 
Albert Cubillas and Senor Don T. W.. 
Rodriguez, are men who have in every 
way kept right up in the march of pro- 
gress. A great deal of their activity is 
due to the fact that the initiative is given 
at the capital, and then again the Ameri- 
can invasion in these mining districts is 
also responsible for the progress mani- 


~ fested by the leading dfficials. The school 


system has not been neglected in any of 
these sections. All over the States men- 
tioned may be found new schools, and 
the interest in education is increasing, 
thanks to the Government. 

In the State of Hidalgo is located an- 
other one of the great mines of the world, 
that of San Rafael and Annexes. From 
beginning to end, this mine exemplifies 
the history of mining and mining meth- 
ods, finally culminating in the almost per- 
fection of to-day. Its history is the his- 
torv of advance in mining methods. 





A YELLOW DOG 


BY WILL SCARLET 


ELMEGE CHUCKLED softly 
as he sauntered up the steps and 
crossed the mission porch to the 
bungalow door. To chuckle and 

to saunter under the circumstances were 
characteristic of Delmege. Only a few 
moments since he had fired the pistol that 
even now made an unseemly bulge in the 
hip pocket of his smart gray trowsers. He 
had hit his man, too—‘winged” him, as 
Doctor Riggs put it—even though it was 
the first time he had ever pulled the trig- 
ger of a real firearm. That was what 
made Delmege chuckle. And he was now 
entering his bungalow with the certainty 
that he would find a burglar there. That 
was what made Delmege saunter. 

With his hand on the knob Delmege 
paused, turned half about and glanced 
down the steep path he had just climbed. 
The moon was full, and threw into relief 
the stately sempervirens on the slope, and 
cast a metallic sheen on the Russian river 
that lay like an impassive inland lake at 
the foot of the heights. Tiny bars of 
light flickered through the foliage on both 
banks, for it was only ten o’clock and the 
campers were still astir. Suddenly came 
a rattle and a roar, and the “coffee- 
grinder,” with its train of two cars, clat- 
tered around the curve of the hill on its 
last trip from Camp Vacation. Delmege 
waited till the groaning of the antiquated 
locomotive had died away far down the 
track. 

“Now,” he remarked softly to himself, 
“T imagine it’s time to interview the other 
gentleman.” 

Delmage paced a few steps forward, 
and then he chuckled again. 

Entering, he quietly closed the door be- 
hind him, then paused irresolutely, and 
clapped his hand to the bulge in his hip 
pocket. Delmege, past master in the gen- 
tle art of introspection, had a way of see- 
ing himself, even when no bevel glass was 


handy, and he laughed low but heartily at 
his own pose. 

‘Precisely like a villain in melodrama! 
But I fancy I’d better not use this— 
thing. I’ve done almost enough mischief 
with it already.” 

Gingerly he drew the unfamiliar weapon 
and felt it over in the dark. Then he 
again flung open the door and the moon- 
light fell on the compact little revolver 
with its dull black handle and _ bluish, 
glinting barrel. Delmege held the pistol 
to his nose and sniffed inquiringly. With 
an effort he suppressed a cough. 

“It smokes with bloody execution,” he 
declaimed in a tragic whisper, and then 
chuckled once more. 

Bungling dreadfully, Delmege removed 
the five cartridges one by one and depos- 
ited them carefully in the side pocket of 
his coat. Then, slipping the revolver into 
his hip pocket, he quickly and quietly 
closed the door and tiptoed briskly in the 
direction of his study. That was where 
the burglar should be. 

The burglar was there. Delmege opened 
the study door—a relatively noiseless op- 
eration—and blinked for a few seconds 
before acting. Then he acted. The pistol 
bulged in his right hip pocket; in his left 
hip pocket there bulged something else. To 
that left hip pocket his left hand stole 
as Delmege alertly crossed the room in the 
direction of the burglar. 

Had the burglar been an exceptionally 
clever burglar, he might have seen Del- 
mege or heard him or scented him; but 
this burglar was not exceptionally clever. 
He remained with his head out of the win- 
dow and his back toward Delmege, and his 
hands behind his back.- Suddenly he 
started, struggled, swore and then swerved 
about. 

Delmege stepped back, seated himself 
on the corner of his flat-topped desk, 
groped for his cigarette case and struck a 


4 
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light. He took his first puff almost with 
a sigh, and slapped his left hip pocket— 
which no longer bulged. 

“Shade of Euripides!” he said, aloud. 
“T had no idea handcuffs worked so eas- 
ily.” 


He leisurely squirmed around and tried . 


to look the burglar over. There was not 
much to see. The man, silhouetted in the 
moonlight, stood stolidly just where he 
had stood a minute before when he felt 
the cold steel on his wrists and realized 
that somebody had trapped him. 

“Almost too dark to be sociable, isn’t 
it?” Delmege queried pleasantly, and 
switched on the cluster of electric lights 
that hung from the low ceiling. He 
smiled amiably as he leaped lightly to the 
floor and bowed courteously to the man 
by the window. 

“My name is Delmege—Pemberton Del- 

mege. And you?” 
. Delmege smiled again. But the man 
by the window did not smile. He glow- 
ered and frowned and shifted his feet and 
seemed angry and ashamed. 

“The devil!” he muttered between 
clenched teeth. 

Delmege raised his eyebrows, bit his 
cigarette, and then smiled as amiably as 
ever. 

“The devil? Charmed, I’m sure! 
Won’t your Satanic Majesty deign to be 
seated? No? Well, you’re probably just 
as handsome standing, although to be per- 
fectly candid”—and he took in the shaggy 
head and lined, evil face of his prisoner— 
“T should scarcely regard you as being 
conspicuously handsome in any case.” 

Delmege sank into his swivel chair, 
tilted back and smiled benignantly. 

“T trust your diabolic highness is en- 
joying excellent health?” 

The man by the window took two shuf= 
fling steps forward. 

“Took here!” he snarled. 
devil.” 

Delmege’s smooth-shaven, youthful face 
expressed polite surprise. 

“Pardon me; my mistake. Then if it’s 
not impertinent, may I ask who you are?” 

The burglar growled deep in his throat. 
He was a new specimen, and amused Del- 
mege vastly. 

“Terry Nichols—that’s who I am. They 
calls me Terry the Kid. And, see here!” 


“T ain’t no 


“Not so close, please,” Delmege quietly 
ordered as the man leaned across the desk. 
*You’ve been drinking bad whisky. Ex- 
cuse me, Terry, but I’ll have to puff on 
my old brier a bit just to forget that hor- 
rible odor.” 

He stepped across to the bookcase and 
pulled out his pipe and tobacco jar from 
the second shelf. Mr. Nichols seemed 
slightly surprised. 

“Say,” he began. 

“Well?” Delmege, his- back 
was filling his pipe. 

“You think you’re smart, don’t you, 
cause you got the bracelets on me when 
I wasn’t lookin’ ?” 

Pipe in mouth, Delmege crossed to the 
desk for matches. 

“Well, frankly, I do rather pride my- 
self on my cleverness. Of course, you had 
your hands at just the right distance apart 
—which was very obliging of you, I’ll ad- 
mit.” 

Mr. Nichols tossed his head contemptu- 
ously, and pointed at the open window 
with his right shoulder. The gesture 
would have been more successful had he 
made it with his right leg, but that expe- 
dient probably did not occur to him, 

“You couldn’t make a sneak on me if 
I didn’t have me peepers out the window, 
and I wouldn’t be rubberin’, only for that 
shot down the hill. Hear it, didn’t you?” 

“Well, rather.” Delmege, puffing bliss- 
fully, sank back in his swivel chair. “You 
see, I happened to fire it myself.” 

“You fired it? I thought it 
Skunk !” 

Delmege leaned forward. 

“Sure. Skunk—me pal.” 

“An unusually loquacious 
Delmege thought. He said aloud: “Is 
Skunk, your pal, the gentleman with the 
black derby and the drab overcoat? In- 
deed! Skunk, eh? His sobriquet strikes 
me as singularly apropos.” 

Mr. Nichols grew strangely confidential. 
“T was to bag the swag, and he was to give 
me lay.” 

“Precisely. And he didn’t give you lay 
because I gave him lead. Lay—lead. Not 
altogether a bad pun—is it, Terry?” 

Manifestly, Terry didn’t know, 
didn’t care. 

“Gave him lead?” he repeated slowly, 
his eyes half-closed. ‘Puncture him ?” 


turned, 


was 


“Skunk !” 


burglar,” 


and 
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“Huh-huh.” 

‘Do for him, straight? Is Skunk down 
and out—for keeps ?” 

“Possibly.” The response came in a 
cloud of smoke. “But I think not.” 

Delmege, pipe in hand, beamed on his 
prisoner. 

“You appear to be interested and toler- 
ably at ease—you really don’t care to sit 
down?—so perhaps you’d enjoy hearing 
the whole story. I was in Guerneville all 
day, and had intended to take a run down 
to San Francisco on the evening train. 
But I changed my mind—I sometimes 
do.” 

“Gee! We heard you had went.” 

“Really? Well, I heard you had came 
—if I may be permitted to employ your 
attractive solecism—you and your friend 
Skunk. That Guerneville constable is no 
fool, Terry. He and four or five of his 
friends were anxious to come along with 
me to give you and the malodorous Mr. 
Skunk a fitting reception. But I told 


them not to bother; I didn’t want them.” 
Terry grunted incredulously. 
“You see, Terry, they all had big feet 
and muddy boots, and I’d have to spend 


a week or so cleaning up after them. Be- 
sides, they might have taken a fancy to 
shoot up the place and smash my windows. 
So I came on alone.” 

During the silence that followed, Del- 
mege sucked musingly at his briarwood. 
A student of human nature, he was inter- 
ested in freaks. He was a freak himself, 
if certain of his friends might be believed, 
but surely this burglar was in the same 
class—or rather, in another class; freaks 
are not gregarious. 

“To be exact,” Delmege resumed, “I 
came alone, but not empty-handed. The 
constable—I don’t like him, Terry, but 
he’s a thoughtful soul—insisted on my 
taking his pistol and his handcuffs. [ 
rather appreciate his foresight, for I’ve 
utilized both—the pistol on Skunk and the 
handenffs on you. My manipulation of 
the handcuffs was, as you may have ob- 
served, a relatively noiseless operation.” 

Delmege drawled the last sentence and 
his eye twinkled when the burglar winced. 

“Luck was against you, I daresay. It 
was against Skunk, too, if that fact will 
afford you any consolation. But my little 
performance with the pistol was not a 


noiseless operation. It made considerable 
stir—even attracted your attention, I un- 
derstand—but it brought out Doctor 
Riggs—he lives just below here—who now 
has your friend Skunk under his profes- 
sional care. About all Skunk needs is an 
application of idoform and a bath.” 

A long pause followed. Mr. Nichols 
figetted miserably and shifted from one 
foot to the other, while Delmege calmly 
smoked and watched out of the corner of 
his eye. At length, Terry cleared his 
throat—and his mind. 

“Say, what you goin’ to do with me?” 

Delmege, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, assumed a ridiculously perplexed air. 

“What am I going to do with you? 
That is a poser, Terry, and no mistake. 
Really, now that you mention it, you are 
something of an inconvenience here.” 

He languidly arose and replaced his 
pipe in the bookcase. 

“T think V’ll telephone to that Guerne- 
ville constable, return him his gun and 
his handcuffs, and throw you in for good 
measure. The ’phone is in the kitchen— 
one of the numerous peculiarities of this 
bungaiow of mine.” 

He turned, smiling, in the doorway. 
“You'll excuse me, won’t you?” 

Telephoning to the Guerneville con- 
stable turned out to be a lengthy proced- 
ure. Central was slow, stupid and sleepy, 
and the constable’s wife was sleepy, stupid 
and slow. 

“Oh, don’t hurry at all, constable,” pro- 
tested Delmege in answer to the official’s 
assurance that he would “be out to the 
heights right off.” “I rather enjoy his 
exclusive society. A singularly entertain- 
ing person is Terry the Kid.” 

The moment Delmege re-entered the 
study he knew something was wrong. The 
atmosphere had changed. A sixth sense 
warned him of impending danger. 

His last words to the constable drawled 
themselves through his brain: “A singu- 
larly entertaining person is Terry the 
Kid.” 

“Tt is just remotely possible,” Delmege 
said to himself, “that my burglar friend’s 
entertaining facilities may surpass my 
most sanguine expectations.” 

For Terry was no longer the same man. 
True, the burglar stood as before in the 
middie of the room with his heavy brows 
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contracted and his arms behind him; but 
his former sullen demeanor had given 
place to an air of defiance only half con- 
cealed. 

“Pemby, my friend,” Delmege unto 
Delmege confided, “unless I much mis- 
take, the plot begins to thicken.” 

He sauntered to the bookcase, drew out 
his pipe and blew through it cheerily. 

“Well, Mr. Terry the Kid, the consta- 
ble says he’ll run in after an hour or so. 
Meanwhile, be as comfy as you can. Real- 
ly, now, won’t you sit down?” 

Terry took three steps, three quick, con- 
fident steps, in the direction of the book- 
case. Delmege’s fingers closed over the 
tobacco jar with unnecessary vigor. 

“No,” growled Terry hoarsely, “I’ll not 
sit down. But you will, and darned quick, 
too !” 

A metallic clatter whipped Delmege 
sharply about. Terry, both hands free, 
was pointing to the floor. 

“There, smarty cuss! 
stable’s handcuffs !” 

Very deliberately, Delmege put his hand 
to his hip pocket and drew the revolver. 
The action was not picturesque—Delmege 
saw that at once—but it was sufficiently 
effective to impress Mr. Nichols. The 
burglar shriveled up, then backed away 
until he collided with a chair into which 
he discreetly and ungracefully sank. Del- 
mege smiled engagingly. é 

“That was very thoughtless of you, 
Terry. Very, very thoughtless. Do you 
know, I believe you’re something of an 
amateur—just as I must have been with 
the handcuffs. Or are you Houdini the 
Second ?” 

Nonchalantly he flung the revolver on 
the desk, took up a sheaf of matches, re- 
turned to the bookcase and proceeded to 
light his pipe. 
forward, snatched up the pistol and fairly 
cackled in his triumph. 

“Throw up your hands!” 

The match Delmege had just struck 
blew out in a sputter of laughter. 

“Mr. Terry the Kid,” he chuckled, “you 
are really too good to be true. You’re just 
like the burglars we literary persons put 
into story books.” 

Mr. Nichols lost his head and ripped off 
a vulgar curse. 

‘Up with them hands!” he cried. 


There’s the con- 


Flash-like, Terry leaped ~ 


Delmege relit his pipe and turned full 
on the excited man. 

“The story-book burglar again—bad 
grammar and all! Shame on you, Terry!” 
he proceeded, his eyes blazing with mock 
indignation. “You are both ungrammati- 
cal and immoral. Also, you are ridicu- 
lous. That gun isn’t loaded.” 

Mr. Nichols had handled firearms be- 
fore, and a rapid inspection of the weapon 
in his hand convinced him that the nov- 
elist spoke the truth. He growled—“like 
a denizen of “The Jungle Book,’” as Del- 
mege afterward said—swore savagely and 
dashed the revolver blindly on the desk. 
It slid along the polished oak surface and 
tumbled into the waste basket. Delmege, 
his arms folded, shook his head reprov- 
ingly. 

“Terry, a professional gentleman like 
you should not be so passionate. Now, 
that gun a 

“Oh, you shut up!” burst in Terry, his 
eyes flashing and his hands clenched. 
“You’ve been kiddin’ me all along, work- 
ing your darned pesty tricks on me, but 
the tables is turned.” 

“Ts they ?” 

“We’re alone here, now, and unarmed— 
man to man—and I’m goin’ to cut for it 
while there’s time. But first, you’re goin’ 
to get the darndest lickin’ you ever got in 
your life. I’ll knock your block off!” 

“Really ?” 

“Yes, really.” Terry was indubitably 
angry, and unconsciously mimicked the 
novelist’s peculiar pronunciation of the 
adverb. “You butted in on our little 
game here to-night, and you pinked me 
pal—maybe cooked him—and you made 
an ass out of me.” 

Delmege raised both hands in expostu- 
lation. 

“Oh, really, now,” he remarked dryly, 
“TI couldn’t do that, you know.” 

It was the last straw. Terry compressed 
his thick lips over an inarticulate snarl 
and rushed at Delmege. 

“Better say your prayers, sport,” he 
grimly advised. “You ain’t got the con- 
stable’s gun this time.” 

Delmege deftly thrust his hand behind 
the second row of books. 

“No, Terry. This time I have a gun of 
my own.” 

Mr. Nichols dropped his hands, wavered 
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and backed off to his chair. He was look- 
ing into a small gleaming muzzle poised 
threateningly before the quizzical eyes of 
his tormentor. For a full half minute the 
two men stood, a tableau set by whim and 
circumstance. Then Delmege broke into 


that peculiar chuckle of his, tossed the 
pistol across the room and flung up his 


try, you bore me to death. Fie, 
m’lord, fie! A burglar and afeared! And 
afeared of what? A toy pistol—the kind 
that explodes paper caps with a diminu- 
tive pop. My eight-year old nephew left it 
up here last Sunday. And it stalled you, 
Terry, stalled you most decidedly. Ah, 
Terry the Kid, of the house of Nichols, 
what a falling off was there!” 

The burglar was a beaten man. He 
“crossed to right,” as an actor might do, 
leaned his elbow on the fireplace and 
fixed his eyes on vacancy. Nothing really 
mattered now. 

Delmege leaned forward in his swivel 
chair, his elbows on his knees and his 
fingers interlocked. He spoke slowly, al- 
most reverently, albeit a whimsical half- 
light flickered in his gray eyes. 

“Terry, my friend, do you know what 
ails you? You have a bad conscience— 
there. You ought to—well, go to confes- 
sion. You’re afraid now, and you know 
it. A few moments since, you declared, 
with a modesty which I am forced to con- 
cede is characteristic, that you intended 
to perform a presumably painful opera- 
tion which you described as knocking my 
block off. I infer that it is one of your 
primitive methods of decapitation—they 
do things much better in France. Now, 
honestly, Terry, why don’t you knock— 
my—block—off? You’re bigger and 
stronger, and, I daresay, have had more 
experience. Why don’t you? Here’s the 
block.” 

Delmege arose and laid his hand on the 
burglar’s shoulder. : 

“Do you really know why you don’t 
try to carry out those preposterous threats 
you made some time ago? Because you 
are afraid—your conscience is troubling 
you. You know you’re in the wrong. You 
have a sense of guilt. You are a crimi- 
nal, and——” 

The sentence was never finished. Del- 
mege recoiled before the blazing eyes that 


burned him through. Terry the Kid was 
a new man. In the subdued glare of the 
electric light he loomed large, a hero. His 
clenched fists and squared shoulders and 
drawn lips conveyed no hint of menace; 
but he fairly radiated contemptuous indig- 
nation. The indignation Delmege didn’t 
mind ; it was the contempt that made him 
wince. 

“Criminal, huh!” repeated ‘Terry, 
thickly. “Well, I like that! You treat me 
just as you’d treat a dog—a lonesome, 
hungry, yaller dog what tried to bite you. 
Crim’nal! Maybe I am; but blast me 
bugle, J’7/ never sink so damned low as to 
kick a feller when he’s down. Crim/’nal! 
Who ain’t a crim’nal? Smarty Lit’ry Guy, 
just you tell me that. There’s a God 
above us, ain’t there? You believe in 
Him, I guess, and so do I, though some- 
times it’s hard enough to. Well, that 
God, He made you and He made me— 
we're feller creatures. He gave you 
brains and a chance; He gave me an old 
man in San Quentin and an old woman 
what drunk herself to death. You had 
teachers what taught you to wear swell 
togs and talk like a book and earn a snap 
livin’; my teachers taught me to cuss and 
lie and steal—and worse. And I’m a 
crim’nal. Why? ’Cause I never got a 
dead man’s chance to be anything ’cept a 
crim’nal—that’s why. You never think 
of that, and the man what’s comin’ to 
pinch me never thinks of it, and the judge 
what’s goin’ to send me up for ten years 
never thinks of it; but the God that made 
me and you and the constable and the 
judge—He knows!” 

Terry’s harangue had scarcely started 
when Delmege was smiling his wonted 
cynical smile. Perched on the edge of 
the desk, he was urbane—and bored. . 
Terry’s eloquence did not impress him, 
and Terry’s point of view lacked the spice 
of novelty. With difficulty he stifled a 
yawn. 

“Excellent, Terry, excellent!” he mur- 
mured, nodding his approbation. Just 
what the story-book burglars say every 
time. They talk like that, and their cap- 
tors are impressed and relent, and off goes 
the knight of the jimmy. Now, Mr. Nich- 
ols, strange as it may appear, I am not in 
the least impressed—no, not a bit; that 
brotherhood-of-man nonsense and the rest 
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of your crude and argumentative exposi- 
tion is merely—rot. But, in the interests 
of literature, whereof I am an ill-deserv- 
ing pillar—just to prove that short stories 
as I read them and write them are based 
on life—I am compelled to relent. The 
constable is coming. Beat it.” 

Terry’s upper lip lifted in a contemptu- 
ous snarl. “Beat nuthin’.” 

Delmege sprang to his feet. 
and life were drifting apart. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, in 
astonishment no longer feigned. 

“Hell!” Terry shouted, taking a quick 
step toward the desk. “What do you 
mean? You twit me and. kid me and 
preach at me till I’m sick and you’re tired 
—you treat me worse than you'd treat a 
yaller dog—and then you work off the hero 
stunt and tell me to beat it.” 

“Well ?” 

“Well, I won’t beat it. Doggie has his 
faults, but he ain’t so darned yaller as to 
snap at a bone from the likes of you.” 

Delmege paced the room twice before 
he spoke. 

“Do you know what you’re doing?” 

“T know a darned sight more about it 


Literature 


than you do; I’ve been sent up before. But 
I’d rather be pinched, and pinched fifty 
times over, than beat it, thanks to you. I’d 


rather wear a red shirt in the Folsom 
chain gang than be a yaller dog.” 

Delmege strode up to the burglar, his 
mind clear, his face unfurrowed. Terry 
had won a trick, merely, not the game. 

“Mr. Nichols, shake!” 

Reluctantly, Terry gripped 
white hand extended. 

“Terry, my friend, I’ve done you a 
grave injustice; you’re not like the story- 
book burglars, after all. This last stand 
of yours—the yellow dog attitude and all 
that—is delightfully unconventional. It’s 
quite obvious that I can’t force you to flee 
from justice when you manifest an absurd 
determination not to flee. But there’s one 
thing you overlook. Whose house is this?” 

Delmege had no mean histrionic talents 
and he was now acting his best. Uncon- 
sciously, the audience was with him. 

“Whose house is this?” Delmege repeat- 
ed, flinging out his arms after the fashion 


the long 


of Brutus addressing the mob. “I pause 
for a reply.” 

Terry was dumbfounded. It was quite 
impossible to understand this novelist fel- 
low who did such things and said such 
things. 

“Yourn.” 

“Decidedly and emphatically mine.” 

Delmege leaped into the swivel chair 
and assumed a Pizarro attitude, his left 
foot resting on the desk and his left hand 
raised above his head. 

“This bungalow is my castle, and ’m 
a feudal baron with a mean disposition. 
What I say here is law, and here is what 
I say: Beat it!” 

Mr. Nichols stood like a graven thing. 
He was too confused to act or speak or 
think. Delmege jumped to the floor. 

“What! You dare hesitate?” 

Stooping over the waste basket, he 
snatched up the revolver, then fished two 
of the discarded cartridges from his side 
pocket and clumsily stuffed them into 
their chambers. 

“Teave my house, sir!” cried Delmege, 
pointing the gun at Terry’s head, “At 
the point of my pistol—or rather, the con- 
stahle’s pistol—I order you out.” 

Terry swayed slightly, audibly gulped 
and opened his mouth as if to speak. Then 
slowly, awkwardly, he shambled across to 
the study door. Calm and alert, with 
frowning face and laughing eyes, Delmege 
followed. 

“Good night, Mr. Terry the Kid,” he 
sang out as Mr. Nichols stumbled across 
the mission porch. “And, for goodness 
sake, don’t break your neck going down 
the hill.” 


* * * * 


Delmege smoked a_ cigarette between 

chuckles, and then delivered himself thus 
over the *phone: 
‘ “Oh, you’re not the constable? I 
might have inferred as much from your 
voice. His wife? Yes, I’m Mr. Delmege. 
Just hitching up, eh? Well, he needn’t 
bother. His man got away. Your hus- 
band can cail for his gun and handcuffs in 
the morning. Tell him I said to go to 
bed.” 





THE FOURTH IN OUR COLONIES 


BY MONROE WOOLLEY 


perialist camp about Boston), 

who kick on Independence Day 
celebrations in our colonies. They say 
that to celebrate the occasion of our na- 
tional freedom from the yoke of British 
tule is something akin to flaunting a red 
flag in the face of our colonial subjects 
in the Philippines and Porto Rico. No 
objection to Fourth of July oratory seems 
to exist concerning Hawaii, perhaps be- 
cause we are there with the flag purely on 
invitation of the people themselves. 

A Fourth of July speaker in one of our 
insular possessions once took occasion to 
cover this particular phase of colonial 
celebrations. He said: 


HERE ARE PEOPLE (princi- 
| pally residing in the anti-im- 


“Yhe question has been asked how the. 


American people can conscientiously cele- 
brate the anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, while denying to the 
people of these islands the immediate in- 
dependence that they are asking for? That 
question, in my opinion, might be perti- 
nent if the people were being deprived of 
any of the rights which gave cause for the 
declaration which we celebrate. The 
American Government brought to these 
people the first freedom they had ever 
known, liberating them from the military 
sovereignty of Spain. It gave to them in 
almost every particular the ‘Bill of Rights’ 
that England denied the American colon- 
ists. It gave to them freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, and freedom of the 
press ; it gave to them the right to assem- 
ble peaceably, and the right to petition the 
Government for redress of grievances. It 
gave to them the right of representation 
and the right of suffrage. From a subject 
people, having practically no voice in their 
government, they now elect by their own 
votes a legislative assembly; and no law 
can be enacted without its consent, and 
a judiciary in which the chief justice of 


the supreme court and two others out of 
a total of seven are of their own race. 
The courts are almost evenly divided be- 
tween Americans and natives. The sec- 
retary of finance and justice, and the at- 
torney-general, are both of their own peo- 
ple. They elect the governor and one 
other provincial officer out of three in 
every province. In appointive offices in 
the civil service the proportion is two 
natives to one American. In fact, the 
American Government has given to the. 
Filipino people the very privileges that 
the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and their fellow countrymen 
gave their lives and fortunes to gain—and 
all this without an effort on the part of 
the people themselves. Had these same 
privileges, in the same measure, been given 
to the American colonists one hundred and 
fifty years ago, there would have been no 
Declaration of Independence, no eight 
years of war and suffering, and no celebra- 
tions in our colonies to-day. More than 
this, the Government is going farther. It 
is providing a training and education for 
these people in practical Government; it 
is putting public schools in every city, 
town and barrio, building lines of com- 
munication, installing a common lan- 
guage, and fitting them for the enjoyment 
to the fullest extent, when the time comes, 
and they are ready for its cares and its 
burdens, as well as its emoluments and 
its honors, of the fullest civil and political 
liberty. When this time does arrive, our 
colonial subjects will have the distinction 
of having something that no other country 
on earth has ever attained without a strug- 
gle.” 

The native press of the. Philippines, in 
commenting upon Fourth of July celebra- 
tions, have made it the occasion for many 
bitter attacks upon the Government, in be- 
half of independence. Fortunately, these 
calamity howlers do not represent the true 
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spirit of the le, who may not enter as 
aianeliote y they might into the 
festivities of the anniversary, but never- 
theless, to use a quaint pastoral expression, 
know upon which side their bread is but- 
tered. 

Following a recent celebration of the 
Fourth, Vida Filipina, a native organ, said 
editorially : 

“These American national holidays, ob- 
served with pomp and splendor in our 
country, are an eloquent lesson to us in 
the attainment of our just and holy ideals, 
because the American people for over one 
hundred years were politically in the same 
condition of subjection in which we are 
to-day.” 

Now, when this much misinformed 
writer thus declared that the position of 
the American colonists and that of the 
Filipino people are closely comparable, the 
local American dailies and the resident 
Americans felt bound, if only in the in- 
terest of truth, to challenge the ungrate- 
ful statement. The editor of Vida Fil- 
pina certainly must mave misread his his- 
‘tory. Had the American colonies been 


given the same bill of rights that .the 


American Government voluntarily gave to 
the Filipino people there certainly would 
have been no Declaration of Independence, 
no Revolutionary War. The American col- 
onists had none of these great cardinal 
rights guaranteed to every Filipino; and 
in no important respect will the two posi- 
tions run politically parallel when prop- 
erly examined side by side. Nor is the 
native compelled to rely upon American 
historians to get at the truth. All the 
facts may be had from entirely disinter- 
ested sources. Indeed, the American case 
may be rested wholly on what British 
writers and statesmen have said. But, 
happily, as stated elsewhere, the Filipinos 
and the Porto Ricans, the common gente 


uninfluenced by political agitators, do not ° 


care for what few political aspects our 
celebrations may present. They are con- 
tent simply to be permitted to enter into 
the wholesome fun and frivolous frolic of 
the fiesta de cuatro de Julio. 

Our Fourth of July celebrations in the 
Philippines. including Manila, as well as 
all the provincial capitals throughout the 
archipelago, not only afford amusement 
for the people, breeding a spirit of patriot- 


ism hitherto having no existence in native 
breasts, but also attract visitors annually 
from the British, French and German col- 
onies along the China coast. Graceful, in- 
deed, are the words of the South China 

Morning Post in referring to our colonial ~ 
Fourths of July. In them is a feeling that 
Americans in the Orient and here at home 
will appreciate and reciprocate. After re- 
ferring to the time-honored custom of in- 
ternational participation in national holi- 
days in the foreign settlements on the 
China coast, and to the fact that British- 
ers, in their eastern colonies and in the 
Philippines, have always joined with the 
Americans on the Fourth, the Post says: 

“In later years the development of 
American interests in the Philippines and 
in China has added to the interest that the 
passing birthdays of the American nation 
have for Hongkong. They are near neigh- 
bors of ours now, and, as time goes on, the 
two colonies are bound to have more and 
more in common.” 

To say that the Filipinos are not being 
imbued with the true spirit of Independ- 
ence Day would not be doing justice to 
their keenness for fiestas and their gleeful 
regard for relaxation. A Philippine offi- 
cial, in opening his large bulk of corre- 
spondence on one occasion ‘lit upon a 
choice bit of literature which was finally 
sent on to Washington to be filed with 
other classics in the archives at the na- 
tional capital. The letter, dated July 4th, 
was from an old Government employee. It 
read : 

“This is an extra day, i say extra, be- 
cause this is a day on which the U. States 
of America declared their glowing inde- 
pendence. Because as much as this day 
is commemorated and emblazoned in the 
great states, here in the Filipinas is also 
commemorated and unforgotten, and as 
so I commemorated it myself. In view 
of the fact that I have working in the 
Government of the U. S. A. in the Fils. 
long time ago, and as I have nothing to 
recomense the great favor which I owe. 
I therefore may only say that the United 
States may live with whole tranquility for 
many years and more; and to cry out 
Hurra! the office in which I am now em- 
ployed, Hurra! for all its Americano 
clerks, Hurra! for all its Filipino boys. 
and Hurra! Hurra! for all the people of 
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the grand United States, Hurra!” 

This patriotic youth had it bad. We 
cannot have it in us to say that his en- 
thusiasm was prompted by monetary rea- 
sons, in the form of a promotion or an ex- 
tra month’s leave of absence. 

The celebrations of Independence Day 
in Hawaii are for many reasons not as 
elaborate as those of the Philippines and 
of Porto Rico, yet they are no less ardent. 
In the first place, the Hawaiians have 
many holidays of native origin to which 
they still cling. Again, the American 
colony in Hawaii is small, being mostly 
congregated in and about Honolulu. We 
have few Americans in the interior; and 
all the troops garrisoning the group (not 
a great many), are stationed in the capi- 
tal city. Perhaps the most popular fiesta 
day of the Hawaiians, the Fourth notwith- 
standing, is the celebration on June 11th 
of the birthday of a former king, Kame- 
hameha I, who was born nearly two cen- 
turies ago. Kamehameha is still the idol 
of the natives, despite their change of 
Government. The celebration of this 
fiesta day is carried out along lines simi- 
larly followed by us in celebrating our 
great national play-day. As a compliment 
to the Hawaiian people, the war depart- 
ment has named one of the new military 
posts now under construction in the 
islands in honor of the great king, Kame- 
hameha. The anniversary of the king’s 
birthday is given over to popular native 
sports, in which aquatic feats figure ex- 
tensively, and to feasting. 

The celebrations in Porto Rico are very 
similar to those in the Philippines. The 
programme usually consists of sports, 
speeches, military maneuvres, exercises 
by native school children, street parades, 
and the inevitable fireworks display. Old 
Glory waves everywhere. 

The coming generation in the Philip- 
pines looks upon our national holiday with 
as much or perhaps more interest than we 
do ourselves. They commence to talk 
about it as soon as Christmas is passed. 
It ranks well at the top with the numerous 
church holidays they have been taught for 
centuries past by the Spanish to celebrate. 
The Fourth is popular in particular with 
the children, rich and poor alike. And 
a child, because of early maturity, may 
still be considered as such, in years, when 


full grown. The parks, plazas, and bou- 
levards are turned over to them, fixed up 
like fairyland for their entertainment. 
Everything is free for the kiddies—native, 
foreigner, and Yankee. Candies, nuts, 
fire-crackers, meals and peanuts and red 
lemonade, may be had for the asking at the 
decorated booths throughout the botanical 
gardens and the parks. Countless bands 
scattered throughout the city play merry 
tunes all day long. The wealthier class 
turn over their festooned carriages and 
automobiles to the little ones, and no fares 
are charged by the trolleys. Merry-go- 
’rounds, swings and other amusement con- 
trivances are operated, all free of charge. 
The land parade is the leading feature of 
the day, and native orators vie with Yan- 
kee speakers in paying tribute to the flag 
and to freedom. At night the spectacle 
of modern fireworks illumines the heavens 
as a fitting finale of the day’s festivities. 
On the Fourth, the toiling army of 
Americans on the Panama Canal stops its 
labors and withdraws from the swelteri 
sun to give vent to the patriotic shout an 
roar announcing the advent of another In- 
dependence Day. It is an occasion looked 
forward to with delight by this faithful 
organization which stops work for nothing 
less important. The day’s revelry is punc- 
tuated by a big dinner, temptingly pre- 
pared at the expense of Uncle Sam or 
the hotel keepers, where after-dinner 
speeches are a part of the inviting menu. 
In Alaska, the Arctic winter breaks 
long enough to permit the celebration of 
the Fourth under sunny skies—as a rule. 
The hardy pioneer and prospector come 
together in a united effort to make the 
eagle scream in righteous glee. The cele- 
brations of former years “’way back 
home,” are again reproduced here in the 
Far North as the adventurous settlers re- 
member them. The Indians are requisi- 
tioned upon for sports, mostly aquatic. 
They do not complain about it, either, as 
do some more fortunate of our colonists. 
They are paid for what they do, and paid 
well. Loggers perform hair-raising feats 
as they hop nimbly about shod in heavy, 
spiked boots over slick, rolling logs boomed 
together in the water. The dog, the friend 
of man more than all else in the labors of 
Alaskan life, plays his little part, too, in 
the celebrations. Thousands of dollars are 
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wagered on the dog races and endurance 
tests. The clam-bake in which the popu- 
lace takes part, satisfies the inner man. 
Thus, while in former decades the cele- 
bration of our one great national holiday 
was confined solely to the boundaries of 
the home country, the theatre of action for 
these celebrations now extends over an 
area nearly as great in size as one of the 
hemispheres. The nerve-racking snap of 
the hand cracker, the road of the cannon 
cracker and mortar, the gorgeous spectacle 


of various pyrotechnic forms, the whizz 
and whirr of the pin-wheel, and the flare 
of the soaring rocket, are being introduced 
to the awe stricken Aleuts in the arctic 
regions, to the not altogether grateful na- 
tives of the Philippines, the Mohamme- 
dans of far-off Moroland, to the mixed 
races of Central America, and the citizens 
of Porto Rico. Next year, thanks to the 
efforts of Peary, some one may record a 
celebration or two at a point closer to the 
Pole than Cook is thought to have reached. 











THE BALLADE OF A HUNDRED LOVES 


BY ELIOT KAYS STONE 


Priscilla, prim, and Gladys, gay, 
Like Dorothy and Margaret, 

Have each in some sweet, mystic way 
Ensnared my heart in Cupid’s net; 
And though I’ve struggled, I am yet 

A willing captive in their thrall, 

And would be lost should I forget 
That I-love Rosa best of all. 


Virginia is a winsome fay 
A charmer is chic Antoinette ; 

Demure is Doris, gowned in grey: 
Sweet as her name is Mignonette ; 
A hundred others I have met, 

And wooed and won in field and hall, 
But I admit, without regret, 

That I love Rosa best of all. 


With Blanche I’ve dined at the cafe; 
With Polly tripped the minuet; 

To Maude I oft have dashed a lay 
To make her wondrous lashes wet— 
I loved them ali—I love them yet, 

And ever will though empires fall! 
Still Rosa will not jealous get, 

For I love Rosa best of all. 


L’Enva. 
Come, Memory, thou should’st serve me yet-— 
It is no crime their names to call— 


My dear wife knows my heart is set, 
And I love Rosa best of all. 





THE MANDARIN’S BIRTHDAY GIFT 


BY JOHN ARTHUR MURRAY 


HE NEWS of the kidnapping 

was flashed over the wires of 

every press association in the 

country that night. Because of 

the almost unbelievable part of the story, 

and the prominence of the family involved 
it was cabled to the capitals of Europe. 

Scare heads, red ink, and pictures ga- 
lore were the features of the version in 
San Francisco, where it all happened. 

The tale, branded as a “pipe” by many 
of the more conservative telegraph editors 
in the East, was talked of everywhere. It 
was especially discussed at great length 
by police reporters and officers, in the 
press rooms of papers the country over. 
Each day there came from San Francisco 
new theories, clues, and surmises, as to 
what the next move of the police would 
be. Reward after reward had been of- 
fered, arrest followed arrest, but brought 
no apparent developments. So, after a 
month, the case was looked on by the 
public as one of the many unsolved mys- 
teries. 

The crime was committed a few months 
prior to the earthquake and fire that de- 
stroyed San Francisco. 

Mercedes Lorraine, whose father is 
rated as one of the richest men in the 
mid-west, was spending the winter holi- 
days at the home of a school chum, Ethel 
Jenkins, in San Francisco. Miss Lor- 
raine, with the curiosity of the pilgrim to 
the California city, had the irrepressible 
desire to see Chinatown—not only chop 
suey restaurants, but from top to bottom. 
She spoke openly and insistently of the 
matter to her hostess. Mr. Jenkins, 
Ethel’s father, expostulated against such 
an excursion. 

One day the girls with two of their 
friends, Bess Cosgrove and Mayme Lin- 
coln, got into the Jenkins auto and gave 
the chauffeur orders to drive to the offices 
of a private detective agency. There Miss 


Lorraine, by dint of persuasion, in which 
her pocket book played the greatest part, 
secured the services of a detective to act 
as guide on the proposed trip. 

The first stop was made in front of a 
building occupied by a Chinaman, Lee 
Sid, and used ostensibly as a laundry. 
Here Miss Lorraine had an opportunity 
to see the clean side of the American 
Chinese life. Nor did any of the four 
young women pay particular attention to 
the remark dropped by their guide to Lee 
Sid, that they intended to see all that the 
Chinese quarters afforded. Had they no- 
ticed the peculiar gleam that the infor- 
mation imparted to Lee Sid’s eyes, they 
might have commanded the chauffeur to 
drive them home, and been thankful that 
they went no further. 

Yes, they would all like to hear the 
laundryman talk Chinese. He jabbered a 
continuous stream of it for a full minute, 
seemingly paying the most careful atten- 
tion only to the clothes he was ironing. 
Yet, as he talked, there appeared to glint 
for an instant between the dark curtains 
that flanked the room, a pair of eyes 
which disappeared mysteriously and al- 
most immediately. 

When he had finished the jargon, Miss 
Lorraine opened her purse and presented 
Lee Sid with a dollar for his “trouble.” 

During the next stages of the journey 
the guide gave directions to the chauffeur. 
They rode slowly down a narrow street 
on either side of which rose gaunt wooden 
buildings; from the upper windows hung 
poles bedecked with clothes out to dry. 
There were strange, gaudy signs, also, in 
front of the stores and tea houses. 

They halted at a restaurant where they 
tasted of delicious tea and experimented 
with chop-sticks. 

“Tsn’t it exciting, girls,” said Mercedes, 
as they walked through the narrow en- 
trance of a building a few doors from the 
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restaurant. “Just think: we are to see 
a real Chinese opium den.” 

At the end of a short hallway was a 
door on which the detective pounded vigor- 
ously, and when the Chinaman on the in- 
side peered through the peep-hole, had to 
convince him that they were friends. From 
within came the rattle of a heavy bar be- 
ing removed ; when the door was cautious- 
ly opened, they entered a room impervious 
to sunlight, and oppressive from a reeking 
stench. The den proper was reached by 
climbing a long flight of stairs, then grop- 
ing through a dark, musty passageway, 
then down many rickety steps, and into 
the drug-fiends’ heaven, by way of another 
narrow hall. 

They had now grown somewhat used to 
the dim light and dead air that permeated 
the building, and they could make out the 
forms of persons lying in the bunks that 
surrounded the room on three sides. Here 
was a sallow-skinned Cantonese, in shiny 
black garments, his long queue coiled about 
his sleek scalp, puffing away at a newly- 
filled pipe. In abhorrent fascination, they 
saw his eyes close and his head rest heavier 
on his arm; they shuddered at his short, 
incoherent mumblings as he passed into a 
drugged sleep. 

While they were intently watching, they 
did not notice a pair of sharp eyes lurking 
behind the screen near the door; they did 
not see the quick, noiseless exit of the 
owner of those eyes, through a sliding 
panel; nor could they hear his hurried in- 
structions to another Celestial in the small 
room on the other side of that paneled 
wall. 

When the first had finished his orders 
the second Chinaman took himself to a 
post somewhere, through some more pan- 
~ els. 
Mercedes exclaimed to her companions: “I 
can’t stand this place. Let’s not stay any 
longer, girls!” And taking it for granted 
that the others would follow, she started 
out of the room. 

“T’ve seen quite enough, too,” Mayme 
Lincoln said, following Mercedes, who, by 
this time, had disappeared in the black 
hallway. 

“T’d better take the lead,” called the de- 
tective, suddenly stepping in front of Miss 
Lincoln, stopping her progress for an in- 
stant. 


Almost simultaneously with his exit,~ 


At that moment a stifled scream came 
from out the hall. Frightened, the three 
girls hurried out of the doorway, pushing 
the detective ahead of them, and calling 
hysterically after their companion. Their 
voices elicited no response except the in- 
termittent moans of the opium smokers in 
the room they had just quitted. 

Their guide tried to alleviate the fears 
of the young women, but all in vain. They 
realized, only too well, that their com- 
panion had fallen into a trap set by some 
inmate of the den. They appealed to the 
detective to rescue their friend, but he 
seemed slow to act; said he would need 
more help from police headquarters. 

As hurriedly as possible the terrorized 
group gained the street ; the man placing a 
whistle to his lips, blew shrilly on it. No 
results came from this, but his telephone 
message to the police brought three offi- 
cers. 

They searched the building from top io 
bottom, but found the place deserted, ex- 
cept for one “doped” Mongol who was too 
far gone to escape with the others when 
the alarm came. All the evidences of the 
place being inhabited had disappeared as 
if by magic. 

* * * 

The trouble between the American fish- 
ers and the Japanese and Chinese poachers 
in the Pacific waters was the occasion of 
great activity on the part of the United 
States officers, not only off the Alaskan 
territory, but in the bays of the California 
coast. 

In a small, well-protected harbor not. 
many miles from San Francisco lay a rev- 
enue cutter, prepared for a journey. It 
was already manned, and shortly the puff- 
ing engine signaled the start. Swiftly she 
rounded the point of the promontory, and 
chugging away in a northerly direction, 
was soon lost to view. 

Quite a different scene from the orderly 
preparation in the starting out of Uncle 
Sam’s watch dog had taken place some 
miles up the coast. A black hulled vessel, 
with large, ribbed sails, flapping in the 
breeze, its bow adorned with a great eye, 
its stern sticking high out of the water, 
was about to weigh anchor. There was no 
attempt at discipline; every one hustled 
and scurried about, loading the ship as 
hurriedly as possible. 
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The small boat had been rowed out to 
the vessel’s side, and back to shore, many 
times that morning. It had borne huge 
casks, bales and packages; all of which 
had been jostled and tumbled on board 
without any ceremony. Now it neared 
the ship again; this time it bore an oblong 
box, which was hauled up with much care 
and lowered into the hold. 

Up went the sails, and the clumsy vessel 
began to move slowly out to sea, headed in 
a direction that indicated no coast cruise. 
The yellow sailors were busy at the ropes, 
pulling and tugging with brown, claw- 
like hands; getting the rigging in shape, 
when the look-out sounded an alarm, cry- 
ing out in Chinese and pointing wildly in 
a southwesterly direction. Many quit 
their posts, running toward the watch, to 
learn what had caused him to give such a 
warning. When they beheld the little 
speck on the horizon, swiftly coming to- 
ward them, they set to jabbering in such a 
way that it caused the captain to appear, 
whip in hand, which he used so promiscu- 
ously that the terrified sailors returned to 
their work with redoubled energy. 

Orders rang from the captain’s throat. 
More sails were hoisted; and the old ship 
leaped out of her lethargy like some hunt- 
ed animal spurred on by the hope of free- 
dom. But all to no avail, the revenue 
cutter steadily gained on them. 

When Captain Charles Robertson, of the 
United States Revenue Service, climbed 
up the side of the Chinese junk, he was 
greeted with such cheers, salaams, and 
welcomes, by these sons of the Flowery 
Kingdom, that for an instant he halted 
in his determination to let his lieutenants 
search the ship with the usual rigor. On 
second thought, however, he knew that 
this ceremonious welcome was all pretense, 
a blind meant to strike the chord of per- 
sonal bigness. The Chinese were good 
politicians, but their movements lately had 
been too suspicious. It was reported that 
already many arms and much ammunition 
had been smuggled out of the country. 
With his usual sharpness he gave his com- 
mands: 

“Lieutenant Franklin !” 

A young man stood at attention and 
saluted his captain. His symmetrical 
body showed much training. His skin was 
tanned to a light brown. 


“Take your men,” continued Captain 
Robertson. “Search this vessel—every inch 
of it. Seize any arms, ammunition or 
other cargo that you may find to be con- 
traband.” 

Although the Chinese captain feigned 
ignorance of the commands, Captain Rob- 
ertson made it plain to him that any suspi- 
cious move would mean death. This 
brought out the fact that the Chinaman 
could speak English, for he immediately 
attempted to assure the revenue officer 
that his vessel was driven into American 
waters by unruly winds. That they had 
not touched shore, and the vessel was laden 
only with merchandise for the Hawaiian 
trade. 

The young lieutenant, who, with six 
men, had gone into the hold, now ap- 
peared, the sailors carrying a heavy, gilded 
coffin on their shoulders. 

At the sight, the Chinese commander 
dropped to his knees and bowed his head 
as in an attitude of adoration. Many of 
his sailors did likewise. ‘Then as the 
coffin was placed on the deck, he arose, 
grasped the hilt of his sword, and ex- 
claimed in a frightened voice: “You won’t 
take that.” 

“Not unless we find it contraband,” re- 
joined Captain Robertson. 

“No. It is for Chee Fou, our mandarin 
—a birthday gift. We love Chee Fou. 
Don’t touch it. It is holy, and my men 
fight.” The Chinaman’s voice grew louder 
with each word, but whether from relig- 
ious feeling or guilty fear, was a question 
in the American’s mind. 

Captain Robertson knew that, when 
aroused, on matters which they considered 
their sacred rights, these worshippers of 
Confucius became the most fearless war- 
riors. He ordered his men to cover the 
crew with their guns, and commanded the 
midshipmen to open the coffin. 

The Celestial chieftain uttered a loud 
cry and threw himself bodily on top of 
the gilded box, the sides of which he 
clutched in a grasp of desperation. It 
took the midshipmen some time to pull 
him off, for he was a large, strongly-built 
man. 

He stood by panting and confused while 
Robertson again coolly told his men to 
proceed. 

Lieutenant Franklin stooped over it, 
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while two midshipmen lifted off the heavy 
gilded lid. 

Suddenly the Chinese commander’s 
right arm, sword in hand, was raised. 
Lieutenant Franklin’s face turned pale as 
he Jooked into the coffin; in a horrified 
voice he cried: “My God! A gift to a 
mandarin.” 

The commander’s arm descended; sim- 
ultaneously, Captain Robertson drew his 
pistol. The shot which broke the force of 
the sword blow was fatal. As Lieutenant 
Franklin fell unconscious, the blood 
streaming from his head, the form of the 
ferocious Chinaman stiffened out on the 
deck. 

Instantly, many of the ship’s crew 
leaped over the vessel’s side and were 


drowned. The rest were easily cowed by 
the midshipmen’s guns. 

Captain Robertson quickly cut her 
bonds and lifted Mercedes Lorraine from 
out her prison. She was weak and pale, 
but strangely calm. Her greatest worry 
seemed to be about the wounded officer. 
She even wanted to aid the surgeon in 
binding up the wound, and would only let 
herself be considered in need of stimulants 
after she was assured that the lieutenant 
was not dangerously hurt. 

The earthquake which killed the Chi- 
nese crew, while they were awaiting trial 
in San Francisco, did not prevent the mar- 
riage of Lieutenant Franklin and Mer- 
cedes Lorraine. 

It took place in Denver. 











SOME NEW FOODS. FRUITS AND PLANTS 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


Agriculture, returned recently 

to this country, after three years 
spent in exploring the forests of China, 
Korea and Japan, bringing with him some 
interesting and valuable new foods, fruits 
and plants. A full account will appear 
later in a Bulletin of the Department of 
Agriculture, but an idea of Mr. Meyer’s 
collection may be obtained from what 
follows. Mr. Meyer left Pekin in i905, 
provided with documents showing him to 
be an “agricultural explorer to the De- 
partment of Agriculture,” insuring him 
against interference from Chinese officials 
and permitting him to wander wherever he 
wished. He visited many Chinese cities 
and traveled through the Yangste Valley. 
In the snow to the north of Pekin he 


RANK N. MEYER, of the 
u United States Department of 


found some remarkably hardy monkeys, 
who seemed able to withstand any degree 
of cold. He captured a couple of these, 
and they have been placed in the Zoologi- 
cal Garden at Washington, D. C. He 
learned that the men, plants and animals 


‘of Northern China, being compelled to 


live under rigorous conditions, are un- 
usually hardy. Among other things he 
discovered a Chinese pear that will keep 
sound for more than a year, and he hopes, 
by grafting this fruit on American trees, 
to improve the keeping quality of the 
American pear. He also brought back 
specimens of magnificent bamboos that 
grow to a height of a hundred feet, and 
have a diameter of six to seven inches. 
These bamboos grow very rapidly, and 
are useful for fences, stakes, baskets and 
many other things. The sprouts of the 
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bamboo, when fried or boiled, are highly 
palatable, and have a flavor resembling 
that of asparagus. Another of his dis- 
coveries was 2 cabbage that reaches the 
tremendous weight of 40 pounds, and, 
more wonderful still, though it possesses 
the full flavor of the ordinary cabbage, 
produces no strong odor while it is being 
prepared for the table. He also found 
some new beans possessing high nutritive 
value, and a large species of persimmon 
that has no seeds. 

But of all the plants, fruits and trees 
that he became familiar with, Mr. Meyer 
most admired the white-barked pine, of 
which he brought home with him about 
twenty plants. The white-barked pine 
grows slowly and attains a great age, Mr. 
Meyer having seen several that are from 
twelve to sixteen centuries It is a 
‘rare tree and as beautiful as it is rare. 
It is an evergreen, and in the interior of 
China is regarded with great reverence. 
Its wood possesses little commercial value. 

The plants brought to this country by 
Mr. Meyer, after being examined by the 
quarantine officer of the California Board 
of Horticulture (to guard against the in: 
troduction of any new pests), were taken 
to the United States Experiment Station 
at Chico, Butte County, Cal. It is hoped 
that they will thrive and will add some 
new and valuable foods to the nation’s 
store. 

The famous botanist, Luther Burbank, 
of Santa Rosa, Cal., has developed a thorn- 
less cactus, which is believed to possess 


all the nutritive qualities necessary for 
human food. As a test, Dr. Leon Lan- 
done, a physician of Los Angeles, with 
three others, lived for two weeks on noth- 
ing but the fruit and leaves of the thorn- 
less cactus, with the addition of a little 
celery. lettuce and a few nuts. They 
would have eaten nothing but the thorn- 
less cactus, were it not that at present it is 
very limited in quantity, and very expen- 
sive, one plant being worth more than 
$500. The leaves are boiled and eaten as 
greens, or are fried in the same manner as 
egg-plant. The fruit is eaten either raw 
or cooked. During the first eight of the 
fourteen days Dr. Landone lost weight, 
but then he began to gain, and at the end 
of the two weeks he weighed half a pound 
more than at the beginning of his test. 
On the fourteenth night he gave a dinner 
to a dozen physicians, the principal article 
of food on the menu being thornless cac- 
tus. Dr. Landone considers that the cac- 
tus is a safe substitute for many common 
vegetables, such as tomatoes and potatoes. 
It supplies both food and drink, and will 
sustain life for a long time. Its value as 
a food depends on the fact that it contains 
a larger proportion of organic salts than 
any vegetable, and these salts,. by neutral- 
izing the acids in the body, greatly reduce 
decay. In a desert country, where cacti 
abound and vegetables are scarce, the cac- 
tus is a valuable food. It is expected that 
the discovery of the highly nutritive qual- 
ities of the thornless cactus will lead to its 
development on a large scale. 

















THE FUNERAL LEVITY OF SUSANNE 


BY JOANNA GLEED STRANGE 


USANNE, Susanne! come ’ere!” 
Susanne spoiled her “letting the 
old cat die,” jumped out of the 
swing while it was going, and raced 
over to the fence. 

“Hello, Mary,” she said to the little 
blue-clad girl in the next yard. “Come 
on over and play in the sand pile, can’t 
you? What you been a-cryin’ *bout?” 

Susanne put her toes between the pick- 
ets and pulled herself up, holding to the 
top of the fence by her little chubby hands. 
She looked over at Mary on the other side, 
and repeated anxiously, “What you been 
a-cryin’ *bout, Mary?” 

Mary glanced at the sympathetic little 
face,'framed in the auburn curls, which 
peered at her over the tops of the pickets. 
She dug a pointed stick into the ground, 
and looked absently at the hole it made. 
Then smoothing the front of her blue 
‘blouse, she looked back at Susanne. Her 
thin face was very sober, her blue eyes 
were swollen and tearful and her lips were 
et primly in a straight line. Mary never 
looked this way unless something was the 
matter. Mary was ten. She was old 
enough to wear blouse waists and have her 
‘hair braided in two little tight loops, tied 
with bows, one on each side of her head; 
while Susanne, who was only eight, wore 
mother-hubbard gowns and curls down her 
‘pack. 

“What’s ’a matter?” queried Susanne 
again. 

“Something awful,” answered Mary, 
making another hole with her stick. 

“What?” insisted Susanne. 

' “Hobson’s dead!” announced Mary, sol- 
emnly. 

“What!” breathed Susanne, loosing her 
hold on the pickets and jumping back- 
ward to gain her balance. “Not the rab- 
‘pit! You don’t mean the rabbit, do you, 
Mary?” She peered anxiously through 
the pickets. 


“Uh-huh, the rabbit. He died last 
night.” Mary dug two more holes with 
her stick, slowly, carefully, and swallowed 
hard. 

Then Susanne said, very soberly, “What 
do you ’spose made him die, Mary?” 

“Guess he got some of the poison Betty 
put out for the rats.” Mary rubbed the 
back of her hand over her eyes. 

Susanne sighed. “Oh Mary!” she said. 
“T’m awful sorry. Jes’ awful. Are you 
sure he’s dead? Don’t you s’pose if you 
threw water in his face he might come to? 
That’s what they did to mamma when she 
fainted. Maybe he’s only fainted, Mary,” 
she added, hopefully. 

Mary shook her head. “I guess I know 
when a rabbit’s dead an’ when he ain’t,” 
she said severely. “And anyhow, papa 
said he was dead—stone dead!” 

Susanne changed the subject. “Come 
on over an’ play in the sand pile, and may- 
be you'll forget about it,” she said, sweet- 
ly. “You can play with my Jap doll all 
you want to an’——” 

“Well, I guess I won’t do any such a 
thing, Susanne Burke.” Mary drew her- 
self up very straight. She turned her 
back to the picket fence and her voice was 
scathing. “Your old doll ain’t half as 
nice as my rabbit, and I don’t want to 
forget about Hobson. I suppose if you 
died, you’d like me to forget about you 
right away.” 

Susanne opened her mouth and shut it 
again. Mary walked a few steps away. 
She stopped to dig another hole with her 
stick. 

“We're going to have a really-truly 
fun’ral this afternoon—a military fun’ral, 
and Ted and Ronald’s mother gave us the 
beautifulest candy box to put Hobson in, 
with violets over it. And Margaret’s fix- 
ing the flag to wrap him in now, and Ted 
and Ron. are going to dig the grave un- 
der the big maple in the south pasture, 
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and Clara and Edna are coming, and I 
was going to ask you Fe 

Susanne was on the fence in an instant. 
“Oh, Mary, do. 
bring the red poppies off my last summer’s 
hat for the grave, and—Oh, Mary, do in- 
vite me!” 

Mary hesitated. She struck at a col- 
ored maple leaf just above her head, and 
brought a shower of red and gold flutter- 
ing to the ground about her. Then she 
turned half way around, and Susanne 
continued : “Jane baked to-day, and maybe 
I could get some cookies, and we could 
have a tea-party afterwards——” 

“A fun’ral feast,” corrected Mary, turn- 
ing back and smiling for the first time. 
“And I can get some apples, and Mar- 
garet and I can save our cake from din- 
ner, and Edna and Clara can bring some- 
thing from their house, and Ted and Ron- 
ald can get something, and we’ll set the 
table in the arbor, before the fun’ral.” 

“Or else in our barn,” interrupted Su- 
sanne. “It’s nice in the loft.” 

“No, in our arbor, where Hobson used 
to play,” said Mary emphatically. “And 
have it when we get back from the grave.” 

“That’ll be jes’ fine.” Susanne danced 
on one foot. ? 

“We’re all going to wear veils to the 
cer’mony, and bring all the flowers you 
can find. The cloth kind will keep his 
grave green longer. I must go and help 
Margaret now. You come over soon’s you 
can this afternoon. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Susanne. 
over, alright.” 

“And don’t forget the cookies,” called 

Mary. 
About three o’clock that afternoon a 
procession was formed outside of the ar- 
bor in Mary’s and Margaret’s yard. The 
leaves of the woodbine over the arbor were 
turning red, and the yellow leaves from the 
big cottonwood near by were fluttering 
one by one to the ground. The sun was 
warm and stirred the folds of the Ameri- 
can flag which Ronald held at half-mast. 

Ronald and Ted, as undertakers, headed 
the procession, carrying between them the 
candy box, in which lay the dead rabbit, 
half-covered by the small flag. Ted car- 
ried the cover to the box. “’Cause it’s 
more expressive not to have him covered 
up till just at last,” Mary had persisted. 





“Tl be 





Please, Mary, and I'll. 


The boys were bare-headed, and from their 
left shoulders streamed strips of Mar- 
garet’s old black petticoat, pinned on with 
safety-pins. 

After them followed Mary, as chief 
mourner. To her braids was pinned a 
black dust cloth, which floated out behind. 
A black veil covered her face, and she 
wore black gloves, the fingers of which 
flapped up and down limply as in an agony 
of grief she wrung her hands. Margaret 
came next in rank, as befitted an aunt of 
the deceased. Her mourning consisted of 
what was left of her old black petticoat, 
fastened over her head and under her chin, 
making her look more like a little red- 
faced Gretchen than ever. She carried 
one of her father’s biggest handkerchiefs, 
and the violets from an old hat of her 
mother’s. Edna and Clara, after Mar- 
garet, because they brought a whole little 
pie to the funeral feast. And each in lieu 
of better mourning, wore a long black 
stocking fastened to her top-knot. A 
wreath of roses, old and faded, was their 
floral offering; and they walked together 
and carried it between them. Last of all 
came Susanne. Her auburn curls bobbed 
on either side of her mother’s black silk 
apron. She clutched two red silk pop- 
pies, and a string, to which was attached 
Penny, the little yellow and white dog, 
belonging to the neighborhood in general. 

When they were in line, Mary stepped 
to one side, slowly and with dignity. She 
pushed aside her veil, and addressed the 
procession, iooking at each in turn. 

“T guess we’re ready, now,” she said. 
“Ted and Ron., you be awful careful not 
to tip that box, and Susanne, if Penny 
yelps, you slap him. He’s got to go, or 
else he’ll eat up all the stuff. Now, if 
any one laughs, they’ve got to go home. 
It will be dreadful to laugh, ’cause this is 
a truly burial.” She looked at Susanne, 
who nodded her head soberly. “And the 
first one that don’t act decent can just go 
home and not have any of the fun’ral 
party afterward. So there, now!” She 
waved her hand toward the arbor, where 
they could see through the-leaves the tea- 
party, spread out on a bench. “Let’s 
march over singing ‘Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.’ Come on.” She stepped back 
into line, starting the tune as she did so. 
As soon as the others had taken it up, her 
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grief overcame her, and she broke into 
loud sobs, and wrung her gloved hands 
frantically, now and then singing at the 
top of her voice, in places where the others, 
one or two at a time, were overcome by 
their grief, and gave vent to their feelings 
in the most lamentable wails. All wailed 
but Susanne. She sang on and on. 

The little procession walked slowly down 
the long driveway, their mourning flapping 
limply in the light breeze that stirred the 
big maples on either side of the road. 
Penny at the end of the line pulled at his 
string and whined dismally. 

Susanne knew “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers” all through, and so she did ne‘ stop 
to weep, but sang in a shrill little voice, 
her eyes straight ahead of her. She won- 
dered vaguely if rabbits went to heaven, 
and if she would find Hobson if she was 
a good girl and went there herself. 

When they had finished “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” Mary in a firm voice 
started “John Brown’s Body,” in which 
the rest joined. Susanne wasn’t sure of 
all of the words of this, so she wept at in- 
tervals, her apron to her face, unconscious- 
ly keeping time to the music with her 
sobs, and wailing, now high, now low, ac- 
cording to the song. 

As they neared the tree in the south 
pasture, Susanne looked anxiously from 
behind her apron to see the pile of yellow 
earth which marked Hobson’s last resting 
place, and which had cost Ted and Ronald 
a whole morning’s work with the fire 
shovel. 

In solemn state the grave was reached, 
and a hush fell over the procession as they 
formed around it. Susanne still had her 
apron up to her face, but she could see 
the sad exhibition of sorrow through her 
fingers. Mary was quite overcome, and 
leaned on Margaret’s shoulder, the way 
Susanne had seen old Mrs. Lucas do, when 
Pat Lucas was buried, and she moaned 
softly. “Oh, my Hobson!” 

Margaret sobbed, and Edna and Clara 
wailed “Ah, me,” and “Woe is me,” as 
Aunt Elizabeth and Aunt Hezekiah did at 
Grandpa’s funeral. The boys had placed 
the empty candy box on the ground and 
stood looking soberly at Mary, but at a 
furtive but emphatic gesture of her flap- 
ping gloved hands, they, too, placed their 
hands over their eyes and wept. Penny 


sat back from the grave and beat his short 
tail on the ground, whining softly. The 
red leaves of the maple rustled overhead. 
The mournful call of a dove sounded 
plaintively, and a dismal cow-bell tinkled 
in the distance. 

Suddenly when the grief was at its 
height, there was a distinct giggle. Im- 
mediately eacn and every mourner stood 
erect, with flashing eyes. All but Su- 
sanne. She, her head in her apron, was 
wailing most affectingly and sobbing, “Oh, 
my dear, beautiful Hobson! Ah, me! Ah, 
me!” 

Mary pushed her veil aside and strode 
to the opposite side of the grave. She 
tore the apron from Susanne’s eyes with 
an injured dignity before which even the 
innocent quailed. “You laughed, Su- 
sanne Burke. You laughed,” she an- 
nounced, stamping her foot and shaking a 
flopping black finger at the red-faced vic- 
tim. 

“T didn’t neither,” protested Susanne, 
jerking herself away. “I was only cry- 
ing, so I was. I guess I kin cry if I want 
—" 

“Oh-h! Didn’t she laugh?” demanded 
Mary, turning excitedly to the other 
mourners. 

“Yes she did!” “Bet your life.” “I 
should say so,” came from the excited 
group. 

“T didn’t neither,” .persisted Susanne ; 
“T only giggled the leastest little tiny bit, 
and I cried lots harder ’n any of you to 
make up of it, an-——” 

“You go right straight home. Anybody 
that would laugh at a burial and then 
story about it afterwards, is a naughty, 
bad girl, and I don’t care to play with ’em, 
so there now.” 

Susanne, crimson to the roots of her 
hair, faced her accuser. “I never storied,” 
she said in a low, steady voice. “I never.” 

“Susanne,” said Margaret, with dignity, 
“you go home. I guess this is our rabbit, 
and 

“And Mary has the say of its fun’ral,” 
interposed Ted, tossing a clod of dirt at 
the scarlet flowers in the freckled hand. 

“And you can’t have any party, 
neither,” added Edna, backing away from 
her. ’ 

“Course you’d have to spoil it,” said 
Ronald, scornfully. “Girls ain’t got sense 
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enough to tell a fun’ral from a circus, 
anyhow.” 

As Susanne stepped away, Clara 
snatched the red flowers from her hand. 
Susanne turned and faced them, her head 
held high in the air. 

“That’s all right for you. I'll tell my 
big brother on you,” and she walked erect 
across the pasture, the black silk apron 
hanging over one side of her head, Penny 
following behind, his tail between his legs. 

A chorus of “Tattle tale, tattle tale,” 
punctuated by flying lumps of yellow clay, 
came after her, but she did not run. She 
walked sedately away, blinking her eyes 
and biting her lips. When she reached 
the pasture gate, she wondered if they 
had lowered the body into the grave yet. 
She would not look around, but in a mo- 
ment she heard the first lines of “The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and she knew. 
She picked up a stick and held it to a 
picket fence that ran along the side of 
the road, but above the noise of the stick 
on the pickets, she could hear the shrill 
strains of the song. She looked down at 
Penny, who was now trotting along by her 
side. “Nasty old things. I just hate ’em. 
Don’t you, Penny?” She picked the dog 
up in her arms, and two big tears rolled 
down her flushed freckled face. 

“They’re pigs, aren’t they, Penny! I 
guess I helped get up that fun’ral, and I 
guess it’s as much’ my fun’ral as any- 
body’s. I don’t care if Hobson was Mary’s 
rabbit. I’m most glad he did die.” She 
swallowed hard. -Her mouth drew down 
and she snuffled threateningly. Penny 
licked her face. As she walked on up the 
lane into her own yard, she kicked the 
dust with her feet, the black apron flap- 
ping about her face. She still carried 
Penny, and as she neared the sand-pile, 
she said, “I shall never like them again, 
never.” 

She pulled her mourning around to her 
face and wiped her eyes. Then she spied 
the arbor on the other side of the fence. 
She put Penny down and stood still for 
a moment, her finger in her mouth, and 
then ran quickly around to the gate and 
over into Mary’s and Margaret’s yard. Al- 
ready she could hear the faint strains of 
“America,” which marked the return of 
the procession. She hurried to the ar- 
bor. With one quick movement of her 





arm, she swept the entire feast into her 
apron and tore back to her own yard, and 
then into the barn, calling Penny after 
her. She bolted the door and ran up- 
stairs into the big sunny loft, where she 
dropped on the hay, completely out of 
breath, but with shining eyes. Penny lay 
near, panting loudly, the string still 
around his neck. 

Susanne crawled to the side of the barn 
and put her eye to a big knot hole. She 
could see the funeral procession coming 
up the lane. They'd be sorry. She 
guessed they would! She pulled the hay 
around her, makin~ a nest of it. They 
had no business being so horrid. She 
wanted to see the burial and help decorate 
the grave, and have a last look at Hobson 
as he lay under the little flag in the 
candy box. And they were horrid mean 
things, and they’d be sorry. She reached 
into her apron for one of the seven large 
shinv blue plums, which Ted and Ronald 
had brought, because their mother was 
Mary’s aunt, and she was sorry about 
Hobson. She sucked it so viciously that 
the other end broke, and the juice ran on 
her apron. She didn’t care, either. They 
wouldn’t get any plums. 

She peeked again. There thev came, 
singing, “Our’s Father’s God to Thee,” 
slowly and with mathematical precision. 
She could see Mary supported on either 
side by Ted and Ronald. Mary, who had 
sent her home! She ate one piece of the 
chocolate cake rapidly—the chocolate cake 
which Mary and Margaret had saved from 
their dinner— and she fed crumbs of it 
to Penny. Mary had said she storied, 
and so had Margaret, and Susanne ate the 
other piece of cake and bit into one of the 
fourteen pieces of apple. The apples, two 
of them, had also come from Mary’s and 
Margaret’s house, and had each been cut 
into seven pieces so there would be two 
pieces for each mourner. Then she looked 
again. She remembered that Ronald and 
Ted had thrown dirt at her, and she ate 
another plum. 

She could see them all now, in the next 
yard, almost at the arbor. Mean old 
things! She’d rather play with herself 
and Penny any day. She threw the plum 
stone into the hay with a fierce little ges- 
ture, and peeked some more. There was 
Clara wiping her eyes with her black-bor- 
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dered handkerchief. Clara had grabbed 
Susanne’s red poppies. Clara thought she 
was smart and so did Edna. She hated 
them both. She reached in her apron for 
the beautiful little pie, with strips of 
crust making a lattice work over the top, 
showing the blue berries between. It was 
Clara’s and Edna’s offering. It was up- 
side down in her lap, and the juice had 
oozed out on her apron, but it didn’t mat- 
ter. She ate part of it, and was feeding a 
bit to Penny, when she heard a terrible 
uproar from the arbor. She peeked. Yes, 
they had missed the party and were look- 
ing for her. She was glad she had locked 
the barn door. She watched them through 
the hole, as they ran here and there, look- 
ing in the chicken coop, under the porch, 
among the currant bushes and in the 
wood-shed. She heard them call, “Su- 
sanne, Susanne!” Then she heard Ted 
say, “She ain’t in the barn ‘cause the 
door’s locked,” and she hugged herself 
and laughed, and ate some more apple and 
some more pie. 

‘She pulled more hay back of her and 
lay down, her eye to a lower knot hole. 
They had given up hunting for her now, 
and sat together in a group near the ar- 
bor. She put her hand into her lap for 
more apple, and felt the cookies. There 
were seven of them. She had taken them 
to the funeral feast. She looked again at 


the group on the grass. She supposed she 
might have left the cookies. 


She fed one 
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to Penny, breaking it into little pieces for 
him. Then she looked again. 

They had all gone, all of them. It 
looked lonesome down there, and it was 
hot in the loft. She pulled Penny to her 
by the bit of string dangling from his 
neck. She might have left some of the 
party. She almost wished. It was hot 
up here, and the wind seemed to howl 
some, too. Penny licked her face and 
whined mournfully. Penny was sorry. He 
cried softly. She hadn’t been so very nice 
mayhe—because she _ shouldn’t have 
laughed, perhaps—and Hobson was Mary’s 
rabbit—and—he was dead. 

Her freckled chin began to quiver, and 
her eyes filled with tears. Penny curled 
himself up closer to her. She was sorry 
and Penny was sorry, too. He licked her 
face, and she sobbed. They had been 
naughty, and nobody liked them any more, 
and maybe they’d die and p’raps they’d 
not go to heaven, and never see Hobson, 
and no one would care one bit, and— 
and. 

When John came up to get some feed 
for the horses at six o’clock, he found Su- 
sanne curled up in the hay. She was fast 
asleep. Her face was stained with tears 
and blue-berry pie. Her apron contained 
the remains of the feast, and Penny was 
nestled in her arms, his head and fore- 
paws resting on her mother’s black silk 
apron, which was still fastened to the au- 
burn curls. 



































A TRAMP’S AWAKENING 


BY WILLIAM H. HAMMER 


days of summer on the south Rocky 

Mountains plateau, which is really a 

burnt and broken plain, that George 
Harper entered Santa Fe with his blan- 
kets on his back. He had tramped from 
Denver to Pueblo, had “counted ties” 
along the railroad from Pueblo to Garland 
and from Garland again had hoofed it to 
Santa Fe. 

The town was half asleep in a great 
and sultry heat, and the mean, brown 
buildings looked little more than adobe, 
while callous, unintelligent and obtuse In- 
dians walked hither and thither or loafed 
under a veranda. Some dogs lay in the 
dust, a solitary team of half-starved horses 
pulled in a far-brought load of mesquite 
wood. But the town itself and the white 
men who ran it were somnolent. 

Harper was marked for a tramp, and a 
low-down tramp, by very possession of 
blankets. For the respectable American 
who is out of work prefers to suffer and 
walk, if he has to “hit the road,” with 
nothing more than a gripsack and a light 
overcoat. And more than the blankets 
marked the man as a tramp. He looked 
rather for his fellows than for any suc- 
cessful man who might give him help and 
not a kick on the downward road. And 
in the plaza he found many. 

He slung his blankets off his shoulder 
and dumped them by the most friendly- 
looking of the outcasts, a man with griz- 
‘zled hair, marked by one heavy silver lock 
over the forehead and a ragged beard. 

“Howdy, partner?” said George. 

The sitting tramp nodded easily. 

“Which way are you hoofing it?” he 
asked. 

“South,” said George. 

“El Paso?” 

“T reckon so.” 

“Tt’s a hell of a hole,” said the tramp. 
“I’m for Denver. Have you done any 
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chewin’ to-day ?” 

“Haven’t had a bit to eat since yester- 
day,” answered George, gloomily. 

“Then you’ve struck a mighty poor 
show for a hand-out here, that’s what you 
have,” said the old man, with an air of 
bitter conviction. “They would sooner 
sling it to the hogs than give it to a man.” 

He laid a heavy emphasis on the man. 
And so he might, for even he was a man 
once, till disaster brought drink, and drink 
the devil, and the devil mere animality. 

“T tell you what,” he said, presently, as 
he sucked at a pipe empty of tobacco, “if 
you’re very keen on chewin’, I'll take you 
just outside o’ the town. I marked an 
old bum stow away some bread and bacon 
in a prairie dog hole as I come by. And 
I ain’t nothing to do, and I fair ache with 
squattin’ on my honkers. Are you on?” 

George nodded. They walked together 
toward the southern end of the town. 

“What’s takin’ you south, pard?” asked 
the tramp. 

“About what’s takin’ you north, I[ 
guess,” said George Harper, eyeing his 
man. 

“That’s so,” said the other; “we want 
suthin’ we ain’t likely to git. And on we 
go. I’ve bin south, and I’ve bin north this 
ten years, and now I’m old and haven’t 
no friends, but them I meets hittin’ the 
road. We go because we must.” He 
sucked at his pipe philosophically. “You 
didn’t happen to have a fill on you?” he 
asked, presently. George shook his head. 
And they came to the outskirts of the 
town. 

“It was nigh here, it was,” said the 
philosopher, “for I seed him do it. Ah, 
here it is, if he ain’t come back and 
sneaked it.” 

Lying down he extracted a dirty parcel 
from the depths of an ancient hole long 
ago deserted by the animal who excavated 
it. 
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And George Harper promptly ate his 
lunch. 

“No,” said the old man when he offered 
him some; “no, I’m full up to my back 
teeth, or I wouldn’t have give it away. 
When I was around the back of the depot | 
found a pile of grub this morning, slung 
away by some of them as works there. I 
struck it rich. Why, man, there was pie 
in it, there was pie.” 

And he worked his lean jaws in beauti- 
ful remembrance. 

“So you’re going south, pard? Well, I 
wouldn’t go south myself, for there ain’t 
anything to be done. They don’t want 
you. But north is a chance. Did you 
hear of any railroad work startin’ up as 
you came by?” 

“No,” said George, as he finished his 
squalid meal. 

“But there is some,” insisted the old 
man, “up toward the Cascades. And now, 
young fellow, I’m going to the city.” 

“Thank you for showing me the grub 
hole,” said George, “for I think I will 
count ties to the southward.” 

The two shook hands. 

“So long, pardner,” they said, and then 
George was ploughing over a sand-dune 
for the telegraph posts which marked the 
railroad to Rincon and El Paso. 

He walked on the ties between the rails 
all day long with a stolid and heavy per- 
sistence. Each few minutes he passed a 
telegraph post all askew, warped by the 
weight of wires and the heat of the south- 
ern sun. And as he went, the dreary hori- 
zon receded, the rails still ran together 
and melted in a hazy line which pointed 
south with its long iron finger. 

He went on through the day, and was 


twenty miles to the south of Santa Fe - 


when he camped under a rotting stack of 
ties. The next morning the woman at a 
section house gave him a little breakfast. 

“There’s smallpox down the road at the 
next place,” she said, rather kindly. “I’d 
not go through if I were you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he answered, “T’ll 
go round.” 

He went near enough to see the stricken 
Mexican houses draped with yellow and 
black, and he fancied he saw a funeral. He 
went to windward of the town, and as he 
turned aside he wondered why he did it. 
What did it matter? For a moment he 





was half inclined to go back and ask if he 
could do anything with the dead and for 
the living. But he sneered at himself and 
went on. 

By now George Harper was almost past 
asking for work. For many, many months 
he had asked and been refused. Some said 
he was not strong enough, and to those 
who asked if he could do this or that he 
had been compelled to answer “No.” He 
had none of the insistence which gets work 
—it was not given him by fate to answer 
“T can learn.” He wanted success first, 
and an assured way and good direction be- 
fore he could be useful. 

But still he asked sometimes, and the 
next week he earned a dollar or two at a 
section while a man was ill. The work 
and the sense of doing something cheered 
him. Even when he was discharged the 
ring of pleasant silver made him feel a 
man. 

Yet, by the time he had drifted on 
through Rincon, he was again without a 
cent, and his boots were far gone; he was 
very desolate, but more stolid than ever. 
It did not matter. Who cared? What did 
anything matter ? 

That day he tramped till it was late. 
He might have walked on till it was dark, 
save that at a bridge over a very deep 
gully past Rincon he stayed to resi. And 
he noticed that there was a fire burning 
under the bridge. For a moment he 
thought it was the work of tramps. Then 
he saw it flicker and blaze on some of the 
woodwork, and he knew that the fire was 
the deed of a hot coal dropped from the 
firebox of the last locomotive which had 
passed that way. 

The bridge was fully five miles from the 
last section house. How far the next one 
was, he could not tell, and yet he began to 
feel a little excited. Suppose a train 
came around the next curve, for here the 
line bent sharply to the west. If it did, 
though it might get over now, in a very 
few minutes it might be too late. He 
wondered what he ought to do. 

Then a cold fit came on him, and for 
a little while he did not care. For again, 
and yet once more, who cared for him? 

But that did not last, and it was well 
for George Harper that it did not, both 
on earth and for the sake of heaven. His 
imagination, dulled for many months by 
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starvation, by want of money, by isola- 
tion, by denial of brotherhood, rose and 
flamed like the flames that ate up the lower 
bents of the complex bridge-work. He 
saw a train come into the fire, he heard 
the crack of burning wood, he saw the 
bridge give, he beheld the cars topple into 
the abyss. And after one awful crash, re- 
peated as each separate car dropped on 
those below, he heard cries of men, wo- 
men and children screaming in the inex- 
orable flame. 

No, it could not be! 

But how was he to stay it? 

He dropped his blankets and stood for 
one stupefied moment, and then leaped 
down into the gulch. He tore his ragged 
coat from his back, he bled from the ven- 
omous scratches of sharp thorns, he struck 
his shins against a jagged rock, he lamed 
himself with prickly pear. But he got 
down to the fire, and taking a handful of 
hot embers and one piece of flaming wood 
he put them in his hat and scrambled up 
the bank again. 

He had but little difficulty in lighting 
a fire. Laying his hat down, he tore off 
some brushwood ; he took up old chips that 
had lain there since the ties were first 
put down, and placing them carefully on 
the hot coals, they sprang into flame. From 
a dead pinon tree, he brought limbs which 
were white and dry, and when the flame 
shot up he shrieked with a curious and 
interested delight. For he saw a pile of 
ties and some old bridge timbers which 
had been replaced by new ones. And now 
that he had a fire and the possibility of 
more, he saw that this one might not be 
enough. To be safe against any accident, 
he should build another near the southern 
curve. For any express coming around 
there at forty miles an hour might not be 
able to pull up. He carried an armful 
of wood and a flaming torch four hundred 
yards to the south. : 

Now he felt active and alive, his mind 
awoke, his musdles tingled; he almost 
shouted for joy. 

“Thank God!” he said. And what he 
thanked God for was his awakening. He 
laughed—ves, he laughed like a boy. There 
was a good flame down at the bridge, and 
the little flame he had carried so far was 
alive and grew like a tended flower. 

“But it must be bigger,” George cried. 





And he ran to and fro carrying logs that 
his flesh would have fainted at, but that 
his spirit was a brave one when the real 
need came. 

He was black to look at, and on his 
face the grime was streaked with sweat. 
His soft hands bled, and splinters were 
deep in his palms and fingers. But in his 
eyes a strange light gleamed. Oh, but 
was it not good to do something that was 
useful! Suppose it didn’t matter? He 
wondered suddenly if it was useful. Per- 
haps there would be no more trains that 
night. In the morning the section men 
would come, and his work would have been 
wasted. He stood paralyzed at the thought 
just for a moment, and then the blood left 
his face. It returned the next moment, 
and he lifted his hand. 

He had heard the scream of a locomo- 
tive. 

“Yes!” he cried. And then he cried 
“No!” And going down on his knees, he 
listened for the vibration of the rails. But 
he heard none. 

But was that the sound of the locomo- 
tive shrieking? Yes, surely; and from 
the south. He snatched a big pine torch 
from his last fire and ran headlong down 
the line, as though he could stop the train 
with his hand. He felt so strong. 

As he came on the long stretch to the 
south, he saw the glow of the locomotive’s 
headlight. He wondered how a man could 
see anything through it. And then he 
saw how swiftly it came, and he wondered 
if the engineer was looking. Great God! 
If he didn’t look! So he ran and ran and 
waved his torch. And presently the en- 
gineer spied a little spark on ahead of 
him, a feeble, waving spark, and he 
thought it might be a tramp’s fire. And 
he cursed tramps, as railroad men do, for 
they often burn up new ties and play old 
Harry with sheds and other truck, to say 
nothing of their infernal gall in beating 
their way on a man’s very engine, squat- 
ting on the pilot or hiding in the tool box. 

But presently that engineer saw that 
this wavering flame was.a waving flame. 
And beyond it was a bigger light. And 
then he saw a man who screamed in a 
high key and leapt aside as the train went 
past, and he pulled over the throttle and 
clapped on the brakes, wondering all the 
time if that man had got out of the way 
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in time. Then he reversed her like light- 


ning. 

But he had been running on a big er- 
rand at a big speed, and behind him was 
ro more than the president’s car and the 
caboose. So the locomotive shot ahead, 
and the sparks flew from the rails, and she 
ran skidding right over the last fire that 
George Harper had built in the middle of 
the track. And with the heavy dew on 
the rails, and the speed they had on her, 
the engineer only pulled her up on _ the 
hither side of the burning bridge, which 
was now well-alight. 

As he pulled her up, the Big Man going 
north was out on the platform with a 
white face, wondering what the devil was 
wrong, and whether his general manager- 
ial bigness would be taken into considera- 
tion by Fate if anything serious were go- 
ing to happen. 

“Fire!” said he, and he jumped to the 
ground, and with the conductor and the 
engineer ran to the bridge. 

“Can we do it?” he asked anxiously. 

“T don’t know, sir,” said the engineer. 

“We must,” said the manager, with a 
set face. “But where are the section men 
who built the fire?” 

“T saw one, and only one,” said the en- 
gineer, “and I ain’t so dern sure that I 
didn’t run him over, or at least boost him 
into the bush with the pilot.” 

He turned to his fireman, a hard ap- 
prentice to a hard trade. 

“Run back, Sam, past the first fire, and 
look for him. What do you say, sir?” 

“Why, certainly,” said the manager. 
“But find him or not, we must get over, 


Jackson. We must—I must—if we go 
over alone. It’s Denver or a wreck. You 
know it!” 


“If you say so, sir,” replied the engi- 
neer. “But it’s a big risk. If I’d come 
on to her as we were going we would have 
landed in kingdom come. It’s just a ques- 
tion if she will bear a steady train in- 
stead.” ’ 

“Try,” said the manager. For if the 
locomotive went through, the biggest com- 
bination in Western rails went through, 
too, and his trip to Chihuahua was for 
nothing. 

Just then Sam, the fireman, brought up 
George Harper, packing him on his back, 
for George had escaped by the skin of his 





teeth. But he was still almost stunned 
and stupid with the fall he got when he 
jumped to clear the locomotive. 

The manager, big man and boss though 
he was, took hold of the tramp and out- 
cast. 

“That’s right; I’ll look after him. Get 
her over quick and while there is time.” 

After saying one word or so to his fire- 
man, the engineer ran across the bridge 
as a deer a man has shot at runs across a 
forest opening. 

“T think she will do it,” he said, as he 
felt the bridge under him. 

Then Sam jumped up and opened her 
out a little till the driving wheels revolved 
slowly, and she entered on the perilous 
passage of fire. Sam jumped down and 
left the train to itself. 

The flames were now far beyond mere 
smouldering, and some of the timbers of 
the lower bents quite destroyed. The fire 
had hold of the very body of the bridge; 
it was touch and go. Was there or was 
there not enough left to hold up the sixty- 
five tons of the locomotive? It depended 
on an infinity of conditions, and only an 
expert bridgeman, standing down below, 
could have given any opinion as to the 
result. As the train moved, the bridge 
cracked, and cracked again, and here a 
bent bulged and there it crushed. 

“We should have uncoupled the cars and 
let her come by herself,” groaned the en- 
gineer. “For if the boss isn’t in Denver 
in the morning we shall get the grand 
Bormee.” 

But by now the train was moving faster 
among the thick reek of smoke, pene- 
trated and interpenetrated by jets and 
spurts of clear flame that scorched the 
paint of the locomotive and the cars. 

~ “Oh, my beauty, my beauty!” said the 
engineer. 

But even as he groaned over her blisters 
and the destruction of her loveliness, the 
locomotive came up and was going past. 
He swung himself on to her, and looking 
back, saw what a dreadful and strange in- 
finity of time it took to pull the two cars 
off the burning and destroyed bridge. 

Yet the next second he shut off steam 
and shouted in triumph as the angry 
flames hid him from thosé on the south 
of the bridge. 


The others, helping George Harper, 
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scrambled down into the thorny gulch and 
climbed out with difficulty, for he was 
heavy and broken, and half mad with 
strange excitement, which left him over- 
wrought as it passed away. 

As they got him on board the train, the 
life of the bridge was counted and done, 
and it fell in with a crash. 

“Let her go!” said the manager. “Make 
up for lost time.” 

And in ten minutes the steam had its 
way and took hold, and they ran sixty 
miles an hour up north. They stayed at 
Rincon one spared minute to shout to the 
men there that the last big bridge was 
down, and then they rolled out for Santa 
Fe with a clear track. 

So George Harper was going north 
again at the rate of two days’ hard tramp 
in one easy and dangerous hour. 

“Boy,” said the manager to the negro 
who attended him, “fill up the bath with 
hot water and lay out a shirt and some of 
my clothes. Quick!” 

The boy was quick, for the manager’s 
word was bigger than any law, and there 
was much to be picked up in his im- 
mediate service. 

In the meantime, Harper was sitting 
limply in a big reclining chair which 
worked on a pivot. He followed the mo- 
tions of the manager and the boy with a 
disjointed attention and the solid amaze- 
ment characteristic of a nightmare. It 
was true, but it was too ridiculous to be 
true. And if it were not true, then what 
did all this gold and brass and glitter 
mean? He looked up and saw his burnt, 
blackened face in many mirrors. Then he 
felt his bleeding, scorched hands and 
touched a blister on his cheek. Where was 
he going now? 


was bound south,” he muttered, 


rather stupidly, and the manager turned 
his big, jovial face to him. 

“Tf you want to go south, old chap, 
you shall go when and how you like. You 
saved our lives that time. What are you?” 

“A tramp, I suppose,” said George, a 
little sullen at the peremptory tone in 


which the other spoke. His very sullen- 
ness was a sign of awakening. 

“And you want to be one?” asked the 
manager, quickly. 

“No,” said George. 

“You need not be,” said the manager. 


Going to a buffet, he opened a bottle of 
champagne and filled a big tumbler. 

“Drink!” he said, and George drank. In 
half a minute he distinctly remembered 
that he had been a man. 

The manager looked at him keenly. But 
in his rags and the grime of the fire and 
smoke it was difficult to understand this 
derelict. 

“Have you a clean record?” asked the 
manager. “You never took what wasn’t 
your own, eh? You’re not a cashier?” 

“No,” said George, “I am only a fool.” 

“And perhaps not that,” mused the 
manager. “Was it a woman?” 

George nodded. 

“They’re not worth it; not worth it, my 
boy!” cried the manager. “Never go to 
the devil for anything but power, old 
chap. Only power is worth fighting for.” 

And then the bath was ready. George 
stumbled into the room and dropped his 
rags on the floor. Opening the window, 
he threw them out into the night and 
stood naked. On his white flesh were long 
red lines where the thorns had scratched 
him. He was as thin asa rail, but as hard | 
as wire. He lay in the bath and rolled 
over and wallowed like a porpoise, and 
when he came out his wounds were bleed- 
ing afresh. He dressed himself in the 
clothes laid out for him, though he winced 
as the shirt touched him. Yet when he 
saw his thin, brown face looking over a 
white collar, he could have shouted with 
joy. And yet he was most bitterly 
ashamed. He felt he could face the other 
man better in his old clothes. But then, 
if it had not been for him his host might 
have been frying by now, and have been 
very well done, too. The thought gave 
him assurance. He went back bravely, and 
the manager slapped him on the back. 

“TJ thought you were rather smarter 
than you looked just now,” said he. “Come 
—dinner is ready, and I’m hungry. You 
did great business, my boy, when you built 
that fire. You bet you did!” 

And they sat down to everything that 
an American thinks good. George thought 
the meal heavenly, but-that was no won- 
der. Even the manager was so pleased 
with his luck and himself that he did not 
growl. 

“I’m in a rich patch of luck,” he said. 
“What with all I did down south, and 
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your being on the spot, and the bridge 
holding till we got over, I feel I could 
corral the universe.” 

He drank to George, to Fate and all the 
issues which hung on his being in Denver. 

“Eat, eat!” he said. “You like this? 
Isn’t it better than hitting the road? Why 
not have it always? You can, you can!” 

George’s eyes sparkled. 

“Help me and [ will,” he said. “Will 
you kindly pass the wine?” 

“Are you a tramp now?” cried his host. 

“No, by the Lord!” cried George. “Help 
me. I helped you.” 

“You did,” said the manager. “And 
yourself! They call me a hard case. You 
shan’t find me so. I'll help you if you 
deserve it.” 


“Whether I deserve it or not?” said 
George, boldly. 

And the manager lay back and laughed. 
He opened another bottle of sparkling 
champagne. 

“You do, you do!” he said. “Oh, but 
what a lovely combination would have 
been smashed if that bridge had let us in. 
And while I ride high, so shall you. Ah, 
this is Santa Fe.” 

And they rolled through the depot. 

“Did you ever eat bread and bacon out 
of a prairie-dog hole?” asked George, 
laughing, and lighting a big cigar. 

And as they quickened her up again 
and flashed through to Denver, the Pri- 
vate Secretary who was to be, told the 
story of a dead tramp. 











SUNSET ON SAN DIEGO BAY 


BY JESSIE PORTER WHITAKER 


Beside the long border of silver sands, 
Reflecting the sunset glory, 


The harbor reposes. 


The city stands 


On terraces high, looking far toward lands 
Of ancient Aztec story ; 


Where, blue-veiled, its mountains, majestic, calm, 
Look on the unresting ocean. 
The billows are chanting a joyful psalm; 
_ A quietness broods o’er the bay, like balm; 
At peace—no sound, no motion. 


Point Loma’s long rampart reverberates 
The boom of the sunset gun. 

The roar of the surges reiterates 

Farewell, and a world in repose, awaits 
The dawn of to-morrow’s sun. 
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Late Chief of Staff United States Army 


BY FRED A. HUNT 


LONG BACK in the ’80’s, a 
certain lieutenant of cavalry, 
whose regiment was stationed 


out West, found himself dis- 
tressingly short of money. It is nothing 
novel for a lieutenant to be so confronted, 
but this lieutenant took a novel view of 
the situation; he did not want to go into 
debt. Further, he proposed not to do so, 
if there was any honorable way to avoid it. 

He took thought with himself. Then 
he asked for and obtained leave of ab- 
sence. Then he bought a carload of Irish 
potatoes and went from town to town sell- 
ing his wares. By the time his leave of 
absence had expired the last of the pota- 
toes were sold, and the lieutenant returned 
to his regiment with a sufficient sum of 
money—his profits—in his pocket to make 
it no longer necessary for him to give 
even a repugnant thought to the money- 
lender. 

This lieutenant, that was, is now Chief 
of Staff, United States Army. His name 
is James Franklin Bell. He is commonly 
cailed Franklin Bell for short. And now 
that the country has at last found him 
out, he will bear watching. His career in 
the Philippines shows that. It was his 
work there that has undoubtedly gained 
him his latest appointment. It was ex- 
citing, adventurous, dramatic, innovating, 
era-making work. Yet, strange to tell, 
not one American in a thousand probably 
knows aught of what Bell did in the Phil- 
ippines, while every mother’s son of us 
knows all about the river-swimming feat 
that Fred Funston is alleged to have per- 
formed but that he never did. 

Franklin Bell landed in the Philippines 
with the original military expedition, a 
lientenant of regulars merely. Fifteen 
months thereafter he was a brigadier-gen- 





eral of volunteers, and thirty-six months 
after putting foot in Manila a brigadier- 
general in the regular army. During the 
greater part of the time that the new chief 
of staff was rapidly rising from rank to 
rank, he was reporting to Major-General 
Arthur MacArthur, commanding the 2d 
division. It was on the latter’s recommen- 
dations that advancement came to Bell. 
Now, by a curious irony of fate, Bell has 
been chosen for the position that many 
army officers feel should be MacArthur’s 
in the natural course of events. 

On January 9, 1856, General Bell was 
born in Shelbyville, Kentucky, the land 
of blue grass, fine horses and lovely wo- 
men, and was appointed to the military 
academy at West Point from that State 
on September 1, 1874, graduating there- 
from on June 14, 1878, and being ap- 
pointed additional second-lieutenant of 
the Ninth United States Cavalry on June 
14, 1878. His subsequent rise in rank in 
the regular establishment was as follows: 
Second Lieutenant, Ninth Cavalry, June 
28, 1878; transferred to Seventh Cavalry, 
August 9, 1878; first lieutenant Seventh 
Cavalry, December 29, 1890; captain in 
that regiment March 2, 1899; brigadier- 
general United States Army, February 
19, 1901; major-general United States 
Army, January 3, 1907. He held several 
positions in the volunteer army wherein he 
demonstrated his capability, and received 
his medal of honor from Congress while 
serving as colonel of the Thirty-sixth In- 
fantry Volunteers for most distinguished 
gallantry in action on September 9, 1899, 
near Porac, Luzon, Philippine Islands, 
while in advance of his regiment, charging 
seven insurgents with his pistol and com- 
pelling the surrender of the captain and 
two privates under a hot fire from the re- 
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maining insurgents concealed in a bamboo 
thicket. 

Franklin Bell’s first work in the Philip- 
pines was as chief of the intelligence de- 
partment. The assignment was made by 
Major-General Elwell S. Otis. The chief 
intelligence officer’s headquarters were in 
Manila. His work was sufficiently appre- 
ciated to gain him the appointment of 
chief of scouts as soon as the outbreak 
against the Americans occurred. He had 
been wounded the first day of the out- 
break, but he was in the saddle before the 
wound healed, and for the next twelve or 
fourteen months he led as dare-devil an ex- 
istence as ever imaginative romancer fer- 
vidly painted between book covers. 

As chief of scouts, Major-General Bell 
was attached to the second division. He 
had about twenty men under him; a 
mere handful for spying out the positions 
of the Filipinos. But Bell did not trust 
so much to the men under him as to his 
own powers of observation. It was the 
usual thing for him to creep right up to 
the Filipino trenches, and, under dense 
tropical growth, to study the positions. 
Or, if he could not get the desired infor- 
mation that way, he exposed himself to the 
Filipino fire with a pleasant look on his 
face and his broad chest thrown lustily 
forward. A rain of bullets apparently 
held as little terror for him as tropical 
downpours or broiling suns or swamps or 
jungles, which he braved daily with a 
spirit that quickly made him the most- 
talked-of man in the division. 

For him to tire himself seemed a physi- 
cal impossibility. As soon as he had lo- 
cated the enemy and the Americans had 
advanced to the attack, Major Bell bobbed 
up on the firing line, himself pointing out 
with remarkable correctness the weak spots 
in Aguinaldo’s defense. Then, when the 
Filipinos had been dislodged, almost al- 
ways with heavy loss, Bell was at their 
heels, pursuing them to their fresh posi- 
tion. 

There was no let-up on Bell’s part. The 
Filipinos speedily came to look upon him 
as their sleepless Nemesis. They watched 
anxiously for him with their best sharp- 
shooters, but withal, they had a vast ad- 
miration for the man, as developed later. 
It is a distinctive Filipino trait to con- 
ceive a strong attachment for any one they 


believe to be masterful and at the same 
time just. 

Army officers who were in a position to 
follow Major Bell’s work as chief of scouts 
are practically agreed that few men could 
have stood up under the strain—that Bell’s 
ceaselessness was primarily responsible 
for the splendid manner in which Agui- 
naldo’s army was kept constantly on the 
move. 


How Bell Reported to MacArthur. 


Bell’s unconventional way of doing 
things developed with his reputation as 
chief of scouts. One day when the sun 
was making the whole visible world siz- 
zle, Major Bell found himself at Santa 
Tomas, with General Hale’s brigade. 
Hale’s men were on the road. A broad 
swamp lay at its base. On the other side 
of the morass, at the railway embankment, 
was General MacArthur. The chief of 
scouts wished to report to the general com- 
manding, and he was in a hurry. He 
stripped off his clothes, left them on the 
road, and clad only in a belt incongruous- 
ly buckled around his waist, and his cam- 
paign hat, he rode his horse into the muck. 

After wallowing through the swamp, 
Major Bell was making his way to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, when he espied an earthen 
vessel of domestic utility in a deserted Fil- 
ipino house. He confiscated this, that he 
might be better able to cleanse himself 
and his horse when opportunity offered. 
When he and the horse scrambled into 
General.MacArthur’s presence, in the hand 
that Bell did not have at salute, gracefully 
depended the piece of pottery. 

As the two men stood before each other, 
the one visibly astonished, and the other 
gravely saluting, there could not have been 
a more startling contrast. MacArthur was 
immaculately uniformed, even to collar 
and cuffs; Bell’s covering was filth, 
plainly and undeniably. 

“What are you doing here, Major?” 
exclaimed MacArthur, as he gradually 
took in the situation. 

“T have the honor to report, sir 
began Bell, and with the proverbial cool- 
ness of a cucumber he went on to the very 
end. 


Organizes “The Suicide Club.” 
When the Second Division, in the sum- 
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mer of 1899, went into quarters at San 
Fernando for the rainy season, Major Bell 
was made colonel of volunteers, with au- 
thority to form a new regiment from 
among the discharged volunteer soldiers 
or regiments then being returned to the 
United States. He had previously been 
offered a lieutenant-colonelcy in the 32d 
United States Infantry (volunteers), but 
declined, preferring to wait for advance- 
ment until such time as he could have a 
command of his own. 

Now among the discharged volunteers 
were quite a number of men who would 
rather fight than eat. Home had no at- 
tractions for them as long as there was 
exciting work in prospect, and especially 
under such a dare-devil leader as Bell was 
recognized to be by both sides. So the 
latter easily got together at Manila five 
hundred of about the best fighters that 
ever went to the islands. Commander and 
men were peculiarly attracted and suited 
to one another. 

One of Colonel Bell’s lieutenants was a 
man of the name of Ferguson. He had 
been a private under Funston. At Calum- 


pit, where Funston was erroneously given 
credit for having swam the Rio Grande, 
Ferguson crossed the wrecked bridge on 
its stringers, though the Filipinos were 
stationed behind trenches directly oppo- 


site. Of such material was the 36th 
United States Infantry (volunteers) made 
up. It was Bell’s own idea to form such 
a seasoned body of fighting men. After 
being recruited, the regiment moved to 
San Fernando, where it became known as 
“The Suicide Club.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed a regular offi- 
cer, who had proved his nerve on several 
battlefields, to a war correspondent, “you 
are crazy if you go out with Bell. Why, 
man, you might just as well stay at home 
and commit suicide and so save yourself 
all the additional trouble of the hike.” 

Under Bell’s leadership the regiment 
justified its nickname, and was proud of 
it. One day, while the regiment was 
awaiting orders at San Fernando, Colonel 


Bell decided to do a little scouting, and © 


took his entire staff along. They dashed 
well out into the enemy’s country, drew 
a heavy fire, and all San Fernando, which 
had wondered at the colonel’s temerity as 
he marched away, turned out to make a 


rescue. The preparations were unneces- 
sary. Pretty soon into the town dashed 
Bell and his staff, all covered with mud 
and healthfully exhilarated as from a 
constitutional over some park winding 
bridle path. 


The Night Attack on Bacolor. 


The regiment’s campaign was, indeed, a 
whirlwind one. It began with a night at- 
tack on Bacolor, in August of 1890; Bell 
had been a colonel since July 9th. He led 
his men through mud and water and across 
drainage ditches holding water breast 
high. When part of the command became 
lost, Bell searched it out. Throughout the 
night he toiled, with words of encourage- 
ment wherever needed. When the sudden 
daylight came, the town was seen dead 
ahead, and the fight began immediately 
out in the open rice fields. 

So rapidly did Bell press on that the 
orderlies who followed at daylight with 
the saddle horses were cut off by the in- 
surgents in the rear. They escaped across 
the fields, but lost the colonel’s horse and 
maps, so that in the day’s fight Bell had 
to be guided by his bump of locality, 
which should not be despised by the 
shrewdest woodsman. 

In this same fight, also owing to the 
swiftness with which it moved, the regi- 
mental ambulance, returning with its load 
of dead and wounded, was intercepted by 
the enemy, who had returned and closed 
back on the town in the rear. But the 
Filipinos were again speedily driven back 
by a detachment sent back to hold the 
position. 

It is doubtful whether Bell himself 
could tell how many fights he brought 
about during the next six months. Hardly 
a day passed without its adventure. Bell 
struck here, there, everywhere, and always 
unexpectedly. He appeared like a whirl- 
wind, he vanished like one. His methods 
were comparable to nothing so much as the 
Wild West way of shooting up a town and 
getting off before the scared inhabitants 
could pluck up enough nerve to stick their 
noses out of doors. A wholesome respect 
and a mighty terror of Bell struck deep 
into the Filipino heart. 

One evening he swooped down upon An- 
gles, a Filipino stronghold, with a small 
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company of officers and men. The Fili- 
pinos fled to the stone breastworks sur- 
rounding the church. Bell shot up the 
town, cowboy style, and before the Fili- 
pinos could collect their senses and give 
effective opposition, the invaders were off 
the way they had come. They were not in 
strong enough force to storm the intrench- 
ments. Their purpose had been merely to 
scare the enemy out of their wits, and this 
they did to the queen’s taste—Bell’s taste, 
rather. Bell frequently gave his own men 
as great surprises as he did the little 
brown folk. 
Bell’s Physical Stamina. 

A battalion with skirmishers, an ambu- 
lance, a hospital corps and other accessor- 
ies, started on a carefully conducted rec- 
onnoisance some miles into the enemy’s 
country. Suddenly the officers and men 
were astonished to hear firing ahead; 
a little later they discovered that Bell 
was at it again—this time not with his 
boys, but only a few mounted officers 
There was nothing left for the battalion 
to.do but to follow Bell back in the dark— 
he had located the force it had started af- 
ter. Bell was the only chipper member of 
his party. His companions were worn with 
hunger and fatigue; he was as fresh, ap- 
parently, as when he started out in the 
morning, and his talk was as animated as 
that of an excited boy. The new chief of 
staff has a body built for endurance. He 
is broad across the shoulders, deep-chested, 
long in body, comparatively short in the 
legs. which bear not an ounce of superflu- 
ous flesh, and narrow-hipped. In height 
he is not more than five feet seven or eight 
inches, and every inch of him is trained to 
the minute. It was after he had shot up 
the little town of Porac that Bell discov- 
ered a new use for the saddle stirrup. In 
the midst of the running fight, he found 
himself out of revolver ammunition, and 
with a Filipino officer before his nose that 
he was decidedly anxious to capture. Ne- 
cessity has ever driven men to do ingen- 
ious things; Bell reached down, unbuck- 
led one of his stirrups, and, swinging this 
over his head as a weapon, went after the 
little brown officer and soon, of course, 
captured him. 

The Dagupan Surprise. 
In December, 1899, Bell and his men 


were on an expedition which ultimately 
took them as far as Dagupan. One day, 
after a hard march over hills, the regi- 
ment halted for the night in a town which, 
as usual, had been deserted by the inhabi- 
tants on the approach of the Americans. 
Colonel Bell and a few officers were in 
headquarters. On the plaza, soldiers were 
lounging about and watching the killing 
of a native beef. Everything breathed of 
deep peace, when suddenly a volley sound- 
ed, and bullets whizzed through the door 
of headquarters and into the room where 
Bell and his officers were seated. This was 
speedily followed by a second volley, Bell 
ordered the lights out, and as the officers 
scrambled down the ladder to the protec- 
tion of the stone foundation, a third vol- 
ley came. Instead of remaining in shel- 
ter, Bell with two officers accompanying 
him, bolted into the night, bent on finding 
the enemy. He was too late, but once 
again the men learned something of the 
stuff of which their leader was made. This 
happened a few days after Bell had been 
advanced to Brigadier-General and some 
time before he was aware of his good for- 
tune. 

It is needless to state that acts of this 
character, showing his bravery under 
varying circumstances, won him the un- 
stinted loyalty of his men. 


Playing Fair with the Natives. 


Another of his characteristic traits won 
him the respect of the Filipinos generally. 
While he was in the field he insisted on 
making payment for commandeered sup- 
plies to all natives proving ownership. On 
one occasion, he sent a native to locate a 
widow whose fodder had been taken, and 
to bring her into the deserted town that 
she might receive payment. The woman, 
however, had too great fear of the Ameri- 
cans to venture out of her jungle hiding 
place, and so she was minus both her fod- 
der and remuneration. 

After he had concentrated the natives 
around Batangas in order to break up 
guerilla warfare, the general made espec- 
ial efforts to keep the camps sanitary and 
supply the people with the best food ob- 
tainable. These things were recognized by 
the Filipino, and was much in Bell’s favor 
among them. 
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While he was colonel, Bell’s servant was 
a native whose wife had gone to the United 
States with a Filipino circus. The col- 
onel consenting, the woman left her two 
boys with the father. ‘The older boy be- 
came Bell’s body servant in the field, and 
wherever the regimental headquarters 
were established, there the father and the 
younger boy were installed. Bell gave the 
three solicitous care, and his men were ac- 
customed to wonder at their commander’s 
regard for the man and the boys; for was 
he not a very devil after Filipinos when 
in the saddle? They could not understand 
it, but it was an assertion of the man’s 
softer side, which, when he was chief in- 
telligence officer, frequently made it im- 
possible for him to refuse the tearful 
pleadings of the women relatives of the 
prisoners over whom he had jurisdiction. 
More than one brown fellow owed his free- 
dom at that time to Major Bell’s sympa- 
thetic nature. Such incidents became 
noised about among the Filipinos, were 
recounted to Bell’s credit, and helped him 
as general in his pacificatory career. 


Bell’s Tactics His Own. 


Bell’s experiences as chief of scouts led 
him to the belief that the only way to fight 
the Filipinos was in a whirlwind style, 


hence when General MacArthur, after 
Bell had formed the 36th U. S. Infantry, 
gave the latter great freedom in conduct- 
ing operations, Bell sprang his own brand 
of tactics on the army. Conservative offi- 
cers were prone to criticise him as being 
reckless, and for leaving his rear unguard- 
ed at times, as at Bacolor, but the results 
that Bell obtained proved so beneficial to 
the American cause that his style of fight- 
ing gradually came to be copied, in part, 
at least, by many of his old critics. 

After he had formed his regiment, and 
while he was waiting for orders to go to 
the front, Colonel Bell daily gathered his 
officers around him in school and pro- 
ceeded to teach them the tactics he had 
evolved. To this preparation was partly 
due the success that attended the regi- 
ment’s fighting career. 

Colonel Bell’s method of maintaining 
discipline is characteristic of the man. 
Reprimands were administered in the form 
of reasonable talks between man and man. 


As a usual thing this sufficed. But woe 
to him who failed to heed the advice kind- 
ly given. The next time he was up there 
was straight talk that could not be for- 
gotten, or there was punishment of a se- 
vere nature. The queer thing about it was 
that the man experiencing the colonel’s 
wrath swore by him still—indeed, fre- 
quently swore by him all the harder. 

“You see, it’s this way,” a guilty one ex- 
plained. “Course I don’t like this hauling 
up, but we all know the old man’s on the 
square, and so it’s all right, damn me if 
*tain’t.” 


How Bell Got Some Good News. 


It was while he was on the expedition 
that took him to Dagupan that Colonel 
Bell learned fer a certainty that the rank 
of brigadier-general had been conferred 
on him. One morning there appeared on 
the crest of a hill the detachment from the 
regiment which had been campaigning on 
the other side of the mountain. The men 
let out a cheer, and then came down into 
the valley with the latest news, which was 
that they had lost their colonel, but had 
gained a general. And the way they gave 
the news was by calling Bell colonel, and 
then with mingled pride and regret cor- 
recting themselves and making it general. 

It is already clear that not a few officers 
were deeply disgruntled over Franklin 
Bell’s promotion to chief of staff. It is 
safe to say that this is far from being the 
frame of mind of a single man who stren- 
uously campaigned with Colonel Bell in 
the 36th United States Infantry. 

Bell was in his 43d year when he got 
his great opportunity in the Philippines. 
He was fifty-four on the 9th of last Janu- 
ary, but he has taken such excellent care 
of himself that he looks about ten years 
younger than the records make him to be. 
True, he has seams in his face, but they 
are the seams of soldiering, not of age. 

While Bell was serving with the 7th 
U. 8. Cavalry, he had the advantage of 
association with Colonel James W. For- 
syth of that regiment, who is now Major- 
General U. S. Army (retired.) James W. 
and his brother Geo. A. were cavalry offi- 
cers noted for their aplomb and dash, and 
both were on the staff of General Philip 
Henry Sheridan during and after the 
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Civil War period. At the time of the 
great fire in Chicago of October, 1871, 
these officers were on Sheridan’s staff, and 
were indispensably useful in that trying 
and distressful time. In 1894 Colonel J. 
W. Forsyth became a brigadier-general, 
and from then until the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, Lieutenant Bell was an aid to his 
old colonel in California, Arizona and 
Washington. It was not until December, 
1890, that Bell became a first lieutenant. 
Such, in brief, was Bell’s career before 
he was ordered to the Philippines. The 
mere fact that he went there only a first 
lieutenant speaks volumes. But once op- 


portunity came in a larger field where in- 
nate ability and genius to adapt one’s-self 
to new surroundings, could shine, Frank- 
lin Bell made up for lost time in quick 
order, and so successfully that he is now 
the really big man of the army. He brings 
to his new field the freshness and verve 
that he displayed in the Philippines dur- 
ing the fifteen months following his ad- 
vent there, wherefore it is no hazardous 
prediction that, whatever problems may 
confront Franklin Bell, they will be satis- 
factorily and definitely and quickly solved 
with credit to himself and with honor to 
the country he has so gallantly served. 











SANTA CATALINA 


BY NEILL C. WILSON 


I dream of an isle in a sunset sea, 

Under skies that are barred with gold, 
And this isle of my dreams seems to call to me 
In a voice so sweet and in words so old, 
That the call of Atlantis, though aeons gone, 

Is the same mystic summons of Avalon. 


Like a sapphire afloat on an empty sea, 
In a setting of solitude, 
Lies this outpost of twilight, so far, so free, 
That its gaunt, muscled mountains stand azure-hued— 
In the morn when the mists, vain protected, rise, 
Or in soft, sweeter evening when daylight dies. 
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Vi--Israel’s New Covenant 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HE CHOSEN PEOPLE look 
back to the great Covenant 
which God made with Abraham, 
their progenitor—the Covenant 

confirmed by Almighty God with an oath 
that his people might have full assurance 
in respect to its ultimate fulfillment. But 
Israel recognized that, incidental to the 
blessing of the world, the Divine Law 
must be established and mankind must 
be blessed legally. Hence they point back 
to Moses and the Covenant which God 
made with their nation through him. 
True, there were disappointments con- 
nected with that Law Covenant. As a 
people they had expected much more from 
it than they ever obtained. They had ex- 
pected that by obedience to its require- 
ments they themselves would become pos- 
sessors of everlasting life. They expected 
additionally that Jehovah God would then 
use their nation for the blessing of other 
nations by bringing all the world of man- 
kind under the dominion of the Law of 
God, that the whole world might receive 
blessing, restitution and everlasting life 
through that Law Covenant. 

Notwithstanding their great disap- 
pointment in that they did not gain eter- 
nal life themselves—nor national exalta- 
tion—they still maintained a hold upon 
that Covenant and trusted for its blessings 
yet to come. 

When in their perplexity they cried to 
the Lord for relief and for explanation 


why the blessings hoped for did not come, 
they received answer from him through 
the prophets that before those promised 
favors could be fulfilled, the great Mes- 
siah must come. He would be a great 
Teacher and Ruler hike unto Moses, but 
much more powerful. He would embody 
in himself all the qualities of Judge, 
Priest, Mediator, Law-giver and King. 
Under his superintendence Israel would 
yet be blessed and become the channel of 
Divine blessing to every nation. Moses 
foretold this greater Prophet, saying, “A 
prophet shall the Lord your God raise up 
unto you of your brethren, like unto me; 
him shall ye hear in all things whatsoever. 
he shall say unto you. And it shall come 
to pass that every soul which will not hear 
that prophet shall be destroyed from 
among the people.” (Acts 3:22, 23; 
Deut. 18:15, 19.) Hence the hearts of 
Israel waited for the Messianic Priest and 
Kingly Mediator who would do for them 
abundantly more than Moses had been able 
to accomplish, though they had profited 
much through the ministry of their great 
Law-giver. This antitypical Moses, Mes- 
siah, is referred to by the Lord through 
the prophet, saying: “Behold, I will send 
my messenger and he shall prepare the 
way before me. and the Lord whom ye 
seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the Messenger of the Covenant, whom 
ye delight in.”—Malachi 3:1. 
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A New Mediator. 


This sending of the New Mediator im- 
plied a New Covenant, or at least a re- 
newal of the Law Covenant under the 
- more efficient Mediator—Messiah. This 
renewal of the Sinaitic Covenant at the 
hands of Messiah, the superior Mediator 
and Helper of the chosen people, is speci- 
ally referred to in Jeremiah 31. This 
Prophet was the one through whom the 
Lord prophetically speaks as though in 
our day, at the close of Israel’s long period 
of exile from Divine favor. The time is 
indicated by the words of verses 28-29, 
which read: “It shall come to pass that 
like as I have watched over them, to pluck 
up, and to break down, and to throw 
down, and to destroy, and to afilici; 
so will I watch over them. to build, 
and to plant, saith the Lord. In 
those days they shall say no more, 
“The fathers have eaten a sour grape 
and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge, but every one shall die for his own 
iniquity; every man that eateth the sour 
grape, his teeth shall be set on edge.” 

This preface was sufficiently explicit! 
It indicated, not any period in the past 
of Israel’s history, but the period that is 
immediately at hand, about to be inau- 
gurated. The “sour grapes” refer to the 
evil influences of heredity—to the fact 
that the sins of the parents have influenced 
and affected the children of all humanity, 
so that all are sinners.in fact, regardless of 
their intention; for we were all “shapen 
in iniquity; in sin did our mothers con- 
ceive us.” (Psalm 51:5.) But the great 
time of dispensational change is at hand. 
This condition of heredity shall no longer 
prevail against the race. Instead of fall- 
ing further, the rising up, the restitution, 
shall begin, and only those who willingly 
and wilfully and knowingly transgress 
the Divine Law shall be held responsible, 
and receive the penalty of sin, “Dying, 
thou shalt die.” 

These prefatory words sufficiently in- 
troduce the main feature of this message 
respecting the New Covenant. We read, 
“Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, 
that I will make a New Covenant with the 
house of Israel and the house of Judah; 
not according to the Covenant that I made 
with their fathers in the day that I took 





them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt, which my Covenant they 
brake, although I was a husband unto 
them, saith the Lord. But this shall be 
the Covenant that I will make with the 
house of Israel: After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my Law in their in- 
ward parts and write it in their hearts; 
and I will be their God and they shall be 
my people. And they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor and every man his 
brother, saying, Know the Lord, for they 
shall all know me from the least of them 
unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord; 
for I will forgive their iniquity and will 
remember their sin no more.”—Jer. 31- 
31-34. 

The superiority of this New Covenant 
to the old one is clearly indicated. The 
old one was written merely on tables of 
stone. The new one the Lord will cause 
to be gradually written in the hearts of 
all who come under the beneficent influ- 
ences of his Kingdom. The old Law 
needed to be impressed upon them con- 
tinually, every Sabbath day and oftener ; 
but the New Law would not need to be re- 
ferred to; for all would know it, since it 
would be written in the heart and con- 
science of all, from the least to the great- 
est. The Old Law Covenant under Moses 
as Mediator needed to be revived by a rep- 
etition of its sacrifices of bulls and goats 
every year, in order to cleanse away the 
sins of the peopie and to bring them 
Divine forgiveness for another year. But 
the New Law Covenant would be exceed- 
ingly better in that, by better sacrifices, it 
would forever do away with the necessity 
of the yearly repetition of Atonement 
Day. The sins and iniquities of the peo- 
ple would then be so thoroughly eradicated 
as to need no further sacrificing. 


Waiting for the Great Mediator. 


For more than three thousand years Is- 
rael has waited for its better Mediator— 
waited and hoped and prayed. Thank 
tod! we can now proclaim that his ad- 
vent is nigh at hand; that his power and 
glory and honor and dignity will be all 
that they have ever expected—and much 
more. But he will be a spiritual Media- 
tor, invisible to men. His power and glory 
will be seen on earth only through their 
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operation as he shall cast down the unfit 
and lift up the worthy, the down-trodden. 
This great Mediator will take to himself 
his great power and reign, as soon as the 
time appointed by Jehovah shall have ar- 
rived. And we have reason to believe that 
the time of his establishment of his Em- 
pire on earth will be at the close of Is- 
rael’s Seven Times of disfavor, during or 
shortly after A. D. 1915, in or just after 
the great time of world-wide trouble 
which will then be upon the earth. 

This great Priest referred to in the 
Scriptures “the King of Glory,” will be as 
invisible to men as is the Prince of Dark- 
ness, Satan, whom the Scriptures recog- 
nize as being now the “Prince of this 
World.” In connection with the time of 
trouble, the Prince of Glory will bind the 
Prince of Darkness, restraining him from 
every power to further deceive mankind 
throughout the glorious Millennial period 


which will then be inaugurated. And of 
course this great spiritual King must 
have earthly representatives and agents 


amongst men, even as the Prince of Dark- 
ness has used sons of Belial as his ser- 
vants—many of them unwittingly, ig- 
noranily, serving him. But the Prince of 
Life will use only the pure, the holy, the 
reverent, the godly. And none of his ser- 
vants will be under restraints of ignor- 
ance or bonds of superstition. “On the 
contrary, the righteous will then flourish 
and the evil-doers shall be cut off.—Pro- 
verbs 11:28; Psalms 37:9. 

God has already made selection of those 
wonderful personages who shall represent 
Messiah to Israel and to the world. They 
were selected long ago according to their 
trials of faith and obedience and patient 
endurance for righteousness’ sake. They 


are a noble band. They are all Hebrews— 


select members of the chosen people, Ab- 
raham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, and 
all the prophets, besides others too num- 
erous to mention, who through trying or- 
deals of faith and patience and loyalty 
demonstrated their love for righteousness, 
for Truth and for God. These are wor- 
thy. These are God’s “elect” for this 
great purpose. Nor will it serve the 
Divine purpose that these should be awak- 
ened from the tomb in the condition in 
which they went down into death. Nay, 
by their faithfulness under trying condi- 
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tions they proved to the Divine satisfac- 
tion their loyalty to the core. And their 
reward shall be that they will come forth 
from the tomb under more favorable con- 
ditions than do their fellows. They will 
come forth perfect in mind and in body, 
glorious specimens of perfect manhood, 
such as God approves. They will be ex- 
amples to Israel and to all the nations of 
what each member of Adam’s race may at- 
tain if he will be obedient to the terms of 
the Covenant. 
The Advantages of the New Covenant. 

We have already indicated some of the 
advantages of the New Covenant. For a 
thousand years the great Mediator will 
stand between Divine Justice and Israel 
to give to all the willing and obedient the 
blessings of Divine favor—blessings of 
which they would not be worthy them- 
selves, because imperfect through the fall 
-—blessings intended in God’s Providence 
to afford them the opportunity of gradu- 
ally rising up, up, up, to the full perfec- 
tion of manhood in the likeness of the 
Ancient Worthies, their instructors and 
guides, the representatives of Messiah 
amongst men. Ah, that will be a glorious 
day for the chosen people! All that they 
ever dreamed of, and far more, will be 
their glorious portion. Nor will these 
wonderful privileges be theirs alone, for, 
although the Covenant will be made with 
Israel, the privilege of coming into that 
Covenant relationship with God will be 
extended to all nations, permitting all to 
become Israelites, through faith, through 
obedience to that Law of the New Cove- 
nant. 

The difficulty with the Mosaic Covenant 
was that Moses, in important respects, was 
incompetent as a Mediator. But Messiah 
will be far more competent to carry out 
the requirements of the office of Mediator, 
and will succeed in the great work which 
Moses undertook but in “which he failed. 
Moses’ work at very most, however, was 
typical of the perfect work of the Messiah- 
Mediator. The basis of God’s arrange- 
ment with Israel to be his Covenant peo- 
ple was the sacrifices of the Day of Atone- 
ment—the blood of bulls and goats. But 
these at most made satisfaction for only 
a year. Messiah, as the more competent 
Mediator, in a greater Day of Atonement, 
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has offered more acceptable sacrifices to 
the Father which can and do effect a can- 
cellation of sin for all time and for all 
people who wili come under his New Cove- 
nant arrangement. 

Is it asked how the New Covenant will 
go into effect with those who are under the 
Sinaitic Covenant? We answer that the 
Law feature in both cases is the same; 
but that the difference between the old 
Law Covenant and the New (Law) Cove- 
nant will be merely the substitution of the 
new. Mediator and his more efficient work 
for Moses and his typical, insufficient 
‘work. The chosen people have had some 
sad experiences while waiting for the 
great Messiah-Mediator of their New 
Covenant. But the glorious results will 
more than compensate for all disappoint- 
ments in respect to the delay. Instead of 
merely living as a nation under Divine 
favor for a few years and then lapsing into 
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death, as under the Law Covenant, they 
will, under the arrangements of the New 
Covenant, obtain life eternal and full 
human perfection, in which it will be pos- 
sible for them absolutely and continuously 
to have approval of the Divine Law. 

More than this, their mission as_ the 
agents of God under the New Covenant, 
for the blessing of all the Gentiles, will 
mean the bringing of the Gentiles up to 
the same glorious standards of human per- 
fection and eternal life under the blessed 
arrangement of the Messiah-Mediator. 
Surely, then, all who love the Divine 
promises to the chosen people and the New 
Covenant through which those promises 
will be fulfilled, may well pray, O Lord, 
thy Kingdom come! Messiah, come 
quickly! End the reign of sin and death! 
Exalt thy chosen people and bless all the 
families of the earth! 











SUNSET ON MONTEREY BAY 


BY MARTHA JANE GARVIN 


Unfurl thine ev’ning banner high! 
Adieu, Grand Potentate of Day! 
Flaunt’st flashing colors cross th’ sky 


To challenge thus, fair moon’s pale ray? 


Wave! Banner of an hundred hues, 
Far flung by dipping orb of day, 
Blend of yellows, reds and blues, 


Draped high behind each glitt’ring ray! 


Ah, gleaming, glowing, crimson West, 
With gold and saffron quiv’ring way; 
Like molten metal’s sheer unrest, 
This flaming track ’cross Monterey! 


DL’ Envoi. 


Midst crescent set are fields of blue, 
Enclosed with sand and cliffs of dun; 
Great, curling windrows—greenish hue— 
. Toss rainbow spray ’gainst set of sun, 


Pacific’s fields grow indigo, 


Tho’ top each surging billow gleams— 


Reflecting sunlight’s afterglow— 


Opal and amethystine beams. 


Comes, twilight, o’er th’ throbbing deep ; 


Comes band of mauve ’cross eastern 


sky ; 


When moon and stars begin to peep, 


Sol’s banner furls ’mid ocean’s sigh! 


Loud breaker’s sad tautophony, 

With pl-ee of gull, and night wind’s blow; 
Creates old Ocean’s threnody, 

Far out o’er bonnie Vue de L’Eau! 




















Mr. C. J. Jones, manager of the street railway system at Orizaba, Mexico. One 
of a type of Americans who has more than made good. The city of Orizaba. 


STORY OF ORIZABA, MEXICO 


The little city of Orizaba presents to 
the visitor a magnificent view of moun- 
tains and vales. It is really a repetition 
of all the most glorious mountains the 
world has to show. The town itself is 
not particularly attractive because of the 
fact that the streets are illy-paved with 
cobbles, and the houses are of olden con- 
struction. Orizaba, at first glance, is very 
disappointing, as the grated windows of 
one-storied, or at most two storied, houses, 
the large spaces of blank walls and the 
iron studded doors leave a bad impression 
on the mind of the beholder. But Orizaba 
has another side, and, after you have been 
there two or three days, you find that it 
has many unique claims to distinction. It 
appeals to the tourist because of the beauty 
of its surroundings. Off to the southeast 
is a mountain, from the top of which one 
may see away off to the Gulf, over the 
tierra calientes to where white sails dot 
the sea or smoke of steamers mark the 
path of commerce. To the tourist, who is 
energetic, or to the individual who knows 
his Mexican history, the surroundings of 
Orizaba are absolutely entrancing, with 





its great peak, covered with perpetual 
snow, dominating all! That which ap- 
pealed to me was the other side of Orizaba 
—-its manufacturing and industrial side. 
We have described the big Santa Gertrudis 
jute mill in another column, but the city 
possesses other mills and other factories. 





SANTA GERTRUDIS JUTE 
FACTORY, ORIZABA. 


The first factory of its kind in Mexico 
for the manufacture of jute products. Ac- 
tive operations started in 1893. All raw 
jute for manufacture imported is from 
Calcutta and the company is financed en- 
tirely by English capital, capital being 
$3,500,000 Mex. 

The mill machinery is all of the latest 
type, and supplied by the best makers in 
England and Scotland. No jute mill is 
better equipped with the latest machinery, 
the policy being to discard the older ma- 
chines when time comes for new. The 
machinery is moved by electricity gener- 
ated by means of turbines, and is one of 
the finest systems in the whole of the Re- 
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public, and works like clockwork. The 
electric system is three-phase, the power 
being transmitted by wires from the Bar- 
rio Nuevo Falls about a mile distant. One 
of the most valuable assets of the com- 
pany is the quantity of horse-power avail- 
able—being 5,000. Although 2,000 h. p. 
is only actually developed and in use at 
the mills, all the hydraulic works are com- 
pleted whereby the balance of power can 
be utilized on very short notice. 

The mill contains 270 looms and fully 
7,000 spindles. Workpeople employed— 
1,100. All the various departments of the 
mill are superintended by Scotch over- 
seers, all brought up in the jute industry. 
The manufactures of the mill are sacks of 
all kinds, for coffee, grain, sugar, miner- 
als, jute carpets, twines and cordage, and 
packing cloths, a specialty recently having 
gone in for in the manufacture of flour 
sacks, which market in Mexico was for- 
merly supplied by the United States. 

The production of the Santa Gertrudis 
mill has been honored with medals wher- 
ever exhibited. 

Great attention paid to the comfort of 
the workpeople, specially constructed 
houses fitted with electric light and sani- 
tary arrangements being provided, as well 
as schools for the educatwn of the child- 
ren. 


— 
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The production totals anything between 
5,000 and 6,000 tons per annum. During 
1909 the production sold amounted to over 
4,500,000 bags, and 7,000 rolls of cloth, 
while it is anticipated that during this 
year between five and six million bags 
will be turned out, and 8,000 rolls of 
cloth, not including specialties such as 
fine yarns and carpets. The company has 
extensive warehouses for the manufac- 
tured article, which during certain months 
of the year has to be stocked, owing to the 
off season, as well as for raw material 
capable of holding 6,000 tons, or almost a 
year’s consumption. 

The mills have also their own foundry 
and fully equipped machine shop, all re- 
pairs being done on the premises, castings 
being turned out that are as heavy as two 
tons. 

The success of the enterprise is due 
greatly to the efforts of Sir Weetman D. 
Pearson, Bart., of London, who has done 
so much for Mexico, and who, with his 
family, is largely interested in the con- 
cern. 

The head office of the company is in 
London, the president being the Hon. 
Lord Ritchie, of Dundee; vice-president, 
Sr. Don Gmo. de Landa y Escandon, of 
Mexico City. The other directors are Sir 
Weetman D. Pearson, Bart., Dr. S. Mac- 


Santa Gertrudis Jute Mill, Orizaba, Mexico. 
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re radiates the model street car system of the Mexican metropolis, operated by 


From he 





Plaza of the Constitution (or Zocalo.) 
the Mexican Tramways Company, Mexico City. 








kew, Mrs. Kinnell (whose husband was a 
former manager), and Mr. F. J. Marriott, 
all of London. The general manager in 
Mexico is Mr. C. M. Hunter, and works 
manager, Mr. David Bruce, both sons of 
the Juteopolis, and who, previous to com- 
ing to Mexico, had considerable experience 
in the management of jute mills in India. 
* * % 

Away to the north of the town the 
“Compagnia Industrial de Orizaba” man- 
ufactures cotton prints and calicoes, duck 
cloths, cheese cloth and other. cotton fab- 
rics. They operate three factories, and 
employ, I am told, upwards of six thou- 
sand eight hundred men. I went through 
the Rio Blanca works, and I was astounded 
at what I saw. I have been in New Eng- 
land, and I have seen our factories; the 
Mexican installation is more perfect, and 
the men are given more liberties, and are 
not crowded and herded together to the 
extent they are in our own New England 
towns. The pictures in this issue tell the 
story. The main office of this company is 
in Mexico City, and the business has an 
active capital employed of fifteen millions 
of dollars. ‘There is a reserve fund of 
eight million dollars. There are twenty- 
one turbines, the horse-power is eight 
thousand, there are sixty-five electric 
motors in use, there are one hundred 
thousand spindles humming away daily, 
four thousand looms add their noise to 
the industrial song, and ten printing ma- 
chines turn out the finished product. 

It is with pleasure that I type these 
lines, because this is so effective an argu- 
ment as regards the barbarism charges 
hurled against Mexico. Here, as in the 
Santa Gertrudis works, there is great care 
exercised as to the treatment of the opera- 
tives, and men and women seem well fed, 
happy and care-free as any in the coun- 
try. The factories owned by this company 
are at Rio Blanco, San Lorenzo, Cerritos, 
and at Cocolapam. The source of power 
for all of these factories is at the great 
Hydro-Electric plant at Cocolapam, and 
belongs to the company. The company 
“La Aurora” is only a short distance 
awey, and in this perfectly appointed mill 
nearly three thousand men and women 
find employment. 

All of these mills and the city of Ori- 
zaba are connected by either railway ser- 
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vice or by four mule street cars. This 
street car line must have a service extend- 
ing over forty or fifty miles of line in 
and out of the city of Orizaba, and it is 
a great success. The four mules make 
good time, and the open cars are a delight 
to ride in. The itinerary is picturesque 
to a degree, and one of the favorite desti- 
nations of the world-wearied tourist is the 
falls which furnish the power for the 
Santa Gertrudis mill. Mr. C. M. Hunter, 
the manager of the Santa Gertrudis, is a 
perfect gentleman, and will always be 
glad to pass any one to the falls over the 
short spur railway. 
* * * 

Mr. Robert J. Jones is the very efficient 
manager of the street railway company of 
Orizaba. I translate the Spanish title of 
this company as “The United Tramways 
Company of Orizaba.” The freight ser- 
vice of the company is large, and the traf- 
fic is constantly on the increase, both as 
to passengers and freight. Mr. Jones is 
an American, and was formerly an official 
in street car service in New York. 

Orizaba is well governed, and has for 
its cantonal chief Mr. Miguel V. Gomez, 
who is the jefe politico. If the plans of 
this gentleman are carried out, Orizaba 
will, in a very few years, have the finest 
streets of any city in the Republic. It is 
the intention of Mr. Gomez and others, at 
the head of the Government, to give Ori- 
zaba a fine sewage disposal system, at the 
present time lacking, and to improve the 
municipality in every way. With its pure 
mountain air, its balmy climate, its un- 
rivaled hotel, its good street car service, 
and its unique attractions, Orizaba should 
have more visitors than any other city in 
Mexico. These advantages should be 
capitalized. Mr. Miguel Gomez seems to 
understand this, and his able assistant 
and secretary, Mr. Manuel A. Arcos, is 
a capable coadjutor. 
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Orizaba possesses without doubt the 
best hotel in all Mexico, the Hotel de 
France. Orizaba has two cigar factories, 
and much American capital is invested 
there. The French are probably the very 
heaviest investors, and the English come 
next, but there are a number of large 
plantations adjacent owned by Americans. 
The French have a Consular office here in 
charge of a very capable gentleman, Mr. 
Mateo Lartigue. He represents several 
wine concerns, in concert with his brother, 
notably the products of the French Viti- 
cultural Society. 





COTTON IN MEXICO 


Way back in 1833 the first cotton mill 
was established. There are to-day 142 
cotton mills in operation. There are em- 
ployed nearly forty thousand hands. The 
yearly output runs over 554,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth. 

The State of Puebla leads all others in 
the number of cotton mills within her 
borders. Vera Cruz is next, and the Fed- 
eral District follows. The industry has 
been built by an excessively high duty. It 
will not be long, however, when these “in- 
fant industries” will be able to stand 
alone. Exportation is in contemplation, 
and this is true of the woolen mills, too. 





WOOL IN MEXICO. 


The highlands of Mexico are the finest 
sheep pastures in the world, for the grass 
is rich in food properties and there are no 
diseases of cattle. Mexico has many woolen 
mills. That of San Ildefonso is spoken of 
elsewhere in these pages. It is noteworthy 
that in all these mills and among these 
thousands of hands child labor figures but 
little. The percentage of children em- 
ployed is so small as to put to shame the 
American who, mindful of the conditions 
at home in this respect, cries “barbarism.” 




















Types of the men who do things in Mexico. Reading from left to right they are: 

Manuel A. Arcos, Orizaba, Secretary of the Jefe Politico of the canton of Ori- 
zaba. A capable Mexican of the older generation. 

Adrian Spitalier, Oaxaca. This gentleman represents vast French capital in 
Oaxaca. He controls the two largest drygoods establishments. He is of the type 
of progressive Frenchman who has done so much for modern Mezico. 

(. J. Mercenario, Secretary of the Jefe Politico of the District of Puebla; edu- 
cated in the United States, and a progressive citizen. 

Senor Don Zeferino Dominguez, the Burbank of Mexico, a man of science and 
a public benefactor. 


IN THE LIME LIGHT IN MEXICO 


BY THE PUBLISHER 


HE EDITOR of the Overland 
Monthly, Mr. P. N. Beringer 
and his associate and business 
manager, Mr. Clarence E. Fer- 

guson, have asked the publisher to allow 
them to express their thanks to the many 
men who have extended their aid and sym- 
pathy in arriving at some sort of conclu- 
sion regarding Mexico, under the Govern- 
ment of the present day. It is the desire 
of the gentlemen commissioned to do this 
work for the Overland Monthly magazine 
to say to the American people that it is 
high time that the business world of the 
United States make a study of the needs 
and natures of our neighbors to the south. 
Our trade might be increased tenfold did 
we but take account of their necessities 
and their customs. 
* * * 

Mr. Ramon Corral, the vice-president 
of the Republic, whose portrait is given 
to the readers of the Overland Monthly in 
this issue, is a man who is “making good” 
every day. His position before the Mexi- 


can people is a most embarrassing one, as 
he is always an object of comparison with 
President Diaz. Nevertheless, those who 
have come to know him, by nature of the 
manifold affairs that have been entrusted 
to his care, have learned to respect him 
and to appreciate his abilities. His capac- 
ity for work is unlimited, and, indeed, that 
is characteristic of all men in office in 
Mexico. There are but a very few of the 
Governors and jefe politicos who are not 
constantly at their respective tasks. Taken 
from a far State, he was called into the 
City of Mexico, and a force of circum- 
stances catapulted him-into the  vice- 
presidential chair.. It is needless to say 
that his nomination was had with the ap- 
proval of General Porfirio Diaz, but it is 
necessary to state that a full knowledge of 
his character prompted business men to 
an immediate approval of the President’s 
choice of a successor. Still there were 
doubting Thomases, and it may be said 
that there are a number now who cannot 
see any claim to such distinction by the 
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nation. ‘Those who take the trouble to 

investigate, however, always arrive at the 

same conclusion. He has “made good.” 
* * # 

One of the big figures in modern Mex- 
ico is Mr. Oscar Braniff. He is one of the 
real patriots of Mexico. A man of mature 
intellect, who devotes his spare time to 
his country, and to a study of her needs, 
he still finds time to give to his business. 
He is manager of an immense machinery 
and electrical goods establishment and is 
the owner of vast acreage, and is inter- 
ested in all sorts of activities. Mr. Braniff 
has expressed himself on Mexico, and his 
ideas are such that they will bear repeti- 
tion : 

“We have a type of so-called Americans 
that all real Americans would be ashamed 
to acknowledge as compatriots. These per- 
sons, of whom a great many are there 
(speaking of Mexico), and all the way 
down to South America, hide their faces 
and who carry assumed names, and even 
assumed faces cause constant trouble and 
worry. When caught, they instantly start 
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a big howl, and begin to talk American- 
ship, ete., and many a time our Governors 
and other authorities have had both their 
hands up to their head on hearing that 
‘an American’ has been ‘run in,’ because 
they know what that means. 

“Mexico only asks that she be dealt with 
fairly, and be frankly recognized as an 
enlightened and rapidly progressing na- 
tion. If she has yet a tremendous task 
before her, a great deal still to correct and 
accomplish, and if she will sometimes pos- 
sibly blunder here or there, as also blun- 
der the most enlightened of countries, let 
not this be a basis on which her detractors 
and evil wishers will successfully cast dis- 
credit upon her. 

“And we hope—in fact, we know—that 
all fair-minded Americans, who are, for- 
tunately, as I know them, in the extreme 
majority, will give the lie to ail these evil 
wishers by extending to their southern 
neighbor a warm, solid handshake, thus 
generalizing and emphasizing the good- 
will of which the late handshake across the 
Rio Grande border was the emblem.” 
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A memorable event and a remarkable photograph. 


Laken on the roof of “La 


Mutua,” the Mutual Life Insurance Company's building in Mexico City. In front 
from left to right are the agent of the Mutual Life, President Diaz, Governor Landa 


y Escandon, Jose Yves Iimantour, Minister of Finance. 
throwing the building open for business. 





On the occasion of 











IN THE LIME LIGHT IN MEXICO. 


Sr. Don Donato de Chapeaurouge, Gen- 
eral Manager Banco Hipotecario de 
Credito Territorial Mexicano, 8. A. 
Director Banco Central Mexicano, Bancv 
Estado de Mexico, Cia Te Seguros “‘La 
Mexicano, Banco Hipotecario de Credito, 
Territorial Mexicano. 


It is very difficult to say that one figure 
looms larger than another in the lime light 
in Mexico. We, of America, have so ac- 
customed ourselves to the fact that Presi- 
dent Diaz is all there is of capable men 
in Mexico that it would be a task well nigh 
impossibie to disabuse the public mind of 
the cherished idea. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, there are thousands of able men in 
the Southern Republic. 

Probably the most notable of all of 
Mexico’s distinguished sons is Senor Don 
Jose Yves Limantour. Mr. Limantour is 
the Minister of Finance, and he is a man 
among men. His ability is not less than 
that of any premier of any Government 
on earth, of this or olden times. He, too, 
is an indefatigable worker, a man who 
spends hours when he should be asleep, 
working away at questions of statecraft. 
He is the right-hand man of President 
Diaz, and it is on him more than any one 
else that Diaz leans. Mr. Limantour, as 
well as his master, has earned a rest from 
cares of State, but it is the Master’s idea 
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that the time is not yet, and so these two 
wonderful old men labor, early and late, 
giving the finishing touches to a nation 
in the making, so that they may hand it 
over to those who will come after them in 
as perfect a shape as possible. 

It is to Jose Yves Limantour, more 
than to any one other man except Diaz, 
that the Mexican people owe their lasting 
peace, the “long peace” of the Diaz ad- 
ministration, for Limantour’s administra- 
tion, along the lines laid down by Diaz, 
has ersured security for investments, and 
investments have meant the unfolding of 
the various avenues of trade, the opening 
up of new ventures in mining, the devel- 
opment of latent agricultural possibili- 
ties. This financial solidity has brought 
for investment in Mexico during three 
decades more than a Dillion dollars of 
American capital, in addition to that 


poured into mining and railroad develop- 


Mr. Jaques J. Lemmeus, sub-manager 
Banco Hipotecario de Credito Territorial 
Mezicano; Director in Banco Estados de 
Morelos, Almacens Genéral de Mevico, 
Y Vera Cruz, 8. A., Cia de Seguro “La 
Mezicana.” Mr. Lemmeus is one of the 
most progressive of Mezico’s financiers. 
Consul for his Majesty, the Kung of the 
Belgians. 
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ment by Europeans and other nationali- 
ties. In thirty years, a strong and grow- 
ing middle class has been developed. The 
recognition of the honesty and solidity of 
Mexican finances is universal, thanks to 
Minister Limantour. Three or four years 
ago, the bonds of the nation were held by 
sixteen nationalities. To-day, twenty-six 
nations present coupons for payment. 
The Mexican of to-day of the middle 
class is a power. He has been a develop- 
ment of the financial policy of Mexico, 
and he is an ambitious individual who 
knows the value of progress and peace, 
and that, without the latter, the former 
is impossible. The existence of this mid- 
dle class is what has made the future so 
bright with promise. The chaos _ that 


Colonel Cuelliar, Chief of Staff General 


Porfirio Diaz. A capable, loyal and pains- 
taking official. 
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threatened, as late as twelve years ago, no 
longer impends. 
* * & 

Pablo Macedo is another one of the 
great men of Mexico. He is a man who 
devotes all of his life to the betterment of 
his peopie. Yet we hear naught of this 
quiet, unassuming man, who is in every 
way worthy of the praise of the people. 
He is, by profession, a lawyer; he is a 
financier of so great ability that he fig- 
ures in nearly every large deal that is 
made in Mexico. His name is a tower of 
strength, in any transaction, and he is a 
patriot, an ardent supporter of General 
Diaz. 

* * % 

T could go on indefinitely reciting a 
gallery of notables, and I shall do so while 
I am under the spur of gratitude to the 
men who made it possible for us to study 
the Mexican of to-day under any and all 
conditions. To no other man are we so 
indebted as to Governor Landa y Escan- 
don, for it was from him that we obtained 
most of our knowledge as to conditions, 
especially among the labor element of the 
Federal District, where we accompanied 
this modern Haroun al Raschid on '.is 
“uplift tours.” Mr. Landa is a Mexican, 
who is thoroughly English in his looks, 
thoroughly French in his deportment and 
a thoroughbred gentleman throughout. I 
believe that it is this which accounts for 
his wonderful success with the middle and 
lower classes. He is a father to his peo- 
ple. He goes among them at all times, 
appearing at unexpected moments, and 
woe to the employer who is disregarding 
sanitary conditions or who does not deal 
justly by his women or his men. “The 
unit of labor has a right to demand the 
proper care to give to that unit its great- 
est possible wage return, and in turn to 
give to the patron of that unit the greatest 
possible return for that wage.” This 
seems to be the principle on which the 
Governor works. I have so often bur- 
dened the readers of the Overland 
Monthly and other American journals 
with the noble qualities and the capacities 
of Mr. Landa y Escandon that I am 
ashamed to say more, but some day I am 
going to get it all out.of my system by 
writing the story of the Mexican Haroun 
al Raschid. 

















Flower Festival on Viga Canal, Mexico City. 
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Governor Landa is president of the ad- 
visory counsel of the Federal District, as 
well as president of the Board of Health. 
He is also Director General of Public 
Works. He has been Envoy Extraordinary 
to the Court of St. James. He is con- 
nected with hundreds of enterprises, all of 
them for the development of the natural 
resources of Mexico. He was one of the 
original promoters of the Tehuantepec 
Railroad. He is now vice-president of 
that institution. He is a director of the 
National Railroad; he is a director of the 
Bank of Commerce and Industry; he is 
vice-president of the jute factory, ““Santa 
Gertrudis” at Orizaba. He is a member 
of the directorate of the “Dos Estrellas” 
mine; he is a director of the Bancaria de 
Fomento de Bienes Raices. He is on the 
administrative counsel of the “Warehouse 
Company of Mexico and Vera Cruz.” In 
order to give the reader an idea of the 
strenuous life this man leads; I will say 
that not one of these positions is a sine- 
cure, and that, in addition, he finds time 
to slum among the poor, with practical 
solutions for their distress, and that he 


lives a charming home life, is an expert 





Miquel V. Gomes, Jefe Politico, canton 
of Orizaba. 
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musician the pipe 


divinely. 


and plays 


organ 


* * * 


That Mexico is most fortunate in its 
Minister of Education, Mr. Justo Sierra, 
is another evidence of the wise choice that 
has been exhibited in the selection of pub- 
lic servants. He and his assistant are men 
who would grace similar positions, in any 
country. The growth of the educational 
movement in Mexico has been fostered by 
these men, and with a fanatical devotion 
to an ideal they have performed wonders. 
All over the land, schools are continually 
being established, and it is around these 
schools that the whole theme of the cele- 
bration of Independence will center. It 
is really a celebration of the achievements 
of the National Board of Education and 
that of the several States forming the 
Mexican Federation. 

* * * 

One of the men in Mexico who’ is re- 
nowned as the great advisor of President 
Diaz, and who has control of the political 
canvas for the Government party, is Mr. 
Rosendo Pineda. Mr. Pineda is an at- 
torney of great ability, and is an Indian, 
[ am told, of pure blood; unfortunately, 
while in Mexico any rapprochement with 
this big figure in affairs became impossi- 
ble, as it was during a period of illness for 
Mr. Pineda alternating with strenuous 
times politically, as ‘the _re-electionista 
campaign was on. I managed to see his 
law associate, Mr. Prida, however, and 
after an interview with him I was more 
than ever sorry that I had not met with 
the big political manager of affairs. Mr. 
Pineda has a son in Columbia University. 
Among the men who are the makers of the 
nation may easily be reckoned alongside 


_ with Limatour, Landa and the others, the 


names of Joaquin Cassasus and of Pi- 
mente] Fagoyaga, both bankers and men 
of' affairs. The impress of the Cassasus 
family is found in all public affairs, and 
from Campeche to Sonora their activities 
extend. Pimentel Fagoyaga is the Mayor 
of the City of Mexico, and withal a finan- 
cier of no mean ability. 

* * * 

Two men are identified in Mexico City 
with its advancement, and with the devel- 
opment of the country who are deservi ing 
of the thanks of the Overland Monthly 
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commissioners. They are Salvator and 
Patricio Batres. These gentlemen take a 
keen interest in showing to their accredit- 
ed visitors all that may be of interest to 
see about Mexico City. They are inde- 
fatigable in their labors, and no two men 
are more patriotic or courteous in their 
attentions to strangers in any country on 


earth. The editor is indebted to them for, 


much vatuable information. 
ee 
Senor Don Francisco Ituarte is a rep- 


resentative of that courteous gentlemanly 
element in Mexican society that is so 
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charming to the stranger coming from 
so strenuous a land as the United States 
of America. Senor Ituarte is a member 
of Congress, and it was quite by accident 
that the commissioners of the Overland 
Monthly met him. He was found a man 
who would go far out of his way to oblige 
a friend. He is the intimate counselor of 
that model Governor, Senor Teodoro De- 
hesa of Vera Cruz, who’ has his capitol in 
Jalapa. Mr. Ituarte is one of the fore- 
most of Mexico’s edueators, and his ideas 
and those of Governor Dehesa have given 
to the State of Vera Cruz the best educa- 
tional system in vogue in Mexico. 





| 








ORGANIZATION OF THE POLICE DEPART- 


MENT IN THE FEDERAL DISTRICT 





The police of all Mexico is in an excellent condition, but that of Mexico City 
and the Federal District is especially good, I do not believe that I lay myself open 
to the charge of exaggeration when I say that I firmly believe that it is the most 
efficient corps in the world, Paris not excepted. Violent crimes are practically 
unknown; a woman may walk from one end of Mexico City to the other unattended 
at one o'clock in the morning without danger of insult or molestation; the law is rig- 
idly enforced, and class distinctions are not recognized. The automobile fiend ob- 
tains all his rights wnder the law, and so does the humble cargadore or the owner 
of the two wheeled push cart. Besides, the policeman is taught that he must be 
polite at all times, and that he must know the entire city, so that at any time, if 
addressed in a language he understands, he is enabled to give the most distinct and 
correct information as to any tndividual, of note or otherwise, living on his beat. 
That he may at all times tell you the name of a building, the office hours of an 
official, how to find any street, and how to get anywhere by tram car. The detec- 
tive service is said never to have gone after a man but it got him. This perfection 
in ctly police is patterned after all over the land. Suburban districts are as well- 
policed as in the city, and I have seen residences far from the beaten path guarded 
at night by the mounted police, and in day time by the foot gendarmerie. The habit 
of crime is gone because the gendarmes and the rurales have discouraged most effec- 
tually the studying of the science. Petty pilfering does exist, but hold-up men, 
gas-piping, slugging, train robberies, kidnapving, etc., cannot find root in Mezico, 
thanks to General Felix Diaz and his system.—EpitoR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 














HE POLICE Department of the 
Federa] District is under the 
direction of an Inspector Gen- 
eral, a post occupied at present 

by Brigadier-General Felix Diaz. 
He has under his orders the Foot and 
Mounted Police, the Fire Department and 
the Police Force of the various munici- 


palities which comprise the Federal Dis- 
trict. 

The headquarters of the Police Depart- 
ment are established in the Municipal 
Palace, its organization being as follows: 
An _ Inspector-General,. a secretary, a 


Chief Clerk, a Police Attorney, four aids, 
one interpreter and twenty other 


em- 





Officer of the Mounted 
Police, full dress. 


Commander of the 
Foot, Gendarmerie, 
Police. Full dress. 


Private of the Mount- 
ed Police. Full dress. 


ployees. The City of Mexico is divided 
into eight wards, each one being under a 
Police Inspector, with one assistant and 
thirteen employees. Each Ward Inspec- 
tor serves during twenty-four continuous 
hours, relieved by his assistant during the 
next twenty-four hours. 

The same rule applies to the chief and 
assistants of the Fire Department. 

The office of the Secret Service is also 
established in the Municipal Palace under 
the immediate orders of a chief, an assist- 


Foot gendarme 
vate in full 
First Corps. 


pri- 


dress. guisher. 


Fireman with eztin- 


Mexico City. 


ant Chief, a head clerk and six employees, 
besides the necessary number of detec- 
tives required for the particular work of 
that branch of the Police Department. 

Every police station has a medical sec- 
tion with the proper medical staff, being 
under the orders of the Ward Inspector. 
Each station as well has an ambulance, 
and it is intended to replace same by mod- 
ern automobile ambulance. 

The Police Stations have quarters for 
the ward inspector and for the policemen 


Private of Police, Gen- 
darmerie, in full dress. 
Second Corps. 
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General Felix Diaz. General Diaz is 
Chief of Police and Chief of the Fire De- 
partment of Mexico City. General Diaz 
is a man who is capable and fearless, and 


who will go far. 


assigned to each ward. In addition to all 
their other duties, the ward inspectors 
take cognizance of all the police cases com- 
ing before them, which, according to their 
character, are turned over either to the 
criminal courts or to the Governor of the 
Federal District. 

The police score is the following: One 
commander, one head clerk, one aid, six- 
teen clerks, eight captains, seventy-two 
officers, eighty sergeants, and seventeen 
hundred and seventy policemen. 

This force is divided into eight com- 
panies, one company being assigned to 
each police ward, the number of each com- 
pany being regulated by the extent of ter- 
ritory of each ward and number of inhabi- 
tants. Each company is divided into 
three sections under the necessary number 
of officers and policemen, who are in active 
service during eight hours, the hours be- 
ing counted as from 6 a. m. 

Each policeman upon entering the ser- 
vice is furnished with a gala uniform, an- 
other for the daily service and a third for 
the night service, their armament con- 
sisting of a stick and a revolver which are, 


of course, the property of the Govern- 
ment. ‘The department requires for the 
admission of a policeman a certificate of 
good conduct, the necessary height, medi- 
eal inspection, and full knowledge of the 
city. In order to improve the physical 
condition of the police force, there exists 
a class of gymnastics and teaching in 
sword exercises. 

The Police assigned to the various mu- 
nicipalities of the Federal District is now 
under those of the Inspector General, and 
is composed as follows: 

Four commanders, eight captains, eight 
officers, thirty sergeants, and three hun- 
dred and eighty men. 

This force is divided into detachments 
with headquarters in the twelve munici- 
palities which, outside of the City of 
Mexico, comprise the Federal District; 
namely, Tacubaya, Guadalupe Hidalgo, 
Tlalpam, Xochimileo, Tacuba, Atzcapot- 
zaleo, Coyoacan, San Angel, Mixcoac, Ix- 
tapalapa, Milpa Alta and Coajimalpa. 

This force is equipped in the same man- 
ner as that of the city. 

The mounted police is composed as fol- 
lows: One commander, one head clerk, 
four captains, twenty-four officers, six 
clerks, forty platoon sergeants, three hun- 
dred and sixty men, one blacksmith, one 
armorer and one saddle maker. 

The number of horses assigned to the 
mounted police is four hundred and thirty- 
six. There are four companies with one 
captain, six officers, ten sergeants and 
ninety men. Their service is to patrol the 
various roads and highways of the dis- 
trict. Each mounted policeman is given 
three uniforms, in addition to which he 
receives underwear, shoes, one cape and a 
rain coat. The armament consists of a 
carbine and a light sword, all of which is 
furnished (as well as the horses) by the 
Government. The maneuvres taught this 
body are those of the cavalry of the regu- 
lar army. 

The Fire Department is divided into 
three fire, stations, situated, the first, in 
the Avenida Juarez, the second in the 
calle de Victoria,and the third in calle de 
la Violeta, under one commander, one as- 
sistant and six officers. As this depart- 
ment is of recent organization, its equip- 
ment is being increased gradually, own- 
ing at present five steam engines and two 





Company of firemen. 


ladder companies, with all the necessary 
hose and the usual tools pertaining to its 
service. The firemen are provided by the 
Government with their uniforms and other 
equipment. 

The Police Department has 
which has acquired considerable 
tion. It consists of one director 
seventy-five performers. 

Among the many and important services 
rendered by the Secret Service Depart- 
ment from the time that General Felix 
Diaz has been at its head, it may be proper 
to mention the following: the apprehen- 
sion of Luis Cotting and Rodolfo Alvarez, 
who robbed the Wells-Fargo Express of 
sixty-three thousand dollars aboard a 
railway train. The money was recovered. 
The recovery of fifteen thousand dollars 
in bank bills, stolen in-a church, from a 
lady, and the capture of the thieves and 
the return of the money ; the apprehension 
also of the two men who robbed the Banco 
Central Mexicano of the sum of half a 
million of dollars. The efforts of the Se- 
cret Service have been particularly active 
in the pursuit of counterfeiters, so that 
their work has been virtually stopped. It 
has also been successful in arresting some 
of the notorious assassins who from vari- 
ous parts of the world sought a refuge in 
the City of Mexico. Many of them have 
been sentenced to death, while others have 
been safely lodged in the penitentiary. 


a band 
reputa- 
and 


Automobile fire-engine. “King of Fire,’ Ramon Corrall. 


Several extradition cases of consider- 
able notoriety have been successfully 
brought about by the painstaking efforts 
of the secret police—whose clever work is 
well known in Cuba and in the United 
States. 

While it may truly be said that the po- 
lice system of Mexico City is almost per- 
fect, the fire department leaves much to 
be desired. It needs instruction by some 
expert from the United States, and many 
of its antiquated and foolish methods 
should be eradicated, but it is not in these 
directions that it errs mostly. It is said 
that General Diaz has often asked that he 
be given a proper alarm system and the 
necessity of this has not been seen by 
those who provide the money to carry on 
the fire department work. He needs more 
apparatus and better instruction for his 
men, and this should all be sought for 
here in the United States, where we have 
the best fire fighters and the best fire fight- 
ing machinery in the world. The thing 
that has saved Mexico from a terrible con- 
flagration is the iron and stone or adobe 
construction, but every little while a fire 
occurs that shows the necessity for prompt 
alarm and more apparatus, coupled with a 
better knowledge of the tools at hand to 
fight fire. Mexico badly needs a fire 
tower, I am told General Diaz has asked 
for these things, but it seems that the pow- 
ers that be are of the same mind as the 
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people of San Francisco before the big 
conflagration. They knew the depart- 
ment was a good one; they knew the 
wooden buildings should not be permitted ; 
they knew some sections of the city had 
little or no water; they knew the reserve 
cisterns had gone dry or }.ad been filled up 
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—and yet they waited for the fire every- 
one said was sure to come and take away 
the better part of the city. And so, Gen- 
eral Diaz waits as the San Francisco offi- 
ciais did, but Diaz does not wait without 
sounding a warning, and he keeps at it all 
the time. He will win out. 











..UBBER IN MEXICO 


BY CLARENCE E. FERGUSON 


probably the only one of Mex- 

ico’s wonderful products, about 
which some people must always speak dep- 
recatingly. I have heard it said that “all 
rubber ventures in Mexico are _ losing 
propositions,” and “rubber in Mexico is 
a fraud,” and a variety of other expres- 
sions are used to convey to the enquirer 
the idea that it is impossible to grow rub- 
ber in Mexico, profitably. 

I believe that I can suggest a good rea- 
son for this continual “knocking.” In the 
first place I will state without fear of con- 
tradiction, by the traveled American, that 
the American abroad and at home is a 
“knocker.” We are a nation of knockers. 
We knock from morning to night, in the 
most off-hand, careless manner, and we 
enjoy the other fellows’ knocking, when 
we are not being knocked. That is the 
one and the main reason why rubber shares 
ure not a popular source of investment 
with the American public. 

There are collateral reasons for the 
opinion that has been spread broadcast re- 
garding rubber investments. One of these 
is the fact that all along through the ter- 
ritory selected for development we have the 
evidence before us of the attempted ex- 
ploitation of -the territory and the un- 
doubted exploitation to the limit of the 
shareholders in rubber plantation com- 
panies. In the exploitation of the terri- 
tory you see failure in abandoned haci- 
enda houses and in abandoned fields. The 
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strenuous American may be able to make a 
statesman out of a railroad promoter, but 
he cannot make an expert planter of rub- 
ber out of a dry goods clerk or a success- 
ful broker. It is impossible that a man 
may be transplanted from the plains of 
South Dakota, from the mineral belt of 
Montana. or from the mercantile center 
of Chicago, and make of him in one, two 
or even ten years, a successful manager of . 
a rubber plantation. This is an important 
reason why the promotions of rubber plan- 
tations in Mexico are usually promotions 
that spell ruin for the investor as far as 
his investment in rubber is concerned. 
Luckily, for those who have developed 
lands in rubber in Mexico, and who have 
conscientiously stuck to their work until 
they have, through personal loss, achieved 
success, all the world does not look 
askance at rubber as an investment. Lon- 
don, just now, is rubber crazy, and Lon- 
don is right. ‘There is more money in rub- 
ber than there is in gold. There is no 
doubt in the mind of manufacturers that 
the demand for rubber will go on increas- 
ing. High-grade plantation rubber will 
richly repay its cultivators. Certain care- 
iess people are bound to suffer, as they will 
purchase as they have always purchased 
mining shares, and that is most indis- 
criminately, without any real idea of 
where to buy, or of whom. You will find 
companies represented in all of the big 
centers, and they will tell you of proper- 
ties as far away as Sierra Leone, the Ma- 
Jay States, the Philippines and Mexico, or 
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Bolivia. On the other hand, the pioneer 
British companies, all of them solid in- 
vestments, make a splendid showing, with 
a capital of over one hundred millions of 
dollars. An authority states that, in 
1919, the output of the Federated Malay 
States will have reached only one-fifth of 
the demand at that time. The output 
should be thirty-five thousand tons. Who 
wil] supply the other four-fifths ? Where is 
it to come from? In the Malay States and 
in Ceylon there are+ under cultivation 
abeut 500,000 acres, with about 80,000,- 
000 rubber trees. The greater part of 
these have been planted of late years. 

Tt is less than a hundred years since rub- 
ber became a commercial necessity, and the 
use of it was given a great impetus forty 
years ago when vulcanizing was success- 
fully applied. But the greatest demand 
for rubber was created when the electrician 
began to use it in its multitudinous form, 
and, later, when the automobile maker ex- 
hausted the reserves and called for more. 
We, of the United States, consume more 
rubber to-day in the automobile and bicy- 
cle industry alone than was consumed by 
all demands ten years ago. 

There is nothing in the way of a bril- 
liant future for the investor in rubber, if 
the investment is wisely made. 

London knows, London always knows, 
the good thing in shares, and, when the 
rest of the world wakens as to why Lon- 
don is rubber mad, the rest of the world 
will find that there is but a limited area 
of the world’s surface where one may suc- 
cessfully cultivate rubber. Then London 
will laugh. When I was in Mexico, Lon- 
don agents were over-running the land, 
purchasing, or trying to purchase, the un- 
successful and the successful companies’ 
stocks or their lands. London is going at 
the thing right, and the man who will 
have charge of the exploiting and develop- 
ing of the land for the various London 
syndicates will be a man, in every in- 
stance, who knows something about rub- 
ber. 

One company, of three that are signally 
successful, in Mexico, stands ahead of all 
others. It is the largest rubber planta- 
tion, under one management, in the world. 
I believe the district is that of Soconusco, 
but the plantation is what is known as La 
Zacualpa. This company has made more 
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than one flotation, viz., La Zacualpa No. 
1, La Zacualpa No. 2, Quilapa belong- 
ing to the Hidalgo Plantation and Com- 
mercial company, and all of them are 
based on the splendid character of the men 
at the head of the enterprise, and the self- 
evident success of the methods adopted. La 
Zacualpa is, without a doubt, the most 
successful and foremost of its kind in 
Mexico, and I am told that these planta- 
tions form the largest area of planted 
rubber in the world, under one man- 
agement. La Zacualpa station is about the 
center of the several large tracts owned by 
this company. It is situated between 
Huistla and Escuintla. It is only about 
nineteen to twenty miles from the Pacific, 
it is on the Pan-American railroad and the 
station, at the connecting point, is San 
Geronimo. Here the visitor rides for 
miles along avenues of planted rubber 
trees. It is simply an exemplification of 
what one may do with business method and 
a full knowledge of the problem at hand. 
I am told that the original manager was 
also the sole investor, in all the experi- 
mental stage. in studying out rubber cul- 
ture in the Soconusco district. He took 
his gains, and his losses, stoically and 
philosophically, until he had gained all 
the knowledge necessary to conquer every 
difficulty, and then, but not until then, 
invited others to join him in larger devel- 
opment than his capital warranted. I am 
glad he was successful. Everywhere you 
go in Mexico and enquire about rubber, 
those who really know whereof they speak 
wil! tell you that La Zacualpa is some- 
thing Mexicans are proud of, because it 
has proven beyond a doubt that rubber 
may be profitably cultivated here. [ 
should judge that there are about ten 
thousand acres in trees on this plantation, 
and a further 8,500 acres on the allied 
properties, making one of the largest ag- 
gregations of planted rubber in the world. 
I was not there to study rubber as much 
as I was there to look into the condition 
of labor. 

Speaking only of La Zacualpa, the 
force of about three hundred men as- 
sembles to labor at four a.m. A large 
bell calls the force from work at noon. 
Then work ceases, and the after part of 
the day is given to sleep, or quiet rumi- 
nating in the shade, for it is hot, real 
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hot. In the evening a _ good band 
furnishes the music. The laboring men 
and women seem to be about the happiest 
looking and contented lot seen in the 
tropics. 

The management has never been too 
busy that it failed to look after the edu- 
cational and hvgienic advancement of the 
community, and it has been wise in that it 
has to a great extent eliminated the use 
of intoxicants. There is hope that in time 
these may be eliminated altogether. The 
food supply is one of the best and its pur- 
veyance is systematic. There are over a 
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thousand cattle on the place, and there 
are in use some sixty horses and mules. 

Many methods, never in use on other 
plantations, have been invented, and 
brought into successful practice at La 
Zacualpa; most of these are labor saving, 
and are appreciated by the natives as im- 
provements on older methods. The result 
of these innovations is a more contented 
force and a greater longevity to the trees, 
coupled with cleaner and larger produc- 
tion, an item of gain to the cultivator. La 
Zacualpa is certainly the model plantation 
of the world. 
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EL PASO—THE GATEWAY TO MEXICO 


of modern Mexico was the Gate City 

on the American side and the En- 

trance City on the other side, Ciudad 
Juarez, omitted. 

KE} Paso is typically American, and 

more than that, it is typically Texan, 


T: WOULD NOT be writing the story 
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which means that it stands for all that is 
persistency and hardihood. It is the gate 
city in more ways than one, for it is not 
only the one great entrance way into Mex- 
ico, but it is as well the big railroad me- 
tropolis of the Southwest. It has eight 
railroads; in addition to that, three or 
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Interior of El Paso’s four hundred thousand dollar Union Depot, where twenty- 


eight daily trains arrive and depart. 





El Paso has eight railroads. 





























Rear El Paso Southwestern System headquarters building, El Paso. and tie 


first engine used on the road. 
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- four lines are contemplated, and it is the 
headquarters of the E] Paso Southwestern 
System; described on another page of this 
magazine. It is destined to a development 
as a manufacturing and agricultural pro- 
ducts disbursing center that will be so 
far in advance of any of the ideas of the 
average citizen of E] Paso as to pale that 
imaginative individual’s conception into 





insignificance. There is but one argu- 
ment to. at the present time, advance 
against the farther progress of El Paso, 
and that is the lack of water in the coun- 
try about it. This will come with time. 
There will be water and to spare as soon 
as the country becomes peopled sufficiently 
to bring the proper pressure to bear on 
the powers that be in Washington. 
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We, of the interior, the Far West and 
the East, are not aware of the great poasi- 
bilities around El Paso. When the great 
Elephant Butte dam has been completed 
and millions of acres have been reclaimed, 
the desert will blossom as a rose, and, al- 
ready, the settlers, the home-seekers and 
the investors are arriving in droves; all 
of them scudding ahead of the great wave 
of prosperity. Building operations in El 
Paso are booming. In four months’ time, 
elapsing between the date of my coming to 
El Paso and my return after a prolonged 
stay in Mexico, such changes had taken 
place as to utterly dumbfound me. I 
was astonished at the transformation. 
Modern buildings are going up on all 
sides, and old buildings are being torn 
down. Miles and miles of streets had been 
paved and sidewalks had been built. Ex- 
tensions and improvements had been made 
in the very excellent street car service, and 
greater extensions are in contemplation. 
The manufacturing establishments are, 


all of them, busy, the stores are hives of 
industry, and there is a continual coming 
and‘ going; 


the Chamber of Commerce 
membership is composed of energetic busi- 
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ness men, and the Merchants’ League is 
such of which any city might well be 
proud, the average as to citizenship is 
high as to culture and_ self-respecting 
ability. Everywhere you hear the soft- 
spoken Southern tongue, for El Paso is to 
a great extent peopled from Alabama, 
Tennessee, Louisiana and Georgia. The 
people are polite and affable, strenuous and 
hard working. 

It is not alone in the business section 
or in the manufacturing and commercial 
Jines that El Paso had improved during 
my four months’ absence, but it had 
gained immensely in the number of new 
and finer residences erected. New school 
houses were to be seen in every direction, 
and new parks are contemplated as the 
city grows. It is American in the full- 
est sense of the word. Pushing, energetic, 
compelling Americanism is winning the 
desert and the valley. Not a little of the 
big advance made by El Paso is due to 
the development along agricultural lines 
of the wonderful valley lands, where ir- 
rigation is possible. The valley lands in 
question lie along the Rio Grande river, 
and no land in the world is so productive. 








Sheldon Hotel, El Paso, Texas. 




















R. B. Stevens building, corner Texas and Mesa streets, Hl Paso, Texas. 


One man told me that he had cleared fif- 
teen hundred dollars on one acre of on- 
ions; another that his acres were yielding 
from four hundred to eight hundred dol- 
lars clear in strawberries. 

El Paso occupies a peculiar place among 
America’s great cities, for you may travel 
a distance of 1500 miles from east to west, 
or a like distance from north to south, 
without reaching a city that approaches 
El Paso either in population or commer- 
cial importance. This does not mean a 
journey through an almost endless stretch 
of desert, but of well-stocked ranches, rich 
mining districts, and some of the greatest 
farming countries in the world. It means 
an enormous trade from the people living 
in this great area who come to El Paso 
for their supplies and machinery, while 
the miners ship their ores to El Paso’s 
great smelters. , 

The invasion of this vicinity by experi- 
enced ranchmen and farmers and_ the 
growth of the small towns situated in 
lower New Mexico, Arizona and Western 
Texas during the past five years is con- 
sidered remarkable. 

From a population of only 15,000 in 
1896, El Paso has grown to a substantial 
city of nearly fifty thousand, while her 
property valuation during the same period 


has climbed from $4,000,000 to $60,000,- 
000. Her postoffice receipts from $8,000 
per annum to $108,079.08. 

Since the first of January, 1909, there 
has been expended over $1,000,000 on new 
buildings, and this sum does not include 
many costly residences erected in the out- 
lying districts, some of which are outside 
the city limits. Fifty-six building per- 
mits were issued in the month of April, 
1909, alone, and called for a total in- 
vestment of $245,416. 

Amongst the more notable buildings 
erected during the present year, or under 
course of erection at the present time are: 
The El Paso Chamber of Commerce, $50,- 
000; the Globe Flour Mills, $135,000; the 
Globe Ice and Cold Storage Co., $115,- 
000; Stevens Building, $20,000; Toltec 
Club (including furnishings), $125,000; 
a new addition to the El Paso Foundry 
and Machine Plant, $10,000; Caples 
Building, $90,000; Groesbeck Building, 
$12,500; Dr. Turner’s residence, $25,000 ; 
W. W. Turney’s residence, $45,000; the 
Rio Grande Valley Bank and Trust Build- 
ing, $69,000; Marion ‘Apartments, $32,- 
000; Ainsa Apartments, $28,000; Hoff- 
ecker warehouse, $12,000; Kohlberg resi- 
dence, $20,000; an addition to E] Paso 
Electric Railway plant, $14,500; Herald 
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Building, $40,000; White Building, $20,- 
000. 

In addition to the several six and seven 
story buildings and a large number of 
smaller business blocks now under course 
of construction, plans are being prepared 
for the erection of several seven and eight 
story buildings and the remodeling and 
enlargement of many of the better older 
buildings occupying prominent sites in 
the business sections of the city. It is 
expected the building operations of the 
year 1910 will exceed all previous records 
and will aggregate more than $2,000,000. 

First-class street paving was an un- 
known luxury ten years ago. Now the 
city has 20 miles of the best, also 36 miles 
of cement sidewalk. 

The tax values of the city are based on 
60 per cent of the cash value of the prop- 
erty. 

Thirty-six churches of all creeds and de- 
nominations, representing a total cost of 
over $500,000, make El Paso the most 
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prominent religious center in the entire 
Southern borderland. 

El Paso is a typical city of homes, for 
while she has many costly and not a few 
palatial mansions, the usual brick cottage 
set in its own little frame of lawn and 
hedge makes it what it should be, a mod- 
ern American city of home lovers and 
home owners. 

Every fraternal order of standing has 
a branch and in most instances has erected 
a temple in the city of El Paso. The 
Masons occupy a substantial structure in 
the heart of the business district. The 
Elks’ Club House is one of the finest in 
the South. Other fraternal organizations 
also occupy splendid quarters, so that over 
$500,000 has been invested in permanent 
Fraternal structures in this city. 

There are numerous social clubs; the 
Country Club with its ideal location being 
situated just outside the boundaries of 
the United States Military Reservation, 
where excellent golf links and_ tennis 














Caples building, at the head of Mesa avenue. Cost ninety thousand dollars. El 


Paso, Texas. 
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New Rio Grande Valley Bank and Trust Company's building, about completed 


at a cost of $75,000, El Paso, Texas. 


courts may be enjoyed, represents a total 
investment of $75,000. The Toltec Club 
will shortly take possession of its new 
$125,000 home. The Progress Club oc- 
cupies magnificent quarters in one of the 
down-town bank buildings facing the Pio- 
neer Plaza. The Y. M. C. A. has been 
remarkably successful in its work in El 
Paso, and their entire home now repre- 
sents an investment of $130,000. There 
is also the Y. W. C. A., which has been re- 
cently organized, who have commodious 


and comfortable quarters in the business 
center, consisting of lunch and rest rooms, 
where young women employed in business 
houses and offices of the city can find con- 
genial companions and seclusion from the 
general public. The organization is meet- 
ing with eminent success, and plans for 
their boarding home have been accepted. 
The building will cost about $20,000. 
There are two large theatres and six small 
ones in El Paso, representing a total in- 
vestment of $200,000. The city also owns 
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a pleasure park of 30 acres, located in the 
eastern district of the city; here the El 
Paso Fair Association holds its annual 
exposition every fall, at which time the 
annual reception to Chief Os-Aple by the 
eitizens of E] Paso is held. 

J] Paso’s public school system is wor- 
thy of admiration; the scholastic census 
shews 6,580 children between the ages of 
seven and seventeen, of whom 5,300 were 
enrolled in the public schools during the 
last session, not counting the number at- 
tending parochial schools of the city, 
where more than 1,000 attended. There 
are 156 teachers who, with the supervis- 
ors, draw a monthly payroll of $13,100, 
the total annual expenditures of the 
schools being $150,028. 

The eleven school buildings contain 177 
rooms and occupy 183 city lots, the value 
of the land alone being $169,000. The 
buildings and equipment of the school 
property owned by El Paso bring a grand 
total of $714,000.” 

Thirteen years of free tuition is offered 
to every child within the city limits. This 
includes one year in the kindergarten, 
eight years in the grammar school and 
four years in the high school. Particular 
attention has been given to the kinder- 
garten department, El Paso having estab- 
lished the first free school of this nature 
in the State of Texas. 

The course in the grammar school com- 
pares favorably with that of any of the 
Eastern cities; while the high school 
equipment is conceded to be the finest in 
the Southwest. The high school is affili- 
ated with the University of Texas, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Leland Stanford, Van- 
derbilt, University of Virginia and many 
other leading institutions of the highest 

. order in the United States. Graduates 
from the El Paso High School are ac- 
cepted in these universities without exami- 
nation. The high school course includes 
a scientific course, a complete commercial 
and business course and a literary course. 
Last year a complete course in manual 
training, domestic art and domestic sci- 
ence was introduced into all the grades. 
New equipment has been installed for this 
work at a cost of $25,000. 

This equipment is perhaps the most 
complete in the Southwest, and the force 
of instructors m this department is highly 











The new concrete hotel in course of construction. 
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From left to right: The Clardy tract, cornfield; typical scene in El Paso Valley; 
a golden field; on the Clardy tract—no lack of trrigation. 


efficient. The professional requirements 
for teachers in the El Paso schools are 
very high, and the salaries paid them are 
the best in the South. The schools are 
thoroughly up-to-date, progressive to an 
extreme and easily rank among the finest 
in the land. 

The next step, in meeting the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities which belong to 


El] Paso as the center of its great tribu- - 


tary territory is now being taken in the or- 
ganization of a boarding and day school 
for girls. 

The El Paso: School for Girls is to be 
opened in September, 1910. The princi- 
pals are women of eollege training and of 
experience in teaching, especially in work 
with girls of high school age; and there 
will- be also an adequate force of efficient 
teachers, including a resident director of 
physical training. In El Paso’s climate, 
out-door life is possible during so much 
of the winter that much emphasis will be 


put’on this feature; in the school build- 
ings, provision will be made for an out- 
door gymnasium, and during some months 
of the year part of the class work will be 
conducted in the open air. 

The schoo] will offer work of high school 
grade, with two years of preparatory work 
corresponding in general to the last two 
years of the grammar school course. There 
will be a college preparatory course so 
planned that any girl who has done satis- 
factorily the work of the El Paso school 
will be fully fitted to enter any of the col- 
leges that are open to women. For girls 
who are not going to college, the school 
wil! provide thorough training in those 
studies which are essential to any educa- 
tion. 

E] Paso has made rapid progress dur- 
ing the past five years as a manufacturing 
center, and her made-in-E] Paso list of 
products includes almost every conceiv- 
able article of commerce. 
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The Toltec Club, about completed at a 
cost of $128,000, El Paso, Texas. 


Situated as they are, thousands of miles 
from the nearest source of manufacturing 
activity, and close to the sources of raw 
material and in the center of the great 
Southwest markets, the saving to be reaped 
on freight is considerable. Here the cost 
of living is cheap and the living better; 
peaceful and contented labor conditions 
and the highest efficiency of labor; cheap 
fuel, cheap power and low taxes, make El 
Paso an ideal manufacturing point. 

Tn the last five years, not less than five 
million dollars have been invested by El 
Paso’s manufacturers. 

The Southwestern Portland cement 
plant was built at a cost of over one mil- 
lion dollars, and this company has secured 
holdings consisting of 900 acres of cement 
rock and will produce 500,000 barrels of 
cement per year. As the territory covered 
by this enterprise will include New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, West Texas, and Northern 
Mexico only, the promoters of the com- 
pany claim that their investment will 
mean an actual saving of a million dol- 
lars to the city of El Paso, not only 
through the pay roll medium, but because 
of the large amount of business which has 
formerly gone to Kansas and other cement 
producing centers. 

Among other’lines covered by the suc- 
cessful manufacturing concerns are min- 
ing machinery, furniture, clothing, build- 
ing materials, cigars, house fixtures, pub- 
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lishing and commercial printing, carriage 
and wagon manufacturing, farm imple- 
ments, candy, coffee roasting and packing 
concerns, dairy products, compound refin- 
ing, fruit canneries, flour, cement, paint, 
electrical supplies, ice plants, breweries, 
harness, trunks and valises, mattresses, 
dressed meat, broom, brass, iron and sheet 
metal works of all kinds. 

The local capitalists are ready and will- 
ing to assist in building up enterprises of 
this nature, and wonderful development 
along this line may be constantly noted. 
There are opportunities in every line of 
business in this new and rapidly develop- 
ing country. Mercantile pursuits are not 
overcrowded, manufacturing is yet to be 
developed and mining is still in its in- 
fancy. 

The City of El Paso finds its chief sup- 
port in being the logical and real distrib- 
uting point and commercial center for the 
largest deposits of mineral wealth in 
North America, a country which is newest 
in its operation, and already unsurpassed 
in its actual production. 

A glance at the map will explain why 
El Paso has become a great trading cen- 
ter in mining machinery and _ supplies. 
Arizona, New Mexico, Western Texas and 
the States of Sonora and Chihuahua in 
Mexico form a complete circle of mining 
activity, so that El Paso is _ literally 
surrounded by copper, silver, gold, quick- 
silver, lead, iron and coal mines, some of 
these being of enormous output; and all 
being noted for their steady production. 

El Paso acts as trade distributor to a 
territory larger than the whole of France 
or Germany. One hundred and thirty- 
five wholesale houses representing sixi) 
staple lines, cover this enormous territory 
of over a thousand miles square, supplying 
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The plant of the Southwestern Portland Cement Co., El Paso, Texas. 


a population of 300,000, and the trade in 
Mexico, as shown by the export records, is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, so that 
a number of the leading El Paso concerns 
have established branch houses in Mexico 
and the whole trade territory is thoroughly 
covered by their force of traveling sales- 
men. 

The great expanse of the tributary trade 
territory in addition to its mines must be 
supplied with agricultural implements, 
wagons, harness, groceries, boots, shoes, 
hats, dry goods, lumber, drugs, canned 
goods, stoves and hundreds of other arti- 
cles in wholesale quantities that are fur- 
nished principally from the complete 
stocks of the jobbers, the nearest competit- 
tion being several hundred miles distant ; 
and Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City, 
Chicago and St. Louis are realizing this 
fact, together with the favorable freight 


rates they enjoy, and are establishing 
branch houses here to be nearer the buyers 
and to supply the rapidly increasing de- 
mand for every line of merchandise. 

With the semi-tropic climate and the 
rich soil of the Rio Grande Valley, large 
profits can be made growing all kinds of 
garden truck. El Paso and the surround- 
ing mining towns consume all that is pro- 
duced at the present time. The Northern, 
Eastern and Southern cities furnish a 
market for early vegetables and for fruits 
and alfalfa. 

The Southwest is a big country, where 
they do big things, and the Elephant Butte 
dam, located in the Rio Grande Valley, is 
no exception to this rule, being the most 
enormous undertaking of this nature 
within the memory of mankind. To say 
that the United States Government is ac- 
tively engaged at the present time in the 








Plant of the Southwestern Portland Cement Company, El Paso, Texas. 
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preliminary work on what will be the 
greatest dam on earth, creating the largest 
artificial lake in the world and the most 
extensive irrigation system of modern 
times, is to state the simple facts. 

A complete explanation of what this 
will mean to the city of El Paso and the 
surrounding country would require a 
special volume. No part of North Amer- 
ica produces such an abundance nor s0 
great a variety of crops as are made pos- 
sible when the arid lands of the Southwest 
are properly irrigated. This is partly due 
to the great percentage of nitrogen found 
in the soil, and the fact that this region 
enjoys an average of 330 days of sun- 
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and some idea of the magnitude of the 
work may he obtained from the following 
figures: The engineers will go sixty-five 
feet below the bed of the river in order to 
reach solid rock for their foundation. The 
dam will be 180 feet thick at bed rock 
and 450 feet long. If all the cement re- 
quired to construct this huge dam were 
delivered in one shipment, it would re- 
quire a freight train fifteen miles long 
with every car packed to its full capacity. 

The crest or top of the dam will be 
twenty feet wide and 1400 feet long; its 
extreme height being 275 feet. Concrete, 
rock and huge iron bars will be used in its 
construction. 





The plant of the Southwestern Portland Cement Co., El Paso. 
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shine each year. Couple these conditions 
with the rancher’s ability to absolutely 
control the water supply and you make 
certain what would otherwise be in doubt. 
You are absolutely assured a successful 
harvest. A crop failure is as rare as a 
killing frost in the tropics. 

The Elephant Butte dam is located 
twelve miles southwest of Engle, N. Mex., 
or about one hundred miles north of the 
city of El Paso. Advantage has been 
taken of the natural formation occurring 
in the valley at this point, which creates 
a natural wal] from which the dam ex- 
tends across the river bed. The cost of 
the completed work will be $8,200,000, 


Ue 


Rio Grande 


It is because of the position of El Paso 
that Mexico is interested in her develop- 
ment, and El Paso has developed only as 
Mexico has advanced or as the mining 
country adjacent has developed. The 
Mexican town of Ciudad Juarez lies right 
across the border, and it is visited by 
many tourists who do not desire to go 
farther into Mexico. It is still one of the 
older style of towns in Mexico, but, just 
lately, that energetic and up-to-date man, 
Governor Enrique Creel, who is now hold- 
ing the position of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, sent a new man to Juarez to put 
life into it. A new system of street pav- 
ing and sewage disposal is in contempla- 
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tion, and the probability is that soon 
Juarez will rival other cities of Mexico in 
modernity. At present it is known as the 
“race track town,” and the capitalists, 
headed by Colonel Wynne, of Kentucky, 
and by Senor Terrazas, who has secured 
a ninety-nine year franchise from the Gov- 
ernment, propose to spend a million dol- 
lars gold in improvements. 

Trost & Trost, to whom the Overland 
Montkly is indebted for much of the in- 
formation contained in these pages, are 
the architects for many of the very finest 
buildings in the Southwestern Metropolis. 
They have shown a remarkable ability in 
blending the beautiful and artistic with 
the useful and practical in all of their 
construction. El Paso owes a great deal 
to these gentlemen. 

Elsewhere, I have mentioned‘the South- 
western Portland Cement Company of El 
Paso. This is practically a Colorado and 
California institution. The works cover 
900 acres. Production, full capacity, of 
about 400,000 barrels; it employs three 
hundred men normally, and the trackage 
in its yards is over two miles. It has a 
plentiful supply of water from the Rio 
Grande river, which the works front: 

The energetic supervision of Mr. Mc- 
Curdy has managed to take its product 
clear into Mexico, and the high-grade ar- 
ticle made by the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Company has won out there, des- 
pite the terrific duty. 

Some day, Governments will learn the 
fallacy of duties and will come to the con- 
clusion that any tariff barrier is a barrier 
to civilization, but, meanwhile, the man 
of energy and the man of commerce must 
run foul of these limitations to the growth 
of mankind. It is most remarkable that 
this product should have made any sort of 
entry in Mexico, but the fact remains that 
it has, and that the business over the bor- 
der is growing. With the construction of 
the Elephant Butte dam going in full 
force, and the building of the Spreckels 
road to San Diego, will come the boom of 
this company. The management is a 
careful, conscientious one, and bespeaks 
success to the enterprise, in its every en- 
deavor. 


* * * 


it would not be proper to mention El 
Paso as the Gateway City to Mexico with- 
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out mentioning a factor that probably 
more than any other has made for the 
development and the growth of El Paso 
and the southwest. That is the E] Paso 
and Southwestern system. The El Paso 
and Southwestern Railroad was built into 
El Paso from Bisbee in 1902, thereby con- 
necting El Paso with the wonderfully rich 
mineral countries of Southern Arizona 
and Northern Sonora. The right of way 
was purchased outright through the center 
of the town of El Paso, and here is one 
of the finest railroad yards in all the 
world, while the shops are a model of 
cleanliness and the most comfortable of 
any the writer has ever seen as far as the 
regard for the comfort of the workingmen 
is concerned. Nothing could be better de- 
vised by man. 

The machine shops and the round house 
are modern in every respect, and it does 
all of its own car repairing and engine 
overhauling. The system has built for its 
own use and rental a seven story building 
which is one of the most substantial in the 
city, and when it is remembered that El 
Paso is up to date and that its buildings 
would grace any of the larger cities of 
America, it is realized that this is an of- 
fice building that would not be out of 
place in New York. 

The acreage owned by the El Paso . 
Southwestern system in E] Paso amounts 
to quite a large tract. Two hundred and 
seventy-nine acres are used as railroad 
yard and building room. The system has 
$3,500,000 invested in El] Paso. In the 
year 1905 the El Paso and Northeastern 
Railroad was added by purchase. This 
road runs from El Paso to Dawson, N. M. 

The E. P. & S. W. Railroad Co. is 
owned by Phelps, Dodge & Co., who also 
own the Copper Queen Mining Co., at 
Bishee, Arizona; Douglas Reduction 
Works, at Douglas, Arizona; Nacozari 
Railroad Co., running from Douglas to 
Nacozari; Moctezuma Copper Co., Naco- 
zari, Sonora, Mexico; Morenci-Southern 
Railway, running from Guthrie, Arizona, 
to Morenci; Detroit Copper Co., located 
at Morenci, Ariz.; Old Dominion Copper 
Co., at Globe, Arizona; Stag Canon Fuel 
Co., at Dawson, N. M., all of which great- 
ly benefit Ei Paso. 

The total number of employees in the 
general offices in E] Paso, 145 machine 
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shops and round house, 471, altogether in 
all departments in El Paso, 831. The 
pay roll in El Paso is about $60,000 per 
month. 

The company owns the Alamogordo & 
Sacramento R. R., which is the line where 
the beautiful summer resort of Cloud- 
croft is situated. This resort is common- 
ly known as the “Roof Garden of the 
Southwest,” and is a delightful spot in 
the summer-time. Has an elevation of 
8650 feet; 112 miles from El Paso. 

* * * 

I have been amused by reading a book- 
let, “An Incomplete Story,” relating to 
“Cloudcroft, the Roof Garden of the 
Southwest.” The title is certainly allur- 
ing, and to any one who has been to Cloud- 
croft there is always the suggestion of a 
smile in the “incomplete story.” No one 
gifted as might be, could ever write a 
complete story of Cloudcroft. It seems 
as if the Almighty had designed that 
some time man, marooned in the wastes 
of desert land of the Southwest, or en- 
gaged in the work of redeeming the vast 
mineral and agricultural areas of wealth 
from grudging nature, should have 
a rest spot that is in its way unique and 
absolutely unequaled in all the world, so 
beautiful as to be almost beyond descrip- 
tion. 

Cloudcroft is one of the achievements 
of the El Paso Southwestern system. It 
is the “roof garden” of the Southwest, but 
it means more to El Paso than it does to 
any other city in Texas, for it is the sum- 
mer rest place of the wearied’ business- 
man and the Paradise for children. It 
seems to be especially adapted to the de- 
velcpment of the little ones, and every year 
the number increases. Indeed, the fame 


of Cloudcroft is such that it has drawn - 


people from ali parts of the world. Such 
has been the increase in demand for ac- 
commodation at this resort that the com- 
pany is now building a new hotel. This 
will be of cement stucco on metal laths, to 
cost when complete the sum of $100,000. 

The hotel will have sixty rooms, and it 
will be completed this year. Cloudcroft 
will probably celebrate its biggest season 
to date in 1911, when its new hotel will 
be ready for occupancy. 

At present the perfect accommodations 
of the Lodge and the life at Cloudcroft 














Southwestern System, showing the advance made in railroad- 
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EL PASO—THE 


allures one. The climate is perfect; 
there are all kinds of games provided ; the 
roads are good, the bridle paths are famed, 
the trees are beautifully green and the 
ferns and brakes abound. There are wild 
flowers everywhere. ‘Truly, “Nature’s 
Roof Garden” is well stocked for the 
pleasure of man. The El Paso South- 
western Railroad issues a booklet that is 
a revelation. I commend it to you. Write 
for it. 


* * * 


The El Paso & Southwestern System, 
the G. H. & S. A. and the A. T. & S. F. 
all have large shops located at this point, 
and the El Paso & Southwestern System 
have their general offices in this city. The 
Southern Pacific offers through travel 
from coast to coast. The Santa Fe, E. P. 
& S. W. and Rock Island cover all points 
East and West, and the Texas & Pacific 


GATEWAY 


TO MEXICO. 


and Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio 
compete for traffic throughout the South- 
western district, so that El Paso naturally 
enjoys favorable freight rates in all direc- 
tions. The National Lines of Mexico and 
the Rio Grande, Sierra Madre & Pacific 
railroad system complete the perfect cir- 
cuit of rails, and no city in the country 
can boast of better service or rates to all 
points of the compass. 

Fifteen million tons of freight were 
handled by these eight railroads during 
the past year, consisting of shipments of 
ore, cattle, alfalfa, machinery, ranch and 
agricultural supplies, and tremendous 
stocks of general merchandise which are 
first brought to El] Paso and then distrib- 
uted throughout its thousand miles square 
of trade territory. This does not include 
the enormous amount of through freight 
from east and west, north and south that 
must be handled at El Paso. 








One of the mines near El Paso, Texas. 











GENERAL FELIX DIAZ 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 





Viewed at a long distance, and through force of habit inherited from others as 
superficial as ourselves, we have come to look upon Mexico in a false light. We 
have looked upon Mezico as a small country, without energy or prospects. We 
have taken the peon, who lounges along the railroad platform, as a characteristic 
type by which we might judge the whole nation. The ragged beggar ts an ideal for 
every camera fiend. Hts rags and dirt appeal. The squalor at the way station is 
a tourist’s fact blabbed to the four winds by those who wax hilarious in the obvious. 
Tradition and the goo-goo-eyed excursionists have placed Mewico in the category of 
having but one man capable of sequential and orderly thought. We are always 
looking at the great central figure and the others are all pygmied. The expatriate 
in Los Angeles or New York expatiates to every willing listener to the effect that 
all the old men are has-beens and grafters, and that ali of the young men are de- 
generates. There is something of the truth in all the sayings of the goo-goo-eyed 
tourists, some value in the averments of the one who refuses to see anything but the 
superficial, a little in the statements of the patriot who serves his country best by 
staying as far away from it as he possibly can. The truth of the matter is that 
the young men of Mexico are no more incapable than the young man of anywhere 
else ; that the men of affairs are just as worldly-wise and money-making; that the 
politicians are perhaps more patriotic than anywhere else; the statesmen, young and 
old, render more faithful service, and that the country will at a moment's notice 
produce as many men as any that I know of fully capable and willing to handle 
any question or fulfill any duty that may be demanded of them. Felix Diaz is 
one of the most capable men of Young Mexico.—THe Epitor. 











O MAN IS MORE in the public 
eye in Mexico than General 
Felix Diaz. No man in Mex- 


ico attends more strictly to the 
duties of his office than this man of forty 
years of age. He is much younger than 


m.st men at thirty, and he is as indefati- - 


gable as his uncle, the President. He is 
a serious, painstaking man. He is de- 
voted might and main to the task that is 
immediately before him. His eyes are like 
two twin jet gimlets, and they pierce you 
and see your thoughts before you have 
given them shape, and fashion your words 
before you have given them tongue. He is 
a@ man born to rule. The same modesty 
that is so characteristic of all of the Diaz 
men whom I have met, coupled with the 
same ambition and monumental ability, is 
manifest in General Felix Diaz. 





It is a most interesting study to look 
into the rapid advancement of this man. 
He has not achieved his honors without 
having to work for them, for the sin of 
nepotism may never be laid at Porfirio 
Diaz’ door. Whatever relative of his has 
received honors, has had to earn them 
through strenuous endeavor and not be- 
cause of the relationship. 

General Felix Diaz was born in Oaxaca, 
State of Oaxaca, on the eighth of Febru- 
ary, 1868. He is the son of the General 
of the same name whose military career 
and patriotic conduct belong to Mexican 
history. 

His school days up to the age of four- 
teen, were passed in his native town, en- 
tering thereafter the Military College of 
Chapultepec, where he graduated as a 
military engineer. Two years after his 





GENERAL FELIX DIAZ. 


entrance in that college, he stood at the 
head of his class, and subsequently became 
a petty officer. In December of 1888 he 
received his commission of Lieutenant of 
Engineers, and in the year 1892 he ac- 
quired that of Captain. The rank of 
Major in the cavalry was bestowed upon 
him on account of meritorious conduct, 
. and on the 22d of July, 1902, he became 
Lieutenant-Colonel. In recognition of 
his further services, in the month of 
March, 1909, he was awarded the rank 
of Brigadier-General. 

He has belonged to the commission ap- 
pointed to establish the geographical map 
of the States of Veracruz, San Luis Po- 
tosi and Tamaulipas, which had charge 
also of the land grants in favor of the 
Papantla Indians in the State of Vera- 
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cruz. He has also acted as technical in- 
spector of the Mexico and Cuernavaca 
Railway, and is to-day inspector of the 
national lines of Mexico. From 1902 to 
1904 he took charge of the Mexican Con- 
sulate General in the Republic of Chili. On 
the 21st day of May, 1904, he became In- 
spector-General of the Police Department 
of the Federal District, a post which he 
still holds. On various occasions he. has 
been elected member of Congress, presid- 
ing over the same during a number of 
sessions. 

He also belongs to the Staff of the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. He has had the 
honor of belonging to several scientific 
societies, and at present he is President 
of the Military Association of Chapulte- 


pec. 





| 
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Street and park scene near U. 8S. Customs House, El Paso. Southwestern Rail- 
way building across the park; Orndorff Hotel on corner. 











Note.—A beautifully illustrated article hy Gustave Frohman on “America’s 
Oberammergau,” was unavoidably crowded out of this issue. It will appear in the 
August number. ~ 
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Gateway of a Southern home, Mezico. 

















Old stone sails, remarkable structure in old Mexico. In the foreground is a cen- 
tury plant in bloom. The dome of the chapel of the Holy Well, left center. 
Photo by Sumner Matson. 








Photo by Sumner Matson. 
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WORK APRON, SLEEVE AND GIVEN 
CAP PATTERN 
These three useful articles are something every 
lady needs, Made of checked gingham; nothing 
neater or more practical. Excellent shaping is given 
the apron by the front seams and bydasts atthe sides, 
The straps are arranged 
over the shoulders fasten- 
ing to the beltin the back. 
Two large pockets are a 
useful feature, The sleeve 
protectors extend from 
wrist to elbow, and accom- 
modate the dress sleeve 
underneath without 
\ mussingit. Cap Pat- 
tern may be utilized 
for abathing cap;the 
apron and sleeve pro- 
tectors require 
ds. of 36-in. mae 
nd 34 yd.forthe cap. 
You will be pleased 
with this premiumof- 
fer, given to all new 
subscribers to Home 
Tack. Remember 
it costs you nothing. 
Home Tatx is a 32 
ge, beautifully il- 
ustrated Home Mag- 
azine, Witmark's 
latest music com- 
positions areprint- 
ed each month; 
latest New York 
& Paris fashions 
by. Marie Helen 
King, stories of 





Hints 

for Housekeep- 
ers and other 
valuable items, 





HOME TALK, Room 712, 150 Nassau St., New York City 











eater 
A Splendid Dressing 


Renews the hair, makes new 
again, restores to freshness, 
gives new life. 


Keeps the Scalp Healthy 


All dandruff is quickly destroyed. 
Thescalp keeps clean because it 
healthy. A clean and healthy 
scalp means a more luxuriant growth 


of hair. 
Hall's sass" 
Hair Renewer 


Falling Hair 


Promptly stops falling hair. No doubt about 
this whatever. You will be abundantly satisfied 
with its prompt and thorough work. 


Consult Your Doctor 
Ingredients on each bottle. Show to your 
doctor. Follow his advice. 


Does not 
Color the Hair 








nh. P. Hatz * Co., Nashua, N. H. 














GOOD REPORTS 


are flowing in from all points of the 
compass, concerning the biggest, 
brightest and best evening paper on 
the Pacific Coast. Fearless, Independ- 
Readable, reliable 


ent Editorials. 
news items. 


THE TRIBUNE 


Every Evening Largest evening paper onthe Coast. Sunday Morning 


Tribune Bldg., 8th and Franklin Sts,, Oakland 
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ONLY A Perfect Time- 
Keeper. Calling 
ethe our and the 
Half-Hour. Nearly 
Two Feet h, 14 Inches Wide, in 
iB) Solid Walnut Case. 
: The Inlaid Woods of Ash, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
er with minute care, 
‘You never had such an ma 
tunity to get so beautiful 
ful an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
ae ee Ay COMMON - SENSE, 
} 6° a4) g erwa you ma 1.00 @ 
: month for 8 smontha, bn 4 com. 
pletes the payments on both the clock 
and the magazine. 


Common-Sense Publi: ‘ll 
Dept. 75, 91 Leary Court, 


—— 
anak 
glasswater set ¢ 
to your home. 


THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 


fs unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively teed in 

every particular. Coleg quick—allotment is small. Send $1.00 for one 

a subscription to COMMON. SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
may pay a ath & for eleven mentie, which completes the 


feyments on both water panna tiny at ihe Dect. —— 
Common-Sense Pub. Co., “Chicago, Ii. 





ALL ABOUT 
WEST MEXICO 


Yaqui Valley, Sonora, en Tepie.. Hundreds of 
thousands of acres of finest farming and fruit 
~ being thrown open to satiess along the line 
Harriman’s new railroad into West Mexico. 
/ R. +. “Pan Pacific Coast Pathfinder,” 25c. 
for 6 ie, All the latest news from this New 
Country for Americans. Full details of Government 
lands in West Mexico—prices, locations, how to de- 
nounce and obtain. 


531 BYRNE BUILDING LOS ANGELES, CAL 








NORMAL COURSES 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare 

- oe of Tile grade. » cuban, thee 
pecial courses in 
Methods and ‘en. 
We assist in securing positions. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day 


Dr. Campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Principat Dept. 85, Springfield, Mass. | 

















«Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves 
A dainty little booklet of Gy mm 4 perfumed 
powdered leaves to carry urse. A handy 
article for all oconsions. to b- F improve the 
complexion. Sent for 5 cents in s " ¢ or 
coin. F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 














CORRECT THINKING 


THIS BOOK IS A HERALD OF THE 
NEW LEARNING 


The First Gun in a Revolt Against Leisure 
Class Ideals of Education. 


PA PARKER H. SERCOMBE 
ditor To-Morrow Magazine 








“Expert breeders and trainers of horses per- 
mit their own children to fade and die for want 
4 ae the knowledge they have but do 
not use. 

“Owners of Angora cats, who 7oew how 
their pets have become beautiful as_ the 
result of but a few generations - intelligent 
selection, do not dream of the wondrous results 
were the same law applied to their own race.’ 

“The world tho ~ ae f overlooks the princi- 
om employed by bank and other successful 

ybridists, not Senlbeen that each discovery has 
= corresponding application to the human spe- 
es.”” 

“Man has not yet started to live a mind- 
directed, reasoned-out life.” 

Our Entire a of Education is Wrong. 


Dear Mr. Sercom 

“Correct Thinicieg’” is to . the most uni- 
versal and unsectarian book I have ever read. 
“Correct Thinking” is extending in all direc- 
tions the gospel taught by Darwin, Huxley, 
Tyndal, Haeckel, i and Whitman, for the 


enlightenment meral benefit of the 
masses. It is the Savior promised. 
ully yours, 
B. WILLIAMS. 


25c. the rSRFow Five Copten, 9. ss ee ne hundred. 
TO- =“ W PUBLISH MPANY. 
E. 56th St., ae.” ill. 








A DAINTY TOILET ARTICLE. 


Every lady who desires to keep up her attrac- 
tive appearance, while at the Theatre, attending 
Receptions, when shopping, while traveling and 
on all occasions should carry in her purse a 
booklet of Gouraud’s Oriental Beauty Leaves. 
This is a dainty little booklet of exquisitely per- 
fumed powdered leaves which are easily re- 
moved and applied to the skin. It is invaluable 
when the face becomes moist and flushed and is 
far superior to a powder puff, as it does not 
spill and soil the clothes. 

It removes dirt, soot and grease from the face, 
imparting a cool, delicate bloom to the com- 
plexion. Sent anywhere on receipt of Five 
Cents in stamps or coin. 

F. T. Hopkins, 37 Great Jones St., New York. 








(FE ARS —E— 


A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT THAT WILL POSI- 


N 
ING TO WEAR OR ll IN 1HE EARS. LET 
US TELL YOU ABOUT 
NATURO BAR INFIRMARY 
5831 Haverford Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 

















FREE POST CARDS! 


We will send a nice Bunch of Post Cards, all different, 
FREE, no matter where you live, if you will send us the 
mames and addresses of five Real Estate dealers in your 
town or city and enclose a red stamp for postage. Send at 


PHILDIUS REAL ESTATE MONTHLY, 
388 Pleasant Ave., New York. 
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Here’s a car that has never required 


a single radical change— 
it’s the Self-Cranking, Sweet-Running, Six-Cylinder 


1911 WINTON SIX $3000 














The Winton Six for 1911 is the same 48 H. P. 
car we made for 1910. for 1909, for 1908 


A success from the start: has not required a 
single radical change in design or construction. 
Only motor in the world that cranks itself. 

Six 444 by5 inch cylinders. All moving parts 
housed. Cylinders offset. 
Ball-bearing, multiple-disc clutch of large 


diameter. 
Ball-bearing, selective-type transmission, with 


four speeds, of course. 
Dualignition. Bosch magneto. Storage 


battery. 
Frame narrowed in front to allow short turns, 


and raised over rear axle to allow low suspen- 
sion of motor and body. ; 

Drop-forged front axle. 
rear axle. 

Spacious straight-line body. Seats five. 

This car holds the world’s record upkeep ex- 
pense. Averages 77 cents per 1000 miles. 
Sworn records only. No hearsay or guess-so. 

Famous for quiet and beautiful operation, 
remarkable flexibility. superb hill-climbing 


Full floating type 


capacity, and longevity. Because it’s a real Six. 

Made by the only company in the world that 
is producing Sixes exclusively for the fourth 
successive year. 

Sells at $3000. To find its value, compare it 
with cars costing $5000 to $6000. 

And worthy of the consideration of every man 
who thinks well enough of himself to want in 
his service the latest and the best utilities his 
money can buy. 

Let us send our explicit literature—it is too 
clear to be misunderstood. Clip the coupon and 
mail it today. 








The Winton Motor: Carriage Co. 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
106 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send Winton Six literature to 
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Agents Wanted Everywhere 


WRITE TODAY AND SECURE TERRITORY 


Only those interested in spreading this Message 


will be considered eligible for a_ position. 


Dr. M. 8S. Levy, Rabbi of the largest and most popular Jewish Synagogue in San Francisco, 
Cal., makes good use of plain English in what he says. We quote the following: 


“We call attention to a circular letter issued by the Overland 
Monthly, the finest magazine of its class published west of the 
Rockies; this magazine is publishing a series on “God’s Chosen 
People,” by Pastor Russell, of Brooklyn Tabernacle, and is of 
interest to every thinking Jew. Whether he is of a devout dis- 
position or not, every Jew is alive to his own interest. 

“We heartily endorse Pastor Russell’s position on the Jew in 
these remarkable articles, and we shall be glad to know that every 
thinking Israelite will take advantage of the offer of two publi- 


cations for the price of one.” 


tions: 

OVERLAND MONTHLY. Regular rate. .$1.50 
With Success—Designer—Housekeeper. .$2.70 
With Designer—Ladies’ World......... 2.15 
With Success—Designer—American .... 3.00 
With Designer—Cosmopolitan 

TP ME Sencdacscconccceesccses 2.50 
With Housekeeper—American 

Or Good Housekeeping ............ 2.40 
With Housewife—Ladies’ orld 

Ce BE BE ccccncccccccccccccccees 1.90 
With Paris Modes—Housewife......... 1.90 
With Housekeeper—Housewife ........ 1.95 
With Woman’s Home Companion ...... 2.20 


The Overland Monthly has gripped tne Jewish problem with both hands, and offers to make 
combination rates with any Jewish or secular publication at practically cost prices, in order to 
secure the largest circulation possible of this message among the Jewish people. 
son they are also sending agents throughout the country to call personally upon those who are 
apt to be interested in the immediate welfare of this great race. 


For this rea- 


Note the following combina- 


OVERLAND MONTHLY. Raptor on oate. “ete 
th Mother’s Magazine— 


Mother’s Magazine—New ie. 
Mother’s Magazine—Housewife. . a 90 
Housekeeper—Mother’s Magazine. bY 


Ainslee’s Magazine .........e..+- 30 
EE MEE 664860. 000.000000066 2.30 
Hampton’s Magazine ............ 2.30 
DEEMED. cceeececcccarcscoeess 2.30 
DEE - 64.6. csmeddstsemoncesoones 2.30 
DE, ¢hidcacidecndsenvensaced 2.00 
Good Housekeeping MMeenreeeeewns 2.00 
eer re 3.05 


Agents desiring to co-operate in any locality should address the 


Care C. G. Reynolds, 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


773 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


‘ 
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is interested and should 
know about the wonderful 
MARVEL Whir pray 


The new Vaginal Syringe, 
est—Most convenient. 
a St cleanses in- 


ves full 
ions invaluable to ladies. 


MARVEL CO., 44 East 23d St., NEW YORK, wi 











GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field and 
Morrison prepares for the examinations. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, Y. M. 
C. A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 


Three volumes with maps, $2.50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write te-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 124, Springticld, Mass. 








Mr. Field 








ALLEN’S PRESS CLIPPINGS 
ARE MONEY MAKERS 


DAILY SERVICE OF ADVANCE NEWS cov- 
e all building operations, electrical, mining, 
machinery, water systems, contracting, concrete 
work, bridges, wharves, railroads, sewers, pav- 
ing and grading, Fire Department Supplies, 
Bend and Investment News, Incorporations and 
Business Changes. 

NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS of all kinds— 

Personal, Political, Trade, Fraternal 

ne rR ne the press of California, 

Oo ashington, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, 

. Art ew Mexico, British Columbia, 

Alaska, Hawai Manila. 

88 FIRST STREET, SAN .FRANCISCO. 
Telephone Kearny 392. 


GENUINE 

NAVAJO Ruby FREE 
to introduce our beautiful genuine Gems, soli direct 
from mine to customer at 1-2 to 1-4 jewelers’ rrices, 
we will send FREE « genuine Navajo Ruby, uncut, 


and our beautiful 36 page Art Catalogue showing 
Gems in actual colors and sizes, for 10 cents to cover cost of mailing. Send 


today’ 
Francis E.Lester Co.,Dept. DL4 Mesilla Park,N.M. 

















Illustrated catalogue on application. Office and 


Factory, 1714 Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 
1022 San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 


Sent On Ten Days 


Approval: Guaranteed 

muine Human Hair, Superior Quality, 

J Short Stem. 22-in. straight, 2-oz, Switch, 
Big Special price, $1.75—reg. price, $3.00. 
Val 22-in. nat. wavy, 13% 0z. Switch—special price, 
alues $2.00—regular price, $4.60. 24-in. natural 
wavy, 1% oz. Switch, our special price, only $3.00— 

regular price, $6.00. Longer lengths in proportion. Special 
shades a trifle more. If perfectly satisfied send money, if not 
return goods to us—or send three prepaid orders and get yours 
FREE. New catalog and beauty book giving astonishing, low 
Prices sent FREE. Send your order today, enclose five cents 


in stamps to help pay cost of shipping, etc. 
* PARISIAN HAIR 00. rk} Beeurity Bldg, CHICAGO, ILL. 








goes, GHOIGE READING FREE 


: YOUR NAME PRINTED and sent to 10,000 
Y firms all over the world so they can send you 
U Free Samples, Catalogs, Magazines, Books, Papers, 

etc., etc. Send now to be in BIG issue and get 
a BIG MAIL FREE and 3 months trial sub- 
scription to our BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE with 
art cover in colors, all for 20c. ALLEN, The 
“2 Mail Man, Box 159, Kennedy, N. Y 





DSON Freight Forwarding Co. F2c2°ce 
household goods to and from all _— 
Pacific Coast 443 Marquette Buil 2 
cago; 1501 Wright Bldg., St. Louis; 736 Old 
South Bldg., Boston; 206 Pacific Bldg., San 
Francisco; 516 Central Bldg., Los Angeles. 











q 180,340.00 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 


YOU SHOULD HAVE MY FREE BOOKS 
telling how others will do the same 
in the future. 


“What and How to Invent” 
BOOK FREE 


E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 
817 F Street Washington, D. C. 














rai 
Pimples 


blackheads and oily skin may be 
quickly overcome Y the frequent 
use 0 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 
——————— | 


Sold by Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, 
druggists. black or brown, 50c. 
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Hrotect Karial Craditionsz 
And @elp Cirrulate 


Sewish Literature in Jewish 
finmes 

















We solicit the co-operation of every reader in spreading this message. 
Not so much because of what has already appeared, but because of 
what will appear in future articles. Let us all do our best to bring this 
matter to the attention of every ‘thinking Jew in our great nation. 
TWO MAGAZINES FOR THE PRICE OF ONE should be sufficent 
financial inducement. But the MORAL PRESTIGE of each one taking 
hold will amount to more than the price. Let us join handsina 
common effort for our common good. 


Overland Monthly “~~ 


and 











Che American Gebrew Zees 


We do well to sometimes get away from the busy routine of life back to those of our own kind 
Those of like flesh and blood. 














I wish to encourage this work and evidence the same by subscribing to the AMERICAN HEBREW and the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY one year for $3.25 


REGULAR PRICE 


American Hebrew (52 weeks) .... ..$3.00 
, Overtend Monthly (12 months) ...... 1.508 POR) Car peice Sor om 
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NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 


1810-1910 
Centenary of Mexico’s Independence 


SPECIAL REDUCED ROUND-TRIP RATES ACCOUNT OF 





Independence Celebrations 
September, 1910, 


Consisting in part of military, naval and civic 
parades, expositions of native agricultural, mineral 
and manufactured products, expositions of native 
flora and fauna, inauguration of various works of 
public improvement, grand pageant illustrating the 
chief events of Mexico’s discovery and exploration, 
preserving the original features of the Spanish Con- 
quest in respect to the native Aztecs and other races 
and Spanish warriors, their costumes and methods of 
warfare. Native dances, athletic sports, tourna- 
ments, displays of fireworks, etc. | While the 
features of the celebration will continue dur- 
ing the entire month of September, 1910, the 
principal events will take place on 


September 15th—Birthday of President Diaz 
September 16th—Independence Day Centenary 


“SPECIAL CENTERARY FOLDER,” giving a glossary of Mexican history before and after the Con- 

quest, of conditions under the Empire and Republic, issued by the National Railways of Mexico, will 

come from the press about the end of June. Copies may be had free on application to any representa- 
tives mentioned below : 


W. C. CARSON, General Eastern Agent, 25 Broad Street, New York 

GABE FILLEUL, Western Passenger Agent, 1400 American Trust Building, Chicago 
H. J. SNYDER, General Agent, 15 Flood Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

J. C. MCDONALD, General Passenger Agent, Mexico City, Mexico. 
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The Queen of Lake County Resorts 


Highland 
Springs 


W. H. Marshall, Proprietor 


OPEN THE YEAR AROUND 


Positively the finest swimming tank, 
mineral springs and plunges in this 
section of the State. Table unex- 
celled. 


New and Stridly First-Class 
Management 


LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


PARAISO HOT 
SPRINGS _ feat retire 


New Boulevard from Soledad to the Springs. 


All roads from Oakland, South, are now in | 
elegant shape for motoring. 


The new road around San Juan Grade is now 
open to the public. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
WEEK-END AUTO PARTIES 


The Natural Stopping Place for Autoists Enroute 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles 


Swimming Tank, Plunges and Baths 
the Finest in the West. Waters 
Awarded First Prize at St. Louis 
Exposition. 


H. H. McGOWAN, Proprietor 








Harbin Springs 


The Resort of Lake County 


Unexcellied waters for rheumatism, gout, 
dropsy and all skin diseases. Round trip to 
springs at S. P. Office, $7. For rates and book- 
let write MRS. J. A. HAYS, Harbin Springs, 
Lake County, Cal. 


Agua Caliente Springs 


Nearest Hot Sulphur Springs to San Fran- 
cisco and Bay Cities; 2 hours’ ride; NO STAG- 
ING; swimming tank; tub, plunge and electric 
light baths; cure stomach troubles, rheumatism, 


“liver and kidney complaints; every accommo- 


dation; reasonable rates. Take N. W. Pac. Ry. 
at Sausalito Ferry at 7:15 a. m. and 4:45 p. m.; 
fare $1.65 round trip. Inquire at 789 Market and 
2004 Sutter, or address THEODOR RICHARDS, 
Agua Caliente, Sonoma County, California. 











SEIGLER HOT SPRINGS 


Best Location in Lake County. 

Natural hot baths for rheumatism, malaria, 
etc.; wonderful stomach waters; GREATEST 
ARSENIC BEAUTY BATH IN THE STATE; 
swimming pond. Baths free. Rates $10 to $14. 
Livery in connection. Information at Peck- 
Judah’s, 789 Market street, or address W. BE. 
CATHIE, Seigler, Lake County, Cal. 








CLOVERDALE STABLES 


Finest rigs in Sonoma County. Headquarters 
for Geyser Stage Line. Hunting and Fishing 
parties furnished with horses, buggies and 
guides. 


H. I. BARKER, Proprietor. 
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ANDERSON SPRINGS 


LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


The greatest resort for health and pleasure; 
the only natural mineral steam baths in Lake 
County. Natural Hot Sulphur and Iron Baths. 
Board—$10 to $14 per week. No extra charge 
for baths. How to reach the Springs—Take 
Oakland ferry at 7:40 a. m., or S. P. train to 
Calistoga, arrive 11:30 for lunch; Spiers stage 
to springs; arrive at Anderson Springs at 4 p. 
m., distance 21 miles. Fare, $7 round trip from 
San Francisco. Address all communications to 
J. ANDERSON, Anderson Springs, Middletown, 
Lake County, Cal. 


NOTE—Best route for autos is via steamer to 
Vallejo, thence through Napa, Calistoga and 
Middletown. 


The favorite resort for 
tourists, sightseer's, 
het&lth and pleasure 
seekers. A greater va- 
riety of mineral waters 


HOT SPRINGS than any one place in 


the world. The only 

natural mineral steam 
and Hammam bath having great curative qualities. We guarantee to 
cure rheumatism and stomach trouble. All kinds of amusement, 
including dancing every evening. Table unexcelled. Climate perfect 
and scenery finest in the world. Good hunting and fishing. nates $3 
per day and $12 to $16 per week. A new auto and stage road has 
been built from Healdsburg to the Geysers and on and after May 15th 
there will be an auto run in connection with the regular stage. C.C. 
Foss, the celebrated stage driver, will handle the stage between 
Healdsburg and the Geysers. 


For further particulars address 


R. H. CURRY, Proprietor, 
The Geysers Cal. 














Santa Cruz, Cal. 


The Santa Cruz Beach Company beg to an- 
nounce that the Grill and Cottage City at the 
Beach will be open for the season on May 16, 
1910. Grand Opening Dinner, Saturday Even- 
ing, June 18, 1910. 


Automobilists will find accommodations. 


Santa Cruz Beach Company 








NAPA SODA SPRINGS 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
L. Hirsch and M. C. Dillion, Proprietors. 


Automobile service to springs meets three 
trains daily. Special round-trip fare from S. F. 
via Monticello Steamship Co., $3, including auto 
service to springs. A beautiful mountain, health 
and pleasure resort; newly renovated; hot and 
cold soda baths; new electric light service; 
bowling; livery and auto service; saddle don- 
keys for children. Write for booklet to L. 
HIRSCH, Napa Soda Springs, Cal. 

For folder and further particulars, inquire at 
Peck-Judah Information Bureau, 789 Market 8t., 
San Francisco. 








Gilroy Hot Springs 


12 miles of elegant automobile roads from 
Gilroy to the Springs. Finest mineral waters 
and climate in the State. THE place to spend 
the WEEK END. Rates, $12 to $17.50 per week. 
$2.00 and $2.50 per day. 


W. J. McDONALD, Proprietor. 











SKAGGS HOT SPRINGS 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE 1909. 


Nine miles from Geyserville, Sonoma County. 
Two trains daily—fare $4.60 round trip, includ- 
ing stage. Natural hot mineral water at a 
temperature of 135 degrees, cures Rheumatism, 
Kidney, Liver and Stomach troubles. Baths free 
to guests. Swimming, Hunting, Fishing, Liv- 
ery, Tennis, etc. Fine orchestra. Table un- 
excelled. Rates $12 to $16 per week. Write for 
booklet and reservations to PETER J. CURTIS, 
Skaggs, Sonoma Co., Cal., or Peck-Judah Co., 
789 Market street. 











Mountain Home 


In the Santa Cruz Mountains; no better place 
in Central California for hunting, fishing, swim- 
ming; table unsurpassed; delightful climate; 
stage at Madrone, Mon,, Wed. and Sat. Long 
distance telephone. Train leaves city at 9 a. m. 
Send for souvenir of Mrs. Vic. Poncelet, Liagas, 
Cal. Delightful trip for automobilists. ‘Infor- 
mation at Letcher’s Garage, San Jose. s 
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Money for Writers ! 


If ycu wish to sell stories to The Black Cat 
it will pay you to heed the following words from 
Mr. Andrew H. Allen, Chief of Bureau of Rolls and 
Library of the Department of State, Washington,D.C.: 


No manuscript will be read unless postage thereon 
is fully prepaid and unless accompanied by return 
postage. 


The BLACK CAT wants at present Very Short, 
Very Clever, Clean, Strong Stories. Prompt 
attention. Highest price paid on acceptance. Post- 
age on all manuscripts must be fully prepaid and 
stamps enclosed for return if unavailable. Do not 
send tales dealing with Ghosts, Haunted Houses, 
Murders, Hypnotism or Medical Operations. Real 
humorous stories especially desired. 


The Black Cat, 41 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 


“The Black Cat meets, and fills, the re- 
quirements of intelligent readers of fiction 
for ingeniously devised and cleverly 
written short stories off the lines of the 
literary analytical chemistry and the dreary 
dialect maunderings into which the short 
story of the older magazines has drifted in 
a great measure. In the present state of 
magazine fiction the choice is too often 
between trash from the ‘beacon lights’ of 
literature, and bright, attractive work from 
unpretentious amateurs. The rational pre- 
ference is obvious, and The Black Cat has 
stepped in to satisfy it.” 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The German Savings and Loan Society (The 
German Bank.) 

Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

For the half year ending June 30, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four 
(4) per cent per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Friday, July 1, 1910. 
Dividends not called for are added to the de- 
org account and earn dividends from July 1, 


GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 
Office—526 California street; Mission branch— 
2572 Mission street, near Twenty-second; Rich- 
mond District branch—432 Clement street, be- 
- tween Fifth and Sixth avenues. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Security Savings Bank. 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 

‘For the half year ending June 30, 1910, divi- 
dends upon all deposits at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum, free of taxes, will be pay- 
able on and after July 1, 1910. 

FRED W. RAY, Secretary. 

Office—316 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The Savings and Loan Society. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1910, a 
dividend has been declared at the rate of four 
(4) per cent per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Friday, July 1, 1910. 

Dividends not drawn become part of deposit 
accounts and earn dividends from July 1st. 

Money deposited on or before July 11th will 
earn interest from July Ist. 

WM. A. BOSTON, Cashier. 


Office—101 Montgomery St., corner Sutter. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Savings Union Bank of San Francisco. 
Whose name was San Francisco Savings Union. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
San Francisco. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1910, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Friday, July 1, 1910. 
A dividend not drawn will be added to the de- 
posit account, become a part thereof, and earn 
dividend from July ist. Money deposited be- 
tween June 15th and Monday, July 1ith, both 
days inclusive, commence to earn interest from 
July ist. 

Office—N. W. Cor. California and Montgomery. 


R. M. WELCH, Cashier. 





NOTICE. 


Contributions to the Overland Monthly 
should be typewritten, accompanied by 
full return postage and with the author’s 
name and address plainly written in up- 
per corner of first page. Manuscripts 
should never be rolled. 

The publisher of the Overland Monthly 
will not be responsible for the preserva- 
tion of unsolicited contributions. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
French-American Bank of Savings. 
(Savings ee, eee French Savings 
ank. 


For the half year ending June 30, 1910, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
per cent per annum on all deposits, free of 
taxes, payable on and after Friday, July 1, 1910. 
Dividends not called for are added to and bear 
the same rate of interest as the principal from 
July 1, 1910. A. LEGALLET, President. 


Office—108 Sutter St., San Francisco. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
Humboldt Savings Bank. 
For the half year ending June 30, 1910, a divi- 
dend has been declared at the rate of four (4) 
er cent per annum on all Savings Deposits, 
ree of taxes, payable on and after day, 
July 1, 1910. Dividends not called for are added 
to and bear the same rate of interest as the 
principal from July 1, 1910. 
H. C. KLEVESAHL, Cashier. 
Office—783 Market St., near Fourth Street. 











Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 


ing colleges. 
Academic and , Agricultural, Commercial, 
Normal and Civil Service je 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 


250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. 12, Springfield, Mass. 














PATENTS 
obtained or no charge made. Easy payments. 
15 years official examiner U. S. Patent Office, 
over quarter century actual experience. Patents 
advertised free. Send sketch for free search 
and report on patentability; also illustrated In- 
vestors’ Guide Book and “What and How to 
Invent.” E. P. BUNYEA CO., Washington, D. C. 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 








As an accompaniment to chocolate or 
tea, or an adjunct to the dessert of a formal 
dinner, NABISCO Sugar Wafers are 
equally appropriate. Keep a few tins of 
these most delightful confections on hand 
—then you are prepared for any dessert 
emergency. 


in ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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